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CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTOBT  INVENTIONS      AND  D1SCOVBBIE8— 

THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  ti  ?ating  of  the  subject  of  Inventions  it  is  prop- 
er to  distinguish  them  from  tlieir  scientific  kindred — 
Discoveries. 

The  history  of  inventions  is  tiie  history  of  new 
and  useful  contrivances  made  by  man  for  practical 
purposes.  The  history  of  scientific  discoveries  is  the 
record  of  new  things  found  in  Nature,  its  laws, 
forces,  or  materials,  and  brought  to  light,  as  they 
exist,  either  singly,  or  in  relation,  or  in  combination. 

Thus  Galileo  invented  the  telescope,  and  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  practical 
use  of  the  invention  when  turned  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  discovery. 

Discovery  and  invention  may  be,  and  often  are, 
united  as  tihe  soul  is  to  the  body.  The  imion  of  the 
two  produces  one  or  more  inventions.  Thus  the  in- 
vented electro-tel^aph  consists  of  the  combina- 
tion of  discoveries  of  certain  laws  of  electricity  with 
an  apparatus,  by  which  signs  are  communicated  to 
distances  by  electrical  influence. 

Inventions  and  discoveries  do  not  precede  or  fol- 
low each  other  in  order.   The  instrummt  may  bo 
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made  before  the  laws  which  govern  its  operation  are 
discovered.  The  discovery  may  long  precede  its 
adaptation  in  physical  form,  and  both  the  diacovery 
and  adaptati(m  may  occur  together. 

Among  the  great  inventions  of  the  past  are  alphar 
betical  writing,  Arabic  notation,  the  mariner's  comr 
pass,  the  telescope,  the  printing-press,  and  the  steam- 
engine.  Among  the  great  discoveries  of  the  past 
are  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  plane- 
tary motion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  velocity 
of  light  Among  the  great  inventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  are  the  spectroscope,  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  steam-ships.  Among  the  great  dis-- 
ooveries  of  this  century  are  the  correlation  and  con- 
servation of  forces,  anaesthetics,  laws  of  electrical 
energy,  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  the  molecular 
tlreory  of  gases,  the  periodic  law  of  Mendeljeff  in 
chemistry,  antiseptic  surgery,  and  the  vortex  theory 
of  matter.  This  short  enumeration  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  different  roads  along  which  inventions  and 
the  discoveries  of  science  pn^ress. 

By  many  it  is  thought  that  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century  exceed  in  number 
and  importance  all  the  achievements  of  the  kind  in  all 
the  ages  of  the  past. 

So  marvellous  have  been  these  developments  of 
this  century  that,  not  content  with  sober  definitions, 
men  have  defined  invent,  even  when  speaking 
only  of  mechanical  productions,  as  "creating  what 
had  not  before  existed;"  and  this  period  has 
been  described  as  an  age  of  new  creations.  The 
faroff  cry  of  the  Koyal  Preacher,  "  There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun :  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  suid,  see  this  is  new,  it  hath,  been  already 
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of  old  time  which  was  before       ii  regarded  ts  a  cry 

of  satiety  and  despair,  finding  no  responsive  echo  in 
the  array  of  inventions  of  this  bright  age. 
But  in  one  sense  the  Preacher's  words  are  ever  pnv 

foundly  true.  The  forces  and  materials  of  Nature 
always  exist,  awaiting  man's  discovery,  and  at  best 
he  can  but  vary  their  relations,  re-direct  their  course, 
or  change  their  forms.  In  a  still  narrower  sense  the 
truth  of  the  Preacht  d  declaration  is  apparent : — 

In  an  address  before  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington  in  1885,  the  late  Prof.  F.  A.  Seely,  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  set  forth  that  it  was 
one  of  the  established  laws  of  Invention,  that, 

"  Every  human  invention  has  sprung  from  some 
prior  invention,  or  from  some  prior  known  expe- 
dient." 

Inventions,  he  said,  do  not,  like  their  protectress, 
Pallas  Athene,  spring  forth  full  grown  from  the 
heads  of  their  authors ;  that  both  as  to  modem  inven- 
tions and  as  to  those  whose  history  is  unrecorded, 
each  exhibits  in  itself  the  evidence  of  a  similar  sub- 
structure; and  that,  "in  the  process  of  elimination 
we  go  back  and  back  and  find  no  resting  place  till  we 
reach  the  rude  set  of  expedients,  the  original  endow- 
n  nt  of  men  and  brutes  alike." 

inventions,  then,  are  not  creations,  but  the  evolur 
tion  of  man-made  contrivances. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  was  once  said 
by  Willijm  H.  Seward:  "The  exercise  of  the  in- 
ventive faculty  is  the  nearest  akin  to  that  of  the 
Creator  of  any  faculty  possessed  by  the  human  mind ; 
for  while  it  does  not  create  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Creator  did,  yet  it  is  the  neareet  approach  to  it  of 
anything  known  to  man." 

There  is  no  history,  rock-record,  or  other  evidence 
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of  hit  existence  as  man,  which  discloses  a  period  when 
h»  was  not  an  inventor. 

Invention  is  that  divine  spark  which  drove,  and 
still  drives  him  to  the  production  of  means  to  meet 
his  wants,  while  it  illnminatet  his  way.  From  that 
inward  spark  must  have  soon  followed  the  invention 
of  that  outer  fire  to  warm  and  cheer  him,  and  to  melt 
and  mould  the  earth  to  his  desires,  formed  for  so* 
eiety,  the  neeewitj  of  oommnnieation  with  his  fel- 
lows developed  the  power  of  speech.  Speech  devel- 
oped written  characters  and  alphabets.  Common 
communicat'on  developed  concert  of  action,  and  from 
concert  of  action  sprung  the  arts  of  society. 

But  the  evolution  of  invention  has  not  been  uni- 
forrv  Long  periods  of  slowness  and  stagnation  have 
alteni:'.u)d  with  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  prolifie 
growth,  and  these  with  seasons  of  slumber  and  re- 
pression. 

Thus,  Prof.  Langley  has  said  that  man  was  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  possibly  millions,  in  evolving  a 
cutting  edge  by  rubbing  one  stone  on  another;  but 
only  a  few  thousand  years  to  next  develop  bronze 
tools,  and  a  still  shorter  period  tools  of  iron. 

"We  cannot  say  how  long  the  period  was  from  the 
age  of  iron  tools  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  but 
we  know  that  before  those  stupendous  structures 
arose,  the  six  elementary  mechanical  powers,  the 
lever,  the  wheel,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge  and  the  screw,  were  invented.  And  without 
those  powers,  what  mechanical  tool  or  machine  has 
since  been  developed  ?  The  age  of  inventions  in  the 
times  of  the  ancients  rested  mainly  upon  simple  appli' 
cations  of  these  mechanical  powers.  The  middle  ages 
slmnbered,  bnt  on  the  coming  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth i^nturiesy  the  inventions  of  the  ancients  were 
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revived,  new  ones  added,  and  their  growth  and  de- 
▼elopment  extended  with  efer-inereaaing  speed  to  th« 

prParint  time. 

The  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  won- 
derful and  innumerable  a«  they  are,  and  marvellous 
in  results  produced,  are  but  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown 
in  the  past,  and  the  blossom  of  the  buds  grown  upon 
the  stalks  of  former  generationi.  The  early  crude 
stone  hatchet  has  become  the  keen  finished  metal  im- 
plement of  to-day,  and  the  latter  involves  in  itself  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  processea  for  concert- 
ing the  rough  ore  into  tiie  hard  and  gUatening 

steel.  .  ,     .  ,      ,  .  ,  xi 

The  crooked  and  pointed  stick  with  which  the 
Egyptian  turned  the  sands  of  the  Nile  has  dowly 
grown  to  be  the  finished  plough  that  ia  now  driven 

through  the  sod  by  steam. 

The  steam-operated  toys  of  Hero  of  Alexandn* 
were  revived  in  principle  and  incorporated  in  the 
engines  of  Papin  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  better  engines  of 
Savery,  Xewcomen,  and  more  specially  of  James 
Watt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  left  the  improve- 
ments in  steam-engines  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
great  as  they  are— inventions  only  in  matter  of  de- 
tail. .       -  ... 

It  has  been  said  tliat  electrical  science  began  wittt 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  published  in  1600.  These, 
with  the  electrical  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Gray, 
Franklin,  Galvani,  and  others  in  the  next  century, 
terminating  with  the  invention  of  his  battery  by 
Volta  in  1800,  constituted  the  framework  on  which 
was  built  that  world  of  flashing  light  and  earth-cir- 
cling messages  in  which  we  now  live. 

The  study  of  inventiona  in  any  one  or  all  eras  c.w 
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not  proceed  intelligently  unless  account  is  taken  not 
only  of  their  mode  of  construction,  and  of  their  evolu- 
tion one  from  another,  but  of  the  evolution  of  dia- 
tinet  arts,  their  relatiim,  their  interdependai<»  in 
growth,  and  their  mutual  progress. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  ancients  in  weaving 
and  spinning  by  hand  are  thoae  still  in  force;  but 
so  great  was  the  advance  of  inventions  from  hand- 
operated  mechanisms  to  machines  in  these  and  other 
arts,  and  especially  in  steam,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
age  of  machine  production  or  invention  tl^n  for  the 
first  time  really  began. 

When  the  humble  lift  became  the  completed  ele- 
vator of  to-day,  the  "sky-scraper"  buildings  ap- 
peared; but  these  buildings  waited  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  their  steel  skeletons,  and  the  steel  was  the 
child  of  the  BMsemer  ytowa. 

The  harp  with  which  David  stirred  the  dead  soul 
of  Saul  was  the  prototype  of  the  sweet  clavichord, 
the  romantic  virginal,  the  tinkling  harpsichord,  and 
the  grand  piano.  The  thrumming  of  the  chords  by 
the  fingers  was  succeeded  by  the  striking  keys ;  and 
the  more  perfect  rendition  of  tones  awaited  the  ap- 
plication of  new  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  musical 
sounds.  The  keys  and  the  levers  in  the  art  of  mus- 
ical instruments  were  transferred  to  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  are  found  to-day  striking  a  more  homely 
music  on  the  type-writer  and  on  iJioae  other  and  more 
wonderful  printing  instruments  that  mould,  and  set, 
and  distribute  the  type.  But  these  results  of  later 
days  did  not  reach  their  perfected  operations  and 
forms  until  many  other  arts  had  been  discovered  and 
developed,  by  which  to  treat  and  improve  the  wood,  and 
the  wire,  and  all  the  other  materials  of  which  those 
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early  instruments  were  composed,  and  by  which  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  operations  became 
known. 

Admitting  that  man  possesses  the  faculty  of  inven- 
tion, what  are  the  motives  that  induce  ita  exercise! 
Why  80  prolific  in  inventions  now  ?  And  will  they 
continue  to  israrease  in  number  and  importaiioe^  or 

decrease  ? 

An  interesting  treatise  of  bulky  dimensions  might 
be  written  in  answer  to  these  queries,  and  the  answers 
might  not  then  be  wholly  satisfactory.  Space  per- 
mits the  submission  of  but  a  few  observations  and 
suggestions  on  these  points: — 

Necessity  is  still  the  mother  of  inventions,  but  not 
of  all  of  them.  The  pressing  needs  of  man  in  fight- 
ing nakedness  and  hunger,  wild  beasts  and  storms, 
may  have  driven  him  to  the  production  of  most  of  his 
early  contrivances;  but  as  time  went  on  and  his 
wants  of  every  kind  multiplied,  other  factors  than 
mere  necessity  entered  into  the  problem,  and  now  it 
is  required  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  inven- 
tions imder  the  general  head  of  Wants. 

To-day  it  is  the  want  of  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  of 
tiie  necessities  of  life,  the  want  of  riches,  distinction, 
power,  and  place,  the  wants  of  philanthropy  and  the 
wants  of  selfishness,  and  that  restless,  inherent,  un- 
satisfied, indescribable  want  whidi  is  ever  pm^ing 
man  onward  on  the  road  of  progress^  that  must  be  ro* 
garded  as  the  springs  of  invention. 

Accident  is  thought  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of 
great  inventions.  It  is  a  factor  tliat  cannot  be  ig- 
nored.  But  accidents  are  only  occasional  helps, 
rarely  occurring, — flashes  of  light  suddenly  reveal- 
ing tile  end  of  the  path  along  which  the  inventor  has 
be«a  painfully  toiHi^  aad  unnotu^         by  hia 
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alone.  The/  are  sudden  discoveries  which  for  the 
most  part  simply  shorten  his  journey.  The  rare  com- 
plete contrivance  revealed  by  accident  ig  not  an  in- 
vention at  all,  but  a  discovery. 

The  greatest  incentive  in  modem  times  to  the  pro- 
duction of  inventions  is  governmental  protection. 

When  governments  began  to  recognize  the  right  of 
property  in  inventions,  and  to  devise  and  enforce 
means  by  which  their  author  should  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same,  as  he  holds  his  land,  his  house,  or  his  horse, 
then  inventions  sprung  forth  as  from  a  great  un- 
sealed fountain.  .  -r«  i  j 
This  principle  first  found  recognition  m  l^ngland 
in  1623,  when  parliament,  stung  by  the  abuse  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  grant  of  exclusive  personal 
privileges  that  served  to  crush  tlie  growth  of  inven- 
tions and  not  to  multiply  them,  by  its  celebrated 
Statute  of  Monopolies,  abolished  all  such  privileges, 
but  excepted  from  its  provisions  the  grant  of  patents 
"  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of 
new  manufactures  within  this  realm  to  the  true  and 
first  inventor  "  thereof. 

This  statute  had  little  force,  however,  in  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  inventoM  until  the  next  century, 
and  until  after  the  great  inventions  of  Arkwright  in 
spinning  and  James  Watt  in  steam-engines  had  been 
invaded,  and  the  attention  of  the  courts  called  more 
icriously  thereby  to  the  property  rights  of  inventors, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  exposition  of  the  law 
and  its  proper  enforcement.  ^ 

Then  followed  in  1789  the  incorporation  of  that 
famous  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
«  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  a&d  invent- 
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ors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  diacoveries." 

In  1791  followed  the  law  of  the  National  As- 
semhly  of  France  for  the  protection  of  new  inven- 
tions, setting  forth  in  the  preamble,  among  other 
things,  "that  not  to  regard  an  industrial  invention 
as  the  property  of  its  author  would  be  to  attack  the 
essential  rights  of  man." 

These  fundamental  principles  have  since  been 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  their  laws  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Inve  ^  in  their  nature  being  for  the  good  of  all 
mea  a.  i  y  all  time,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  by 
all  nativ.  m  their  legislation  not  to  permit  the  in- 
ventor to  lock  up  his  property  in  secret,  or  confine  it 
to  his  own  use;  and  hence  the  universal  practice  is 
to  enact  laws  giving  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  ex- 
clusive ownership  to  this  species  of  his  property  for 
a  limited  time  only,  adjudged  sufficient  to  reward 
him  for  his  efforts  in  its  production,  and  to  encourage 
others  in  like  productions;  while  he,  in  considera- 
tion for  this  protection,  is  to  fully  make  known  his 
invention,  so  that  the  public  may  he  enabled  to  freely 
make  and  use  it  after  its  exclusive  ownership  diaU 
have  expired. 

In  addition  to  the  motives  and  incentives  men- 
tioned inducing  this  modem  mighty  outflow  of  inven- 
tions, regard  must  be  had  to  the  conditions  of  per- 
sonal, political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  class  of  inventors  where  the 
mass  of  men  "re  slaves;  and  vrYam  dense  ignorance 
abounds,  invention  sleeps. 

In  the  days  of  the  greatest  inteUeetnal  freedom  of 
Greece,  Arobimedea,  Endid,  and  Hero^  its  great 
inventory  flourished j  but  when  iti  political  ^ahu 
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had  reduced  the  mass  of  citizens  to  slaves,  when  the 
work  of  the  artisan  and  the  inventor  was  not  appreci- 
ated beyond  the  gift  of  an  occasional  crown  of  laurel, 
when  manual  labour  and  the  labourer  were  scorned, 
inventions  were  not  bom,  or,  if  born,  found  no 
nonrishment  to  prolon^f  their  lives. 

In  Home,  the  labourer  found  little  respect  beyond 
the  beasts  of  burden  whose  burdens  he  shared,  and  the 
inventor  found  no  provision  of  fostering  care  or  pro- 
tection in  her  mighty  jurisprudence.  The  middle 
ages  carefully  repressed  the  minds  of  men,  and  hid 
away  in  dark  recesses  the  instruments  of  learning. 
When  men  at  lei^Ui  awoke  to  claim  their  birthrij^t 
of  freedom,  ^ey  invented  the  printing-press  and  re- 
discovered gunpowder,  with  which  to  destroy  the 
tyranny  of  both  priests  and  kings.  Then  arose 
the  modem  inventor,  and  with  him  came  the  freedom 
and  the  arts  of  civilisation  which  we  now  enjoy. 

What  the  exercise  of  free  and  protected  invention 
has  brought  to  this  century  is  thus  summarified  by 
Macaulay : 

"  It  has  lengthened  life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ; 
has  extinguished  diseases ;  has  increased  the  fertility 
of  the  soil;  given  new  security  to  the  mariner;  fur- 
nished new  arms  to  the  warrior;  spanned  great 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown 
to  our  fathers ;  it  has  guided  the  thnnderbolt  innoc- 
uously from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted  up  the 
night  with  splendour  of  the  day ;  it  has  extended  the 
range  of  human  vision;  it  has  multiplied  the  power 
of  the  human  muscles;  it  has  accelerated  motion; 
it  has  annihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  inter- 
course, correspondence,  all  friendly  oflBlces,  all  des- 
patch of  business;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to 
the  depths  of  the  lea,  to  soar  into  tiie  air,  to  peiwtrata 
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securely  into  the  noxious  reoesaes  of  the  earth;  to 
traverse  the  land  in  carts  which  whirl  along  without 
horses ;  to  cross  the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  many 
knots  an  hour  against  the  wind.  These  are  hut  a  part 
of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruits,  for  it  is  a  phi- 
losophy which  never  rests,  which  is  never  perfect. 
Its  law  is  progress.  A  point  which  yesterday  was  in- 
visible is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting 
point  to-morrow." 

The  onward  flow  of  inventions  may  be  interrupted, 
if  not  materially  stayed,  by  the  cessation  of  some  of 
the  causes  and  incentives  which  now  give  them  life. 
When  comfort  for  all  and  rest  for  all,  and  a  suitable 
division  of  labour,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  its 
fruits  are  reached,  in  that  state  of  society  which  is 
pictured  in  the  visions  of  the  social  philosopher,  or 
as  fast  as  such  conditions  are  reached,  so  soon  will 
cease  the  pricking  of  those  spurs  of  invention, — 
individual  rewards,  the  glorious  strife  of  competi- 
tion, the  harrowing  necessities,  and  the  ambitions  for 
place  and  power.  If  all  are  to  co-operate  and  share 
alike,  what  need  of  exclusive  protection  and  fierce 
and  individual  struggle  ?  Why  not  sit  down  now  and 
break  the  loaf  and  share  it,  and  pour  the  wine,  and 
enjoy  things  as  they  ar^  without  a  thou^t  for  the 
morrow  ? 

The  same  results  as  to  inventions  may  he  reached 

in  different  but  less  pleasant  ways :  When  all  the  in- 
dustries are  absorbed  by  hv.ge  combinations  of  capital 
the  strife  of  competition  among  individuals,  and  the 
making  of  individual  inventions  to  meet  such  com- 
petition, will  greatly  disappear.  Or,  the  same 
results  may  be  effected  by  stringent  laws  of  labour 
organisations,  in  restricting  or  repressing  all  indi- 
Tidaal  independoit  effort,  pnaenUiig  yrbMt  duUl  he 
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done  or  what  shall  not  be  done  along  certain  lines  of 
manufacture  or  employment  So  that  the  progress 
of  future  inventions  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
great  economic,  industrial,  and  social  battles  which 
are  now  looming  on  the  pathway  of  the  future. 

But  what  the  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  ceor 
tury  were  and  what  they  have  done  for  Humanity, 
is  a  chapter  that  must  be  read  by  all  those  now  Hy- 
ing or  to  come  who  wish  to  learn  the  history  of  their 
race.  It  is  a  story  which  gathers  up  all  the  threads 
of  previous  centuries  and  weaves  them  into  a  fabric 
which  must  be  used  in  all  the  coming  ages  in  the  a^ 
tainment  of  their  comforts,  their  adornments,  and 
their  civilisations. 

To  enumerate  all  the  inventions  of  the  century 
would  be  like  calling  up  a  vast  army  of  men  and  pro- 
claiming the  name  of  each.  The  best  that  can  oe 
done  is  to  divide  the  wide  field  into  chapters,  and  in 
these  chapters  give  as  best  one  may  an  idea  of  the 
leading  inventions  that  have  produced  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

▲ORIOnLTUBB  A2n>  ITS  IMPLEMmrTS. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  earliest  and  greatest  agri- 
culturists, and  from  them  the  art  was  leanied  by  the 
Greeks.  Greece  in  the  days  of  her  glory  greatly  im- 
proved the  art,  and  some  of  her  ablest  men  wrote  v  - 
uable  treatises  on  its  different  topics.  Ita  farme.s 
^oroughlj  ploughed  and  fertilised  the  soil,  used  vari- 
ous implemen-ts  for  its  cultivation,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  fruits, — the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  quinc^  peach,  lemon,  fig  and  many  other 
varieties  suitable  to  their  climate,  and  improved  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  horse  and  sheep.  When,  however, 
social  pride  and  luxurious  city  life  became  the  dom- 
inant passions,  agriculture  was  left  to  menials,  and 
the  art  gradually  faded  with  the  State.  Rome  in  her 
best  days  placed  farming  in  high  regard.  Her  best 
writers  wrote  yolxuninotuily  on  agricnltnral  subjects, 
a  tract  of  land  was  allotted  to  every  citizen,  which. was 
carefully  cultivated,  and  these  citizen  farmers  were 
her  worthiest  and  most  honoured  sons.  The  condition 
and  needs  of  the  soil  were  studied,  its  strength  re- 
plenished by  careful  fertilisation,  and  it  was  worked 
with  care.  There  were  ploughs  which  were  made 
heavy  or  light  as  the  different  soils  required,  and 
there  were  a  variety  of  farm  implements,  such  as 
spades,  hoea,  harrows  and  rakes.  Grains,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  were  raised,  a  variety  of 
fruitg  and  ve^petables,  and  great  attention  paid  to 
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the  breeding  of  stock.  Cato  and  Varro,  Virgil  and 
Columella,  Pliny  and  Palladius  delighted  to  instruct 
the  fanner  and  praise  his  occupation. 

But  as  the  Roman  Empire  grew,  its  armies  ab- 
sorbed its  intelligent  farmers,  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
was  lef  c  to  the  menial  and  the  slave,  and  the  Empire 
and  agriculture  declined  together. 

Then  oame  the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  pour- 
ing in  waves  over  the  southern  countries  and  burying 
from  sight  their  arts  and  civilisation.  The  gloom  of 
the  middle  ages  then  closed  down  npon  the  Enropean 
world.  Whatever  good  may  have  been  accomplished 
in  other  directions  by  the  crusades,  agric^ure 
reached  its  lowest  ebb,  save  in  those  instances  where 
the  culture  of  the  8<h1  received  atteution  from  BKm- 
astic  institutions. 

The  sixteenth  century  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
time  when  Europe  awoke  from  its  long  slumber. 
Then  it  wm  after  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
had  become  well  established  that  publications  on  ^i- 
culture  began  to  appear.    The  Boke   of  Hus- 
handrie,  in  1528,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  ; 
Thomas  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry;  Barnaby  Googe's  The  Whole  ^rt^f 
Husbandry;  The  Jewel  House  of  Art  and  Nat- 
ure, by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt;  the  English  Improver  of 
Walter  Blithe,  and  the  writings  of  Sir  Kichard 
Weston  on  the  husbandry  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
were  the  principal  torches  by  which  the  light  on  this 
subject  was  handed  down  through  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.   Further  awakening  washad 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  part  of  which 
was  given  by  Jethro  Tull,  an  English  agriculturist, 
who  lived,  and  wrote,  and  laboured  in  the  cause  be- 
tween 1680  and  1740.   Tull's  leading  idea  was  the 
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thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  his  doctrines 
ing  that  plants  derived  their  nourishment  from 
minute  particles  of  soil,  hence  the  need  of  its  pulver- 
isation.   He  invented  and  introduced  a  horse  hoe, 
a  grain  drill,  and  a  threshing  machine. 

Next  appeared  Arthur  Young,  of  England,  bom  in 
1741,  whose  life  was  extended  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  to  whom  the  world  was  greatly  indebted 
for  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge.    He  de- 
voted frequent  and  long  journeys  to  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  agrieuhnral  subjects,  and  his  writings  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  assistance  of  the  leamied 
everywhere.   His  chief  work  was  the  making  known 
widely  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  ammonia  and  am- 
moniacal  compounds  on  vegetation.  Many  other  use- 
ful branches  of  the  subject,  clearly  treated  by  him, 
are  found  in  his  Annals  of  Agriculture.    It  was 
this  same  Arthur  Young  with  whom  Washington 
correspondedfrom  his  quiet  retreat  atMount Vernon. 
After  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  1783 
and  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789 
and  his  elevation  to  tlie  Presidency  in  that  year, 
Washington  devoted  very  much  of  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  large  estate  in  Virginia.   He  took 
great  interest  in  every  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  its  implements.    He  invented  a  plough  and  a 
rotary  seed  drill,  improved  his  harrows  and  mills, 
and  made  many  inquiries  relative  to  the  effi- 
cACsy  of  ploughs  and  threshing  miachines  made 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.    It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  opened  an  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  Young  on  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  was  carried  on  even  while 
he  was  President,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
proffer  of  Youngs  services  to  fill  an  order  for  eeeda 
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and  two  ploughs  from  a  London  merchant.  He 
alBO  wrote  to  Robert  Cary  &  Co.,  merchants  in 
London,  concerning  an  engine  he  had  heard  of  as 
being  constructed  in  Switzerland,  for  pulling  up 
trees  and  their  stumps  by  the  roots,  and  ordered  one 
to  be  sent      i  if  the  machine  were  efficient. 

Jeffersox,  Washington's  great  contemporaneoni 
statesman  and  Virginia  planter,  and  to  whom  has 
been  ascribed  the  chief  glory  of  the  American  patent 
system,  himself  also  an  inventor,  enriched  his 
country  by  the  full  scientific  knowledge  ho  bad 
gained  from  all  Europe  of  agricultural  pursuits  and 
improvements. 

The  progress  of  the  art,  in  a  fundamental  sense, 
that  is  in  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents,  properties, 
and  needs  of  the  soil,  commenced  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  resulting  in  his  celebrated  lectures  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  1802  to  1812,  and 
his  practical  experiments  in  the  growth  of  plants  and 
the  nature  of  fertilisers.    Agricultural  societies  and 
boards  were  a  characteristic  product  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Europe  and  America.    But  this  birth,  or 
revival  of  agricultural  studies,  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest taken  therein  by  its  great  and  learned  men, 
and  all  its  valuable  publications  and  discoveries,  bore 
comparatively  little  fruit  in  that  century.    The  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
led  to  a  determined,  and  in  many  instances  violent  re- 
sistance to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  macfein- 
ery  and  the  practical  application  of  what  they  called 
"book-farming."    A  fear  of  driving  people  out  of 
employment  led  them  to  make  war  upon  new  agri- 
cultural machines  and  their  inventors,  as  they  had 
up(m  weaving  and  spinning  inv^tions.    This  war 
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was  more  marked  in  England  than  eliewhere,  be- 
cause there  more  of  the  new  machines  were  first  in- 
troduced, and  the  number  of  labourers  in  those  fields 
was  the  greatest.  In  America  the  ignorance  took  the 

milder  shape  of  contempt  and  prejudice.  Farmers 
refused,  for  instance,  to  use  caet-iron  ploughs  as  it 
was  feared  they  would  poison  the  soil. 
So  slow  was  the  invention  and  introduction  of  new 

devices,  that  if  Ruth  had  revisited  the  earth  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  might  have 
seen  again  in  the  fields  of  the  husbandmen  everywhere 
the  sickle  of  the  reapers  l>ohind  whom  she  gleaned  in 
the  fields  of  Boaz,  hc^ird  again  the  beating  on  the 
threshing  floor,  end  felt  the  old  familiar  rush  of  the 
winnowing  wind.  Cincinnatus  returning  then  would 
have  recognised  the  plough  in  common  use  as  about  the 
same  in  form  as  that  which  he  once  abandoned  on  his 
farm  beyond  the  Tiber. 

But  with  the  spread  of  publications,  the  extension 
of  learning,  the  protection  now  at  last  obtained  and 
enforced  for  inventions,  and  with  the  foundations 
laid  and  the  guide-posts  erected  in  nearly  every  art 
and  science  by  previous  discoverers,  inventors  and 
writers,  the  centur^^  was  now  ready  to  start  on  that 
career  of  inventions  which  has  rendered  it  so  glorious. 

As  the  turning  over  and  loosening  of  the  sod  and 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  seed  was,  and  still  is  the 
first  step  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  plough  is  the 
first  implement  to  be  considered  in  this  review. 

A  plough  possesses  fiveessential  features, — a  frame 
or  beam  to  which  the  horses  are  attached  and  which  is 
provided  with  handles  by  which  the  operator  guides 
the  plough,  a  share  to  sever  the  bottom  of  a  slice 
of  land — the  furrow — from  the  land  beneath,  amould 
board  following  the  share  to  turn  the  furrow  over 
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to  one  side,  and  a  landwde,  the  side  opposite  the 
mould  board  and  which  prewei  against  the  un- 
nlouirhed  irrouiid  and  steadies  the  plough,  io 
wTeen  commonly  added  a  device  ca^^d 
the  coulter,  which  is  a  knife       .•^f.'P  ^« 
fastened  to'^e  frame  in  •dvance  of  the  ehare 
and  adapted  to  cut  the  sod  or  soil  so  that  the 
furrow  may  bo  more  easily  turned,  ^djustaUe 
gauge  wheel  secured  to  the  beam  in  ;d^«f  ~ 
Scmlter,  and  which  runs  upon  the  surface  of  tho  soil 
to  determine  by  the  distance  between  the  perime  er  of 
the  wheel  at  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  of  the  plou^ 
share  the  depth  of  the  fnrrow,  and  a  clfvis,  which  is 
an  adjustable  metal  strap  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
beam  to  which  the  draught  is  secured,  and  by  wh  ch 
the  pitch  of  the  beam  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the 
hakm  are  regulated.    The  general  features,  the 
beam,  handles,  and  share,  have  existed  ^  ploughs 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  history.    A  plough  wita  a 
meul  share  was  referred  to  by  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
S:l;  enturTe?before  Christ: ''T^^^^^^ 

swords  into  plough-shar« ; and^«^  %l^i\^lt 
the  coulter  and  gauge  wheel  added  «  fo^d  n  the 
Caylus  collection  of  Greek  antiquities.    The  inven 
tions  of  centuries  in  ploughs  have  proc^ded  along  the 
lines  of  the  elements  above  enumerated. 

The  leading  features  of  the  modem  plough  witli  a 
share  and  mould  board  constructed  to  run  m  a  certain 
track  and  turn  its  furrows  one  over  against  the  other, 
appear  to  have  originated  in  HoUjmd  « <f  ^l^^^, 
tiirv  and  from  there  ^vere  made  known  to  England. 
Ss  Small  of  Scotland  v  rote  of  and  mad.  pb^ 
having  a  cast-iron  mould  board  and  cast  and  wrought 
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ftndied  and  wrote  upon  th«  proper  ehape  to  be  given 

to  the  morH  board. 

Charles  i^  ewbold  in  1797  took  out  the  first  patent 
in  the  United  States  for  a  plough — all  parts  «wt  in 
one  piece  of  solid  iron  except  the  beam  and  handles. 

It  is  a  favourite  idea  with  some  writers  and  with 
more  talkers,  that  when  the  necessity  really  arises  for 
an  invention  the  natural  inventive  genius  of  man  will 
at  once  supply  it.  Nothing  was  more  needed  and 
sought  after  for  thirty  centuries  among  tillers  of  the 
soil  than  a  good  plough,  and  what  finally  supplied  it 
was  not  necessity  alone,  but  i:  n^^  ov  ^d  brains.  Long 
■were  the  continued  eflforts,  St  ■  aiated  no  doubt  in 
part  by  necessity,  but  stimulated  also  by  other  mo- 
tives, to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and 
among  which  are  the  love  of  progress,  the  hope  of 
gain,  and  legislative  protection  in  the  possession  of 
inventive  property. 

The  beet  plans  ci  writers  and  inventors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  not  fully  developed  until 
the  nineteenth,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  within 
the  last  one  hundred  years  a  better  plough  has  been 
produced  than  in  all  of  the  thousands  of  years  before. 
The  defects  which  the  nineteenth  century's  improve- 
ments in  ploughs  were  designed  to  remedy  can  best  be 
understood  by  first  realising  what  was  the  condition 
of  ploughs  in  common  use  when  the  century  opened. 

Different  parts  of  the  plough,  sudi  as  the  share  and 
coulter,  were  constructed  of  iron,  but  the  general 
practice  among  farmers  was  to  make  the  beam  and 
frame,  handles  and  mould  board  of  strong  and  heavy 
timber.  The  bem  was  straight,  long,  and  heavy, 
and  that  and  the  mould  generally  hewed  from  a  tree. 
The  mould  board  on  both  sides  to  prevent  its  wearing 
out  too  rapidly  was  covered  with  more  or  kis  thick 
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plates  of  iron.  The  handles  were  made  from  crooked 
branches  of  trees.    "  The  beam,"  it  is  said,  "  was  set 
at  any  pitch  that  fancy  might  dictate,  witii  the 
handles  fastened  on  almost  at  right  angles  with  it, 
thus  leaving  the  ploughman  little  control  over  his  im- 
plement which  did  its  work  in  a  very  slow  and  imper- 
fect manner."  It  was  some  such  plough  that  Lord 
Eames  complained  about  in  the  Qentleman  Farmer 
in  1768,  as  being  used  in  Scotland— two  horses 
and  two  oxen  were  necessary  to  pull  it,  "  the  ridges 
in  the  fields  were  hij^  and  broad,  in  fact  enormous 
masses  of  accumulated  earth,  that  could  not  admit 
of  cross  ploughing  or  cultivation ;  shallow  ploughiiy 
universal;  ribbing,  by  which  half  the  land  was  left 
nntilled,  a  general  practice  over  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland;  a  continual  struggle  between  the  corn  and 
weeds  for  superiority."    As  late  as  1820  an  Amer- 
ican writer  was  making  the  same  complaint.  "  Your 
farrows,"  he  said,  "  stand  up  like  the  ribs  of  a  lean 
horse  in  the  month  of  March.    A  lazy  ploughmMi 
may  sit  on  the  beam  and  count  every  bout  of  his  day's 
work;  besides  the  greatest  objection  to  all  these 
ploughs  is  that  they  do  not  perform  the  work  well 
and  the  expense  is  enormous  for  blacksmith  work. 
It  was  complained  by  another  that  it  took  eight  or  ten 
oxen  to  draw  it,  a  man  to  ride  upon  the  beam  to  keep 
it  on  the  ground,  and  a  man  followed  the  plough  with 
a  heavy  iron  hoe  to  dig  up  the  "baulks." 

The  improvements  made  in  the  plough  during  the 
century  have  had  for  their  object  to  lessen  the  great 
friction  between  the  wide,  heavy,  ill-formed  share 
and  mould  board,  and  the  ground,  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  giving  to  the  share  a  sharp  clean  taper- 
ing  form,  and  to  the  mould  board  a  shape  best  calcu- 
lated to  turn  the  furrow  slice  j  to  improve  the  lino 
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of  draught  so  that  the  pull  of  the  team  may  be  most 
advantageously  employed,  Which  has  been  effected 
after  long  trials,  study  and  experiment  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  beam,  clevis  and  draft  rod,  setting  the 
coulter  at  a  proper  angle  and  giving  the  landside  a 
plane  and  parallel  surface;  to  increase  the  wear  and 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  parts,  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  ingenious  processes  in  treating  thie 
metal  of  which  the  parts  are  composed,  and  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  parts ;  to  render  the  plough  easily 
repairable  by  casting  the  parts  in  sets  and  number- 
ing them,  by  which  any  part  may  be  replaced  by  the 
manufacturer  without  resort  to  the  blacksmith.  In 
short  there  is  no  part  of  the  plough  but  what  has  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  attention  of  the  inventor. 
This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  alone  nearly  eleven  thousand  patents 
on  ploughs  were  issued  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  applications  for 
these  patents  were  examined  as  to  their  novelty,  be- 
fore the  grant  of  the  patent,  the  enormous  amount  of 
study  and  invention  expended  on  this  article  can  be 
appreciated.  Among  the  century's  improvements  in 
this  line  is  the  use  of  disks  in  place  of  the  old  shovd 
blades  to  penetrate  the  earth  and  revolve  in  contact 
therewith.  Cutting  disks  are  harnessed  to  steam 
motors  and  are  adapted  to  break  up  at  one  operation 
a  wide  strip  of  ground.  The  long-studied  problem 
of  employing  a  gang  of  ploughs  to  plough  back  and 
forth  and  successfully  operated  by  steam  has  been 
solved,  and  electricity  is  now  being  introduced  as  a 
motor  in  place  of  steam.  Thus  millions  of  broad 
acres  which  never  would  have  been  otherwise  turned 
are  now  cultivated.  The  tired  muscle-strained 
ploufflmuui  who  homeward  plodded  bit  weary  way  at 
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night  may  now  comfortably  ride  at  his  ease  upon  the 
plough,  while  at  the  same  time  the  beaste  that  pull  rt 
have  a  lighter  load  than  ever  before. 

Next  to  the  ploughamong  theimplenwnta  forbreak- 
ing,  clearing  and  otherwise  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  seed,  comes  the  harrow.  From  time  im- 
memorial it  has  been  customary  to  arm  some  sort  of 
a  frame  with  wooden  or  iron  spikes  to  scratch  uie 
earth  after  the  ploughing.    But  this  century  has 
greatly  improved  the  old  constructions.  Harrows 
are  now  found  everywhere  made  in  sections  to  give 
flexibility  to  the  frame ;  collected  in  gangs  to  increase 
the  extent  of  operation ;  made  with  disks  instead  of 
spikes,  with  which  to  cut  the  roots  of  weeds  and  sepa- 
rate the  soil,  instead  of  merely  scratching  them.  A 
still  later  invasion,  curved  spring  teeth,  has  been 
found  far  superior  to  spikes  or  disks  in  throwing  up, 
separating  and  pulverising  the  soil.    A  harrow  com- 
prising  two  ranks  of  oppositely  curved  trailing  teefli 
is  especially  popular  in  some  countries.   These  three 
distinct  classes  of  harrows,  the  disk  type,  the  curved 
spring  tooth  type,  and  gangs  of  sections  of  concavo- 
convex  disks,  particularly  distinguish  this  class  of  in^- 
pleBientt  from  the  old  forms  of  previous  agea. 
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C^SAFTEB  UL 

.i<in:iWifWi'iiiii.i  MPLBMiMTa 

It  is  wonderful  for  how  many  generations  men 
were  contented  to  l^ttm  gm^m  into  the  fur  as  the  Par- 
able relates: 

"  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow,  and  when  he 
sowed  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls 
came  and  devoured  tneffi  up:  smm  f^il  on  stony 
places  where  they  had  not  mnch  earth,  and  forthwith 
they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of 
earth ;  and  when  the  sun  was  up  they  were  scorched ; 
and  because  they  had  no  root  they  withered  away. 
And  some  fell  among  thorns  and  the  thorns  sprung 
up  and  choked  them.  But  others  fell  into  good 
ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  a 
some  sixtyfold,  and  some  thirtyfold." 

Here  are  indicated  the  defects  in  depositing  the 
seed  that  only  the  inventions  of  the  century  have 
fully  corrected.  The  equal  distribution  of  the  seedl 
and  not  its  wide  scattering,  its  sowing  in  regular 
drills  or  planting  at  intervals,  at  certain  and  uni- 
form depths,  the  adaptation  of  devices  to  meet  the 
variations  in  the  land  to  be  planted,  and  in  short  tli» 
substitution  of  quick,  certain,  positive  mechanisms 
for  the  slow,  uncertain,  variable  hand  of  man.  Not 
only  has  the  increase  an  hundredfold  bees  obtained 
but  with  the  machines  of  to-day  the  sowing  and  plants 
ing  of  a  hundredfold  more  land  has  been  made  pos^ 
eible,  the  employment  of  armies  of  mea  where  idle- 
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neu  would  have  reigned,  and  the  feeding  of  millions 
of  people  among  whom  hunger  would  otherwise  have 
prevailed.  Not  only  did  this  machinery  not  exist 
at  the  h^inning  of  the  century,  but  the  agricultural 
machine  and  devices  in  this  line  of  the  character 
existing  fifty  years  ago  are  now  discarded  as  useless 
and  worthless. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ploughs,  at- 
tempts had  been  made  through  the  centuries  to  invent 
and  improve  seeding  inplements.  The  Assyrians  500 
years  b.  c.  had  in  vme  a  rude  plough  in  which  behind 
the  sharp  wooden  plough  point  was  fixed  a  bowl- 
shaped  hopper  through  which  seed  was  dropped  into 
the  furrow,  and  was  covered  by  the  falling  back  of 
the  furrow  upon  it  The  Chinese,  probably  before 
that  time,  had  a  wheelbarrow  arrangement  with  a 
seed  hopper  and  separate  seed  spouts.  In  India  a 
drilling  hopper  had  beeu  attached  to  a  plough.  Italy 
claims  the  honour  among  European  nations  of  first 
introducing  a  machine  for  so\ving  grain.  It  was  in- 
vented about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  is  descrited  hy  Zanon  in  his  Work  on 
Agriculture  printed  at  Venice  in  1764.  It  was  a 
machine  mounted  on  two  wheels,  that  had  a  seed  box 
in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  series  of  holes  opening 
into  a  corresponding  number  of  metal  tubes  or  fun- 
nels. At  their  front  these  tubes  at  their  lower  ends 
were  sharpened  to  make  small  furrows  into  which 
the  seed  dropped. 

Similar  single  machines  were  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  devised  in  Aus- 
tria and  England.  The  one  in  Austria  was  in- 
vented by  a  Spaniard,  one  Don  Joseph  de  Lescatello^ 
tested  in  Luxembourg  in  1662.  The  inventor  was 
rewarded  by  the  Emperor,  recommended  to  the  King 
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of  Spain,  and  in  1663  and  1664  his  machines  were 
made  and  sold  at  Madrid.  The  knowledge  of  this 
Spaniard's  invention  was  made  known  in  England  in 
1699  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  John  Evelyn. 
Jethro  TuU  in  England  shortly  after  invented  and 
introduced  a  combined  system  of  drilling,  ploughing 
and  cultivating.  He  sowed  different  seeds  from  the 
same  machine,  and  arranged  that  they  might  be  cov- 
ered at  different  depths.  TuU's  machines  were  much 
improved  by  James  Cooke,  a  clergyman  tif  Lanca- 
shire, England;  and  also  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Baldwin  and  Wells  of  Nor- 
folk, England. 

Washington  and  others  in  America  had  ako  ooash 
menced  to  invent  and  experiment  with  seeding  ma- 
chines. But  as  before  intimated,  the  nineteenth 
century  found  the  great  mass  of  farmers  everywhere 
sowing  their  wheat  and  other  grains  by  throwing 
them  into  the  air  by  hand,  to  be  met  by  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  blown  into  hollows  and  on  ridges,  on  st/'ies 
and  thorny  places, — ^requiring  oftm  a  second  and 
third  repetition  of  the  same  tedious  process. 

In  1878  Mr.  Coffin,  a  distinguished  journalist  of 
Boston,  in  an  address  before  the  Patent  Conmnittee 
of  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  set  forth  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  modern  improvements  in  seeders  as  follows: 

"  The  seeder  covers  the  soil  to  a  \miform  depth. 
It  sows  evenly,  and  sows  a  specific  quantity.  Ton 
may  graduate  it  so  that,  after  a  little  experience,  you 
can  determine  the  amount  per  acre  even  to  a  quart 
of  wheat  They  sow  all  ?  'nda  of  grain, — ^wheat, 
clover,  and  superphosphate,  if  need  he^  at  once. 
Th^  harrow  at  the  same  time.  They  make  the  crop 
more  certain.  It  is  the  united  testimony  of  manufao- 
turera  and  farmers  alike  that  the  crop  is  increased 
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from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter wheat.  Winter  wheat,  you  are  aware,  in  the 
freezing  and  thawing  season,  is  apt  to  heave  out.  It 
is  desirable  to  bury  the  seed  a  uniform  and  proper 
depth  and  to  throw  over  the  young  plant  such  an 
amount  of  soil  that  it  shall  not  heave  with  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  Of  the  860,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  raised  last  year  I  suppose  more  than  300,000,- 
000  was  winter  wheat.  One-eighth  of  thia  is  37- 
700,000  bushels." 

It  would  seem  to  many  that  after  the  adoption 
of  a  seed  hopper,  and  spouts  with  sharpened  ends 
that  cut  the  drill  rows  in  the  furrows  and  deposited 
the  seed  tiierein,  that  little  was  left  to  be  done  in  this 
class  of  inventions ;  but  a  great  many  improvements 
were  necessary.  Gravity  alone  •could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  feeding  the  seed.  Means  had  to  be 
devised  for  a  oontinnous  and  regular  discharge  from 
each  grain  tube ;  for  varying  the  quantity  of  the  seed 
fed  by  varying  the  escape  openings,  or  by  positive 
mechanical  movements  variable  in  speed ;  for  fixing 
accurately  the  quantity  of  seed  discharged;  for 
changing  the  apparatus  to  feed  coarse  or  fine  seed; 
and  for  rendering  the  apparatus  efficient  on  different 
surfaces — steep  hilkides,  level  plains,  irregular 
lands. 

An  important  step  was  the  substitution  of  what  is 
called  the  "  force  feed  "  for  the  gravity  feed.  There 
is  a  variety  of  devices  for  this  purpose,  the  principle 
of  one  of  them  being  a  revolving  feed  wheel  located 
beneath  the  hopper,  and  above  each  spout^  the  two 
casings  between  which  the  feed  wheel  revolves  form- 
ing the  outer  walls  of  a  complete  measuring  channel, 
or  throat,  through  which  the  grain  is  carried  by  the 
rotarjr  motion  of  the  wheel,  thus  providing  the  means 
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of  measuring  the  seed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could 
be  done  by  a  small  measure.  The  quantity  town  fet 
acre  is  governed  by  simply  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  speed  of  the  feed  wheel.  In  one  form  of  do- 
vice  this  change  of  speed  is  altered  by  a  system  of 
cone  gearing.  A  graduated  flow  of  the  seed  has  also 
been  effected  by  the  employment  of  a  cylinder  hav- 
ing a  smooth  <nd  fluted  part  working  m  a  cup  be- 
neath the  hopper  with  provision  for  adjustoent  of 
the  smooth  part  towards  and  from  the  fluted  part  to 
cut  off  or  increase  the  flow. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  a  separate  apparatus  for  sep- 
arate sizes  of  grain  and  other  eeed,  the  seed  holder 
has  been  divided  into  parts— one  part  for  contain- 
ing wheat,  barley  and  other  medium-sized  grains, 
and  another  for  corn,  peas  and  the  larger  seeds. 
And  as  these  parts  are  used  on  separate  occasions, 
the  respective  apertures  are  opened  or  closed  by  a 
sliding  bottom  and  by  a  single  movement  of  the  hand. 

Rubber  tubes  for  conducting  the  seed  through  the 
hollow  holes  were  introduced  in  place  of  the  metal 
spouts  that  answered  both  as  a  spout  and  a  hoe. 

In  place  of  the  common  hoe  drill  of  a  form  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  hoes  being 
forced  into  the  soil  by  the  use  of  levers  and  weights^ 
what  are  known  as  "  shoe  drills  "  have  largelv  suc- 
ceeded. A  series  of  shoes  are  pivoted  to  the  frame, 
extend  beneath  the  seed  box,  and  are  provided  with 
springs  for  depressing  or  raising  them. 

All  kinds  of  seed*  and  fertilisers,  separately 
or  together,  may  be  now  sown,  and  the  broadcast  sow- 
ing of  a  larger  area  than  that  covered  by  the  throw 
of  the  hand  can  now  be  given  by  machinery.  ^ 

Com  and  cotton  seed  are  thus  also  plante'^  uuxea 
or  unmixed  with  the  f  ertaising  material. 
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Not  only  have  light  plonglM  been  combined  willi 
small  seed  boxes  and  one  or  more  seed  tubes,  for  easy 
work  in  gardens,  but  the  arrangements  varied  and 
graded  for  different  vuen  until  ia  reached  that 

great  machine  run  by  steam  power,  in  which  is 
assembled  a  gang  oi  heavy  harrows  in  front  to  loosen 
and  pulverise  the  soil,  then  the  seed  and  fertilising 
drill  of  capacious  width  for  sowing  the  grain  in  rows, 
followed  by  a  lighter  broad  harrow  to  cover  the  seed, 
and  all  so  arranged  that  the  steam  lifts  the  heavy 
frames  on  turning,  and  all  ecmtroUed  easily  by  Hie 
man  who  rides  upon  the  machine. 

In  planting  at  intervals  or  in  hills,  aa  com  and 
potatoes,  and  other  like  larger  seeds,  no  longer  is  the 
fanner  required  to  trudge  across  the  wide  field  earry- 
ing  a  heavy  load  in  bag  or  box,  or  compel  his 
boys  or  women  folk  to  drop  the  seed  while  he 
follows  on  laboriously  with  the  hoe.  He  may  now 
ride,  if  he  so  choose^  and  the  machine  which  carries 
him  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  operating  the 
supply  and  cut-oflE  of  the  grain  at  intervals. 

The  object  of  the  farmer  in  planting  com  is  to 
plant  it  in  straight  lines  about  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  putting  from  three  to  five  grains  into  each  spot 
in  a  scattered  and  not  huddled  condition.  These  ob- 
jects are  tc^thor  nicely  aoc(»mplished  hy  a  variety 
of  modem  machines. 

The  planting  of  great  fields  of  potatoes  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  machinery  that  first  slices 
them  and  then  sows  the  slices  continuously  in  a  row, 
or  drops  them  in  separate  spots  or  hills,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  finest  seeds,  such  as  grass  and  clover, 
onion  and  turnip  seed,  and  delicate  seed  like  rice, 
are  handled  and  sown  by  machines  without  crushing 
or  bruising,  and  with  the  utmost  exactness.  Just 
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wlat  wed  u  necessary  to  be  supplied  to  the  machine 
for  a  given  area  is  decided  upon,  and  the  machine 
distributes  the  same  with  the  same  nicejjr  that  a 
doctor  distributes  the  proper  dose  of  peUeta  upon 
the  palm  of  hi&  patient.  ,  v 

Transplanters  as  well  as  planters  have  been  de- 
vised.  These  transplanters  will  dig  the  plant  trench, 
distribute  the  fertiliser,  set  the  plant,  pack  the  earth 
and  water  the  plant,  automatically.  ^ 

The  class  of  machines  known  as  cultivators  are 
those  only,  properly  speaking,  which  are  employed  to 
cultivate  the  plant  after  the  crop  is  above  the  ground. 
The  duties  which  they  perform  are  to  loosen  the 
earth,  destroy  the  weeds,  and  throw  the  loosened 
earth  around  the  growing  plant. 

Here  again  the  laborious  hoe  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  labour-saving  machine. 

Cultivators  have  names  which  indicate  their  con- 
struction and  the  crop  with  which  they  are  adapted 
to  be  used.    Thus  there  are  "  corn  cultivators, 
"cotton  cultivators,"  "sugar-cane  cultivators,  etc. 
Riding  cultivators  are  known  as  "  sulky  cultivators 
where  thoy  are  provided  with  two  wheels  and  a  seat 

for  the  driver.   , 

If  worked  between  two  rows  they  are  termed 
single,  and  when  between  three  rows,  double  cultiva- 
tors. A  riding  cultivator  adapted  to  work  three 
rows  has  an  arched  axle  to  pass  over  the  rows  of 
the  growing  planta  and  cultivate  both  sides  of  the 
plants  in  each  row.  Double  cultivators  are  con- 
structed so  that  their  outside  teeth  may  be  adjusted 
in  and  out  from  the  centre  of  the  machine  to  meet 
the  width  of  the  rows  between  which  they  operate.  A 
"walking  cultivator"  is  when  the  operator  walks  and 
guides  the  machine  with  the  hands  as  with  ploughs. 
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Ordinary  plouf^  are  oonverted  into  cnlUraton 
Bupplyiiig  them  with  double  adjustable  mould  boards, 
lugeniotu  arrangements  generally  exist  for  widening 
or  narrowing  the  cultivator  and  for  throwing  the  soil 
irom  the  centre  of  the  furrow  to  opposite  sides  and 
against  the  plant.  The  depth  to  which  the  shares  or 
cultivator  blades  work  in  the  ground  may  be  ad- 
justed by  a  gauge  wheel  upon  the  draught  beam,  or  a 
roller  on  the  back  of  the  frame. 

Disk  cultivators  are  those  in  which  disk  blades  in- 
stead of  ploughs  are  used  with  which  to  disturb  the 
soil  already  broken.  As  with  ploughs,  so  with  ci.  lti* 
vators,  steam-engines  are  employed  to  draw  -  ang 
of  cultivating  teeth  or  blades,  their  framewo  ^.,  and 
the  operator  seated  thereon,  to  and  fro  across  the 
field  between  two  or  more  rows,  turning  and  running 
the  machine  at  the  end  of  the  rows. 

Millet's  recent  celebrated  painting  represents  a 
bmtal,  primitive  type  of  a  man  leaning  heavily  on  a 
hoe  as  ancient  and  woful  in  character  as  the  man 
himself.  It  is  a  picture  of  hopeless  drudgery  and 
blank  ignore  rt  ?e.  Markham,  the  poet,  has  seized  upon 
this  picture,  dwelt  eloquently  on  its  horrors,  and 
apostrophised  it  as  if  it  were  a  condition  now  exist' 
ing.    He  exclaims, 

"  O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands 
Bow  wiU  tiM  ftttore  reekim  with  tfak  man  ?  " 

The  present  has  already  reckoned  with  him,  and 
he  and  his  awkward  implement  of  drudgery  nowhere 
exist,  except  as  left-over  specimens  of  ancient  and 
pre-historic  misery  occasionally  found  in  some  be- 
nighted region  of  the  world. 

The  plough  and  the  hoe  are  the  chief  implements 
with  which  man  has  subdued  the  earth.   Their  use 
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has  not  been  oonfined  to  the  drudge  and  the  slave,  but 

men,  the  leaders  and  ornaments  of  their  race,  have 
stood  behind  them  adding  to  themselves  graces,  and 
crowning  labor  with  dignity.    Oincinnatus  is  only 
one  of  a  long  line  of  public  men  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times  who  have  served  their  country  in  theplough- 
field  as  well  as  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  halls 
of  Legislation.   We  hear  the  song  of  the  poet  rif 
iag  with  that  of  the  lark  as  he  turns  the  sod.  Bums, 
lamenting  that  his  share  uptears  the  bed  of  the  "  wee 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower"  and  sorrowing  that 
he  has  turned  the    Mousie  "  from  its  "  bit  o'  leaves 
and  stibble"  by  the  cruel  coulter.    The  finest  na- 
tures, tuned  too  fine  to  meet  the  rude  blasts  of  the 
world,  have  shrunk  like  Cowper  to  rural  semes,  and 
sought  with  the  hoe  among  flowers  and  plants  for 
that  balm  and  strength  unfound  in  crowded  marts. 

But  the  dignity  imparted  to  the  profession  of  Agri- 
culture by  a  few  has  now  by  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion become  the  heritage  of  all. 

While  prophets  have  lamented,  and  artists  have 
painted,  and  poets  sorrowed  over  the  drudgeries  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  tillers  have  steadily  and  quietly 
and  witk  ibfinite  patience  and  toil  worked  out  their 
own  salvation.  They  no  longer  find  themselves 
"  plundered  and  profaned  and  disinberited,"  but 
they  have  yoked  the  forces  of  nature  to  their 
service,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  sowing 
of  the  seed,  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  have  be- 
come to  them  things  of  pleasurable  labour. 

Witib  Ae  aid  of  these  inventions  which  have  been 
turned  into  their  hands  by  the  prolific  developments 
of  the  century  they  are,  so  far  as  the  aofl  is  con- 
cerned, no  longer  "  brothers  of  the  ox,"  but  king  of 
kings  and  lord  of  lords* 
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Ir  the  farmer,  toward  the  close  of  the  180x  cen- 
tury, tired  with  tho  sickle  and  the  ecythe  for  cutting 
his  grass  and  grain,  had  looked  about  for  more  ex- 
peditiotw  means,  he  would  have  foond  nothing  bet- 
ter for  cutting  his  grass ;  and  for  harvesting  his  grain 
he  would  have  been  rcferrc^l  to  a  machine  that  hiwl 
existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Thw 
machine  wai  described  Iqr  Pliny,  writing  about  a.  d. 
60,  who  says  that  it  was  used  ou  the  plains  oi 
Rhajtda.  The  same  machine  was  described  by  Pai- 
ladius  in  the  fourth  century.  That  madiine  is  iuh- 
ftantiaJly  the  machine  that  is  used  to-day  for  cutting 
and  gathering  clover  heads  to  ol^rai  the  seed.  It 
is  now  called  a  header. 

A  machine  that  haa  been  in  use  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies deservfis  to  be  described,  ai  'i  its  inventor  re« 
membered ;  but  the  name  of  the  inv(  utor  has  been  lost 
in  oblivion.  The  description  of  Palladiw  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  pluii  -  of  Gaul,  tho^  use  ihis  quick  v-ay 
of  reaping  and  without  reapers  c  t,  large  fields  w'>h 
an  ox  in  cm  ixf.  For  this  purpose  a  nM»hine  u 
made  carried  upon  two  wheels  :  ae  snv  :  ^nrfact 
has  boards  erected  at  the  side,  -^hich.  iop.ng  outr 
ward,  make  a  wider  space  above.  The  ^  lai^  "m.  the 
fore  part  is  lower  Aan  the  oth.  Up  n  t^wro 
ftz«  a  great  maaj  trnaUX  teetii,        set  in  a  r  ai^- 
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iwering  to  the  h^fht  ol  ^  e«w      com  (wV  ^a^\ 

otid  t  irned  upward  the  ^s.  ^  a  the  back  pan  of 
the  machine  t  vo  short  sha  ^  are  xed  like  tlio  pcA» 
ef  t  these  an  ox  is  yokeu  with  his  head  to 

the  11  achin. ,  md  ,  le  yoke  am.  :-ace8  likewise 
turm(  the  -^ntrary  way.  Whca  the  machine  ia 
piKheu  thj  ugh  the  BtandtBg  cora  all  the  ears 
iiuiBpiiihriiiiiri  by  the  teeth  and  cut  off  by  them  from 
4m  rtraw  and  drop  into  the  machine.  The  duv  r- 
■eli  It  higher  or  lower  as  he  finds  it  nece8!«ar  By 
a  few  feoiP  ai^  returmags  the  w'  ^le  field  i  <  ■■  ped. 
This  maehfee  does  Teiy  weU  in  plain  $m  *a«<?th 

field  "  ,  . 

Aa  late  as    "86  improrraattents  wei  being 
tei^fted  in  Enj.    nd  on  this  old  Gallic  ma  ae. 
tha'  time  Pitt,  lu  that  country,  arraniier  ^  evlit 
with  I  jmba  or  ripples  which  tore  o       e  h'  ds  ^ 
the  grain-stalks  and  discharged  their     lo  a  uox  on 
be  machine.  From  that  date  \i    H       «"  slowed  at- 
t    ipts  to  make  a  cutting  appu      i  cui^sting  of 
bl  les      a  revolving  cylinder  roused  by  the  rotary 
mo^  *a  «f  tha  wheels  on  yMck  th»  mad^  was  CM" 

rieu.  . 

In  1794,  a  Scotchman  invente  the  grain  cradla 
Above  the  blade  of  a  scythe  were  "iwiged  a  set  of 
fingers  projecting  from  a  pos  u.e  scythe  snath. 
This  was  considered  a  wonden  i  implement  A  re- 
port of  a  Scottish  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
about  that  time  said  of  ibis  new  machine: 

"  With  a  common  sickle,  seven  men  in  ten  hours 
reaped  one  and  one-half  acres  of  wheat,— atMiUt  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  each.  With  the  new  naAme  a 
man  can  cut  one  and  one-half  acres  in  ten  hours,  to 
be  raked,  bound,  and  -t  -'f  i-f     -  two  others. 

Jt  wfti  with  ieeh    ade       iin{»erfKCt  mventioM 
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that  the  farmers  faced  the  grain  and  graa  fidda  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world  nav* 
often  been  compued  with  the  wonden  of  invention 
of  this  present  day. 

Senator  Piatt  in  an  address  at  the  Patent  Cenr 
tennial  Celehration  in  Washington,  in  1891,  made 
Btich  a  contrast: 

"  The  old  wonders  of  the  world  were  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  the  Phidian 
statne  of  Jnpiter,  the  Mausoleum,  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria.    Two  were  tombs  of  kings, 
one  was  the  playground  of  a  petted  queen,  one  waa 
the  habitat  of  the  world's  darkest  superstition,  one 
the  shrine  of  a  heathen  god,  another  was  a  crude  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  work  of  art  solely  to  excite  won- 
der, and  <me  only,  the  lighthouse  at  Alexandria,  waa 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  mankind.    They  were  cre- 
ated mainly  by  tyrants;  most  of  them  by  the  unre- 
quited toil  of  degraded  and  enslaved  labonrera.  In 
them  was  neither  improvement  nor  advancement  for 
the  people."   With  some  excess  of  patriotic  pride,  he 
contrasts  these  with  what  he  calls  "  the  seven  won- 
ders of  American  invration."   They  were  the  cotton- 
gin ;  the  adapUtion  of  steam  to  methods  of  transpor- 
tation ;  the  application  of  electricity  to  business  pur- 
suits; the  harvester;  the  modern  printing-press;  the 
ocean  cable;  and  the  sewing  machine.   "  How  won- 
derful," he  adds,  "  in  conception,  in  construction,  in 
purpose,  these  great  inventions  are;  how  they  dwarf 
the  Pyramids  and  all  the  wonders  of  antiquily ;  what 
a  train  of  blessings  each  brought  with  its  entrance 
into  social  life;  how  wide,  direct  and  far-reaching 
their  benefits.    Each  was  the  herald  of  a  social  Kf 
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olution;  each  was  a  human  benefactor;  each  was  a 
new  Goddess  of  Liberty;  each  was  a  great  Emanci- 
pator of  man  from  the  bondage  of  labour ;  each  was  a 
new  teacher  come  upon  earth;  each  was  a  mond 
force." 

Of  these  seven  wonders,  the  harvester  and  the 
cotton-dn  will  onlj  be  described  in  this  chapter. 
"  Harvedter "  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  broad 
term  to  cover  both  mowers  and  reapers.  In  a  re- 
cent and  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  applied  to  a  ma- 
chine that  cuts  grain,  separates  it  into  gavels,  and 
binds  it. 

The  difficulty  that  confronted  the  invention  of 
mowers  was  the  construction,  location  and  operation 
of  the  cutting  part.  To  convert  the  scythe  or  the 
sickle,  or  some  other  sharp  blade  into  a  fast  recipro- 
cating cutter,  to  hang  such  cutter  low  so  that  it  would 
cut  near  the  ground,  to  protect  it  from  contact  with 
stones  by  a  proper  guard,  to  actuate  it  by  the  wheels 
of  the  vehicle,  to  hinge  the  cutter-bar  to  the  frame  so 
that  its  outer  end  might  be  raised,  and  to  arrange 
a  seat  on  the  machine  so  that  the  driver  could  &m- 
trol  the  operating  parti  by  means  of  a  lever,  or 
handles,  were  the  main  problems  to  be  solved. 

^In  1799,  Boyee,  of  England,  bad  a  vertical  shaft 
with  six  rotating  scythes  beneath  the  frame  of  the 
implement    This  died  with  the  century. 

In  1800,  Meares,  his  countryman,  tried  to  adapt 
shrars.  He  was  followed  there,  in  1805,  by  Pluck- 
nett,  who  introduced  a  horizontal,  rotating,  circular 
blade.  Others,  subsequently,  adopted  iJbis  idea, 
both  in  England  and  America.  It  had  been  cu»* 
ternary,  as  in  olden  times,  to  push  the  apparatus  for* 
ward  by  a  horse  or  horses  hitched  behind.  But,  in 
ISOO,  Gladstone  had  patented  a  front  draft  machine^ 
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with  a  revolving  wheel  nmed  witk  knife^ila^  ente- 

ting  at  one  side  of  the  machine  and  a  segment-bar 
with  fingers  which  gathered  the  grain  and  held  the 
Btraw  while  the  knife  cut  it.         ,     ,  . 

Then,  ia  1807,  Salonen  introduced  vibrating 
knifes  over  stationary  blades,  fingers  to  gather  grain 
to  the  cutters,  and  a  rake  to  carry  the  grain  ofE  to  one 

In  1822,  Ogle,  also  of  England,  was  the  first  to 
invent  the  reciprocating  knife-bar.  This  is  the 
movement  that  has  been  given  in  all  the  8ucc«»fnl 
machines  since.  Ogle's  was  a  crude  maclune,  but  it 
furnished  the  ideas  of  projecting  the  cutter-bar  at 
the  side  of  a  reel  to  gather  the  grain  to  the  cutter  and 
of  a  grain  platform  which  was  tilted  to  drop  the 

The  world  is  indebted  also  to  the  Eev.  Patrick 
Bell,  of  Scotland,  who  had  inven*^  and  built  as 
early  as  1825-26,  a  machine  whic).    ould  cut  an  acre 
of  grain  in  an  hour,  and  is  thus  described  by  Knight: 
"  The  machine  had  a  square  frame  on  two  wheda 
which  ran  loose  on  the  axle,  except  when  dutdied 
thereto  to  give  motion  to  the  cutters.    The  cutter- 
har  had  fixed  triangular  cutters  between  each  of 
which  was  a  movable  vibrating  cutter,  which  made  a 
shear  cut  against  the  edge  of  the  ttationary  cutter, 
on  each  side.    It  had  a  reel  with  twelve  vanes  to 
press  the  grain  toward  the  cutters,  and  cause  it  to 
fall  upon  a  travelling  apron  which  carried  away  cut 
grain  and  deposited  it  at  the  side  of  the  machine. 
The  reel  was  driven  by  bevel-gearing." 

It  was  used  but  a  few  years  and  then  revived  again 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1861. 

In  tiie  United  States,  inventiona  ia  J^o^^^^*^"^ 
leapen  h«ini  to  nuiln  their  apewfanoe  about  IsaQ. 
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In  1822,  Bailey  was  the  first  to  patent  a  mowing  ma- 
chine. It  was  a  circular  revolving  sejthe  on  a  verti- 
cal axis,  rotated  by  gearing  f rooi  the  Min  arf^  and 
so  that  the  scythe  was  self-sharpened  by  passinii;  un- 
der a  whet-stone  fixed  on  an  axis  and  revolving  with 
the  scythe  and  was  pulled  by  a  h&rae  in  front.  In 
1838,  Lane,  of  Maine,  combined  tiM  vesper  aad 
thresher.  In  1831,  Manning  had  a  row  of  fingers 
and  a  reciprocating  knife,  and  in  1833,  Schnebisr  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  a  horizontal  endless  apros  ee 
which  the  grain  fell,  constructed  to  travel  intermit- 
tently so  as  to  divide  the  grain  into  separate  parts  <?r 
gavels,  and  deliver  the  gavels  at  one  side.  Hussey, 
of  Maryland,  in  1833,  produced  the  most  us^nl  har- 
vester up  to  that  time.  It  had  open  guard  fingers, 
a  knife  made  of  triangular  sections,  reciprocating 
in  the  guard,  and  a  cutter-bar  on  a  hinged  frame. 

Then  came  the  ee]dl)rated  reaper  of  MeConnick, 
of  Virginia,  in  1834,  and  his  improvements  of 
1845-184:7,  and  by  1850  he  had  built  hundreds  of 
his  machines.  Other  inyentors,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  from  that  time  pushed  forward  with  their 
improvements.  Then  came  many  public  trials  and 
contests  between  rival  manufacturers  and  inventors. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  moet  notable  was  ^e  C(m> 
♦est  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  This 
exhibition,  the  first  of  the  kind  the  world  had  seen, 
giving  to  the  nations  taking  part  such  an  astonish- 
ing revelation  of  each  other's  productions,  and  stim- 
ulating in  each  such  a  surprising  growth  in  all  the 
industrial  and  fine  arts,  revealed  nothing  more  grat- 
ifying to  the  lover  of  his  kind  than  those  inventioni 
of  the  preceding  half-century  that  had  so  greatly 
lifted  the  farm  labourer  from  his  furrow  of  drudg- 
eiy. 
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AmoM  the  most  conspicntms  of  ««*  inventions 
«;«  th^harvesters.   Bell's  machine,  previously  de- 

OTincipal  contesting  machines    They  were  irt  to 
Ck7n  fields  of  gra^in,  and  to  McCanmck  w«i  finaUy 
awarded  the  medal  of  honour. 
""TWrcontest  also  opened  the  e     of  thej^d  to 
the  fact  that  vast  tracts  of  idle  land,  exceedmg  m 
SUr^rweas  of  many  atates  and  countries,  could 
Srie  ^rind  reaped-a  f-t  impossible  w.^ 
thrsc^he  and  the  sickle.    It  was  the  herald  of  the 
l^^l  into  the  family  of  nations  of  new  tern- 
fiSi.  Zd  statS  which,  without  these  machines, 
^uld  ^io  tK  be  'still  wild  wildernesses  and 

nSgrturi^^  also  was  followed  by  many  others 
State  and  International.    In  1852,  there  was  in  the 
Un  ted  States  a  general  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers 
Yt  Geneva  New  York;  in  1855,  at  the  French  Ex- 
iSrit  Sris,  where  again  McCormick  met 
^^i  h  a  riumph;  in  1857,  at  Syracuse,  New 
Ind  subsequently  at  all  the  great  State  and  Intenu^ 
Jbnal  Expositions.    These  contests  ^e'^ed  to  bn^ 
ont  the  failures,  and  the  still-ex  sting  wants  m  to 
?^e  of  machinery    The  earlier  machines  v^rt 
clumsy.  They  were  generally  one-wheel^  ^^n«, 
Jacked  flexibility  of  parts  and  were  costly.  T^  cut 
indeed,  vast  tracts  of  grain  and  grass  but  the  ma 
i^ines  had  to  be  followed  by  --J^\^^ZlnlA 
and  gather  the  fallen  gram.    This  *™yJ;^/^~ 
Mdi  wages  and  materially  increased  the  cost  of  reap- 
fnTtb^P,  and  sadly  diminished  the  profi^ 

When  the  Vienna  Exposition,  m  fj.f 'JT  ^Jea 
great  advance  was  shown  to  thw  and  all  ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
S  irieultuwa  machiway.  «d  mowers 
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were  lighter  in  construction,  and  far  less  in  cost,  and 
stronger  and  more  effective  in  every  wigr.  old 
original  machines  of  McCormick  on  which  he  had 
worked  for  twenty  years  prior  to  the  1851  triumph, 
had  been  succeeded  by  another  of  his  machines,  on 
which  an  additional  twenty  years  of  alndy,  experi- 
ment and  improvement  had  been  expended.  An 
endless  number  of  inventors  had  in  the  meantime 
entered  the  Ksts.  The  frame,  the  motive  ge«in^, 
the  kinged  cutter-bar  and  knives,  the  driveiPa  seat, 
the  reel,  the  divider,  for  separating  the  swath  of 
grain  to  be  cut  from  the  uncut,  the  raising  and  de- 
pressing lever,  the  self-raker,  and  the  mfttoriai  «€ 
which  all  the  parts  were  composed  had  all  received 
the  greatest  attention,  and  now  was  awaiting  the 
coming  of  a  perfect  mechanical  binder  that  would 
roll  the  grain  on  tiie  machine  into  a  bundle,  auto- 
matically bind  it,  and  drop  the  bound  bundles  on  the 
ground.  The  latter  addition  came  in  an  incomplete 
shape  to  Vienna.  The  best  form  was  a  crude  wire 
binder.  In  1876  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  the  mowers  and  reapers  blossomed  still 
more  f uUy,  but  not  into  full  fruition ;  for  it  was  not 
until  two  or  three  years  tkerei^r  that  the  cele- 
brated twine  binders,  wkiek  superseded  the  wirs^ 
were  fully  developed. 

Think  of  the  almost  miraculous  exercise  of  in- 
venti<m  in  making  a  machine  to  automatieally  cut 
the  grain,  elevate  it  to  a  platform,  separate  and  roll 
it  into  sheaves,  seize  a  stout  cord  from  a  reel,  wrap 
it  about  the  sheaf,  tie  a  knot  that  no  sailor  could  un- 
tie, cut  the  cord,  and  throw  the  bound  dieaf  to  <»m 
side  upon  the  ground! 

So  great  became  the  demand  for  this  binders* 
twine  that  great  corporationa  engaged  in  its  manur 
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facture,  and  the j  in  torn  formed  a  great  trust  to  con- 
trol  ito  w>rld'8  eupply.  This  one  item  of  twin^ 
alone,  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars  fvery  year 
and  from  its  manufacture  arose  economic  quertKM 
considered  by  legislators,  and  eerioB.  Utigatwn  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  courts.  ^  ^  ^ 

At  this  Centennial  Exhibition, 
more  great  manufacturing  firms  of  "mtol 
States  Mfho  exhibited  reapers  and  mowers, 
far-away  Australia,  and  Russia  brought  each  a^ 
machine  of  this  wonderful  class.  And  not  only  these 
countries,  but  nearly  all  of  Europe  sent  agricultural 
machines  and  implements  in  such  numbers  and  su- 
perior construction  that  they  surpassed  the  wild^t 
dreams  of  the  farmer  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Up  to  this  time,  about  eleven  thousand  patents 
have  been  granted  in  the  United  States,  all  pr^ 
sumably  on  separate  improvements  in  mowers^ 
reapers  alone.  This  number  mehides,  of  course* 
maij  patents  issued  to  inventors  of  other  countries. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  Uie  lawn- 
mower  should  not  be  overlooked,  with  ite  spiral 
blades  on  a  ttvMng  cylinder,  a  hand  lever  by  which 
it  can  be  pushed  over  a  lawn  and  the  grass  cut  as 
smooth  as  the  green  rug  upon  a  lady's  cl^t>^._ 
It  is  the  law  of  inventions  that  one  "^^^^ 
necessitates  and  generates  another.   Thus  the  yartly 
imarUKd  facilities  for  cutting  grass  necessitated 
new  means  for  taking  care  of  it  when  cut.  A^d 
these  new  means  were  the  hay  tedder  to  stir  it  the 
hxm  hMrrt^  the  great  hay-forks  to  load,  and  the 
har-stackers.   Harvesters  for  grass  and  grain  have 
been  supplemented  by  Corn,  Cotton,  Potato  and 
Flsx  Harvesters.  ,       ^  n  '^ 

The  thzeahinfte  still  rMomds  to  the  flail  as  the 
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grain  is  beaten  from  the  heads  of  the  stalks.  Men 
and  horses  still  tread  it  out,  the  wooden  ^  a"'*^ 
the  heavy  wain  with  its  gang  of  wheels,  and  all  the 
old  methods  of  threshing  familiar  to  the  EgypUans 
and  later  among  the  Eomans  may  still  be  found  in 
use  in  diff«rent  portiona  of  the  world. 

Menzies  of  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  was  the  first  to  invent  a  threshinj^  mar 
chine.   It  was  unsuccessful   Then  came  Ledne,  of 
Stirlingshire,  who  improved  it   But  the  type  of  tho 
modem  threshing  machine  was  the  invention  of  a 
Scotchman,  one  Meikle,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lo- 
thiaii,  in  1786.    Mcikle  threw  the  grain  on  to  an  in- 
clined board,  from  whence  it  was  fed  between  two 
fluted  rollers  to  a  cylinder  armed  with  blades  which 
beat  it,  thence  to  a  second  beating  cylinder  operati^ 
over  a  concave  grating  through  which  the  loosened 
grain  fell  to  a  receptacle  beneath;  thence  the  straw 
was  carried  over  a  third  beating  cyUnder  which 
loosened  the  straw  and  shook  out  the  remaining  grain 
to  the  same  receptacle,  and  the  beaten  straw  was  then 
carried  out  of  the  madiine.    Meikle  added  many  inj- 
provements,  among  which  was  a  fan-mill  by  which 
the  grain  was  separated  and  cleaned  from  both  straw 
and  chaff.   This  machine,  completed  and  perfected 
about  the  year  1800,  has  seen  no  departure  in 
principle  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
principal  change  has  hem  the  substitution  of  a 
spiked  drum  running  at  a  higher  speed  for  Meikle  s 
beater  drum  armed  with  blades. 

In  countries  like  California,  says  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  in  his  report  for  1895,  «  Where 
the  climate  is  drv  and  the  grain  is  ready  for  thresh- 
ing as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  there  is  in  general  n«e  a  type 
of  machine  known  m  ft  oomlttned  hftrvester  tnd 
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thresher  in  which  a  thresher  and  a  harvester  ma- 
chine of  the  header  type  are  mounted  on  a  single 
platform,  and  tlie  heada  of  grain  are  carried  directly 
from  the  harvester  by  elevators  int»  the  w*'*""* 
machine,  from  which  the  threshed  grain  is  delivered 
into  bags  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment,  bwne  ol 
these  machines  are  drawn  by  horses  and  some  have  a 
portable  engine  mounted  on  the  same  truck  with  the 
harvester  propelling  the  machine,  while  furnishing 
power  to  drive  the  mechanism  at  the  same  Ume. 
Combined  harvesters  and  threshers  have  been 
since  1886,  but  Aey  have  been  much  improved  and 
are  now  built  on  a  much  larger  scale.  ,  , 

Flax-threshers  for  beating  the  grain  from  the  bolls 
of  the  cured  fla.x  plant,  removing  the  bolls,  releasing 
and  cleaning  the  seed,  are  al«)  a  modem  mven- 

^^'^Flax  and  Hemp  Brakes,  machines  by  which  the 
wooAj  and  cellular  portion  of  the  flax  is  separated 
from  the  fibrous  portion,  produced  in  practical  shape 
in  the  century,  and  flanked  by  the  improved  pullers, 
cutters,  threshers,  scutch«ia>  hackles,  carders  a- - 
rovers,  have  supplanted  Egyptian  methods  of  3,0t«  < 
vears'  staii.ang,  for  preparing  the  flax  for  spinning, 
ks  well  as  the  crude  improvements  of  the  18th  century 
After  the  foundation  of  cotton  manufacture  ha-l 
been  laid  "as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  worlds 
industries,"  in  the  18th  century  by  those  five  great 
English  inventors,  Kay,  who  invented  the  fly-«huttle, 
Hargreaves,  the  «  Si»nning  Jenny,"  Arkwright,  the 
water-frame,  Crompton,  the  spinning-mule,  and 
Cartwright,  the  poweivloom,  came  Eli  Whitney  in 
1793,ayoung8choolteacherfromMassachusett8located 

in  Georgia,  who  invented  the  cotton-gin.  His  crude 
machine^  worked  by  a  single  person,  could  clean  more 
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cotton  in  a  single  day  than  could  be  done  by  a  man 
in  aeveral  months,  by  hand. 

The  enormons  importance  of  such  a  machine  be- 
gan to  be  appreciated  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  se*  cotton  up  as  a  King  whose  dominion 
has  extended  across  the  seas. 

Prior  to  1871,  inventions  in  this  art  were  mainly 
directed  to  perfecting  the  structure  of  this  primary 
gin.  By  that  machine  only  the  long  staple  fibre  was 
secured,  leaving  the  cotton  seed  covered  with  a  short 
fibre,  which  with  the  seed  was  regarded  as  a  waste 
product.  To  reclaim  this  short  fibre  and  secure  the 
seed  in  condition  for  use,  have  been  the  endeavours 
of  many  inventors  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
These  objects  have  been  attained  by  a  machine  known 
as  the  delinter,  one  of  the  first  practical  forms  of 
which  appeared  about  1883. 

In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1895,  entitled,  "  Production  and 
Price  of  Cotton  for  One  Hundred  Years,"  the  period 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  Whitney's  saw 
gin,  and  ends  with  the  year  mentioned  and  with  the 
production  in  that  year  of  the  largest  crop  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  No  other  agricultural  crop  commands 
such  universal  attention.   Millions  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  its  production  and  manufacture.   How  in- 
significant compared  with  the  wonder  wrought  by  this 
one  machine  seems  indeed  any  of  the  old  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world  I   Although  the  displacement  of  la- 
bour occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-gin 
was  not  severely  felt,  as  it  was  slave  labour,  yet  that 
invention  atfords  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
labour-saving  machines  increase   '  e  supply  of  the 
article,  the  increased  supply  lowers  its  price,  the 
lower  price  increases  the  demand,  the  increased  d»- 
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mand  gives  rise  to  more  maehines  and  develops 
other  inventions  and  arts,  all  of  which  results  in  the 
employment  of  ten  thousand  people  to  every  one 
thousand  at  work  on  the  product  originally. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
AOEicuLTUBAL  imnHfTioiis  (eofi«nu«<l). 

When  the  harvest  is  ended  and  the  golden  stores 
of  grains  and  fruita  are  gathered,  then  the  question 
arises  what  shall  he  next  done  to  prepare  them  for 
food  and  for  shipment  to  the  distant  consumer. 

If  the  cleaning  of  the  grain  and  separating  it 
from  the  chaff  and  dirt  are  not  had  in  the 
ing  process,  separate  maehinea  are  empioyea  for 
fanning  and  screening. 

It  was  only  during  the  18th  century  that  fanmng 
mills  were  introdneed;  and  it  ia  related  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  one  of  his  novels  that  some  of  hia  coim- 
trymen  considered  it  their  religious  duty  to  wait  for 
a  natural  wind  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ; 
that  they  were  greatly  shocked  by  an  invention  which 
would  raise  a  whirlwind  in  calm  weather,  and  that 
they  looked  upon  the  use  of  such  a  machine  as  rebel- 
lion against  God. 

As  to  the  grinding  of  the  grain,  the  rudimentary 
means  still  exist,  and  are  still  used  by  rudimentary 
peoples,  and  to  meet  exceptional  necessities;  these 
ire  the  primeval  hollowed  stone  and  mortar  and 
pestle,  and  they  too  were  « the  mills  of  the  Gods 
in  E^ptian,  Hebrew  and  Early  Greek  days:  the 

gucn^l^that  is,  the  upper  ^^^'''^ .'^''tZtTn 
lower  stationary  grooved  one— was  a  later  Roman  in- 
ST^d  c7n  bTfound  described  only  a  century 
or  two  before  the  Christian  era. 
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Crude  as  these  means  were  they  were  the  chief 
ones  used  in  milling  until  within  a  oentiuy  and  ft 

qnarter  ago.  _  , 

In  a  very  recent  bright  work  pubUshed  in  Londwi, 
by  Bichard  Bennett  and  John  Elton,  on  Corn  Mills, 
etc.,  they  say  on  this  point:  "The  mill  of  the  last 
century,  that,  by  which,  despite  its  imperfections, 
the  production  of  flour  rose  from  one  of  the  smaU«a« 
to  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  Taluable  industries 
of  the  world,  was  essentially  a  structure  of  few  parts, 
whether  driven  by  water  or  wind,  and  its  processes 
were  exceedingly  simple.    The  wheat  waa  cleaned 
by  ft  rude  machine  consisting  of  a  couple  of  cylinders 
and  screens,  and  an  air  blast  passed  through  a  pair 
of  mill-stones,  running  very  close  together,  in  order 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  Ibur  might  be  produced 
at  one  grinding.    The  meal  was  then  bolt^>d,  and  the 
tailings,  consisting  of  bran,  middlings  and  adherent 
flour,  again  sifted  and  re-ground.    It  seems  probable 
that  the  miller  of  the  time  had  a  fair  notion  of  the 
hiA  grade  of  flour  ground  from  middlings,  but  no 
ajStematic  method  of  procedure  for  its  production 
waa  adopted." 

The  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone  is  still  a  most 
useful  device.  The  "  dress,"  which  consists  of  the 
grooves  which  are  formed  in  the  meeting  faces  of 
the  stones,  has  been  changed  in  many  ways  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  producing  flour  in  varying  de- 
grees of  fineness.  Machines  have  been  invented  to 
make  such  grooves.  A  Swiss  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose  conaists  of  two  disks  carrying  diamonds  in 
£^r  peripheries,  which,  being  put  in  rapid  revolu- 
tion, cut  parallel  grooves  in  the  face  of  the  stone. 

A  great  advance  in  milling  was  made  both  in 
America  ftnd  Eii«^  by  the  inraationa  of  OUver 
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Evans.    Evans  was  born  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
U.S.,  in  1755,  and  died  in  1810.    He  was  a  poor 
boy  and  an  apprentice  to  a  wheelwright,  and 
thus  oagaged  his  inventive  powwn  were  developed. 
He  had  an  idea  of  a  land  carriage  propelled  without 
animal  power.    At  the  age  of  22  he  invented  a  mar 
chine  for  making  card  teeth,  yriusk  iupeiwded  the 
o3d  method  of  making  them  by  hand.    Later  he  in- 
vented steam-engines  and  steam-boats,  to  which  at- 
tention will  hereaftf  ■  ^u  called.    Entering  into  bosi- 
ness  with  his  Imitif  *  witWn  the  period  extending 
from  1785  to  1800,  ^    i^'-.dv'.H  d  those  inventions  in 
milling  which  by  the  >•  uing  .  f  the  19th  century 
had  revolutionised  t^  ^  nrt.    A  deseriptioo  of  Ae 
most  important  of  these  lavcutions  was  published  by 
him  in  1795  in  a  book  entitled  The  Young  Mill- 
wright and  Miller's  Grist.    Patents  were  granted 
Evans  by  the  States  <d  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  in  1787,  and  by  the  U.&  Government 
in  1700  and  1808, 

As  these  inventions  formed  the  bada  of  the  moat 
important  subsequent  devices  of  the  eaitniy,  a  Iwiel 
statement  of  his  system  is  proper : 

From  the  time  the  grain  was  emptied  from  the 
wa^n  to  the  final  pr^uction  of  tiie  finest  flour  at 
the  close  of  the  process,  all  manual  labour  was  dis- 
pensed with.  The  grain  was  first  emptied  into  a 
box  hung  on  a  scale  ^am  where  it  was  weighed,  th«i 
run  into  an  elevator  which  raised  it  to  a  chamber 
over  cleaning  machines  through  which  it  was  passed, 
and  reclaimed  by  the  same  means  if  desired ;  then  it 
was  run  down  into  a  chamber  over  the  hoppers  of  the 
mill-stonea;  when  ground  it  fell  from  the  mill-stones 
into  conveyors  and  as  carried  along  subjected  to  the 
heated  air  of  a  kiln  drier;  then  carried  into  a  meal 
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elevator  to  be  raised  and  dropped  <m  to  a  cooling 
floor  where  it  was  met  by  what  is  called  a  hopper  boy, 
consisting  of  a  central  round  upright  shaft  revolving 
ou  a  pivot,  and  provided  with  horizontal  arms  and 
Lweeps  adapted  to  be  raised  and  lowered  and  turned, 
by  which  meane  the  meal  was  continually  stirred 
around,  lifted  and  turned  on  the  floor  and  then  gath- 
ered on  to  the  bolting  hoppers,  the  bolts  being  cylm- 
drical  sieves  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  to  separ- 
ate the  flour  from  its  coarser  impurities,  and  when 
not  bolted  3ufliciently,  carried  by  a  conveyor  called  a 
drill  to  an  elevator  to  be  dumped  agam  into  the  bolt- 
ing hoppers  and  be  re-bolted.    WTien  not  sufficiently 
cround  the  same  drill  was  used  to  carry  the  meal 
to  the  grind  stones.    It  was  the  design  of  the  procew 
to  keep  the  meal  in  constant  motion  from  h-rst  to 
lest  so  88  to  thoroughly  dry  and  cool  it,  to  heat  it 
further  in  the  meantime,  and  to  run  the  maclunes 
so  slowly  as  to  prevent  the  rise  and  waste  of  the  flour 

in  the  form  of  dust     ...  ..^   ,.  , 

The  Evans  system,  with  minor  modifications  and 
improvements,  was  the  prevailing  one  for  three-quar- 
tere  of  a  century.  New  mills,  when  erected,  were 
provided  with  this  system,  and  many  mills  in  their 
quiet  retreats  everywhere  awoke  from  their  drowsy 
methods  and  were  equipped  with  the  new  on«. 

But  the  whole  system  of  milling  has  undergone 
another  great  change  within  the  last  thirty  years : 

During  that  time  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
coarser  iSrtion  or  kernel  of  wheat  which  lies  next  to 
the  skin  of  the  berry  and  between  the  skm  and 
the  hoart  is  the  most  valuable  nutritious  part 
as  it  consists  largely  of  gluten,  while  the  interior 
consists  of  starch,  which  when  dry  becomes  a  pearly 
powd«r.  Undtr  the  old  ^ntemi  this  coaner  part, 
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known  as  middlings,  was  eliminated,  and  ground 
for  feed  for  cattle,  or  into  what  wa«  regarded  aa  an 
inferior  grade  of  flour  from  which  to  make  ooarso 
bi«ad.  It  TO  customary,  therefore,  under  the  old 
method  to  set  the  grinding  surfaces  very  close  with 
keen  sharp  burrs,  so  that  this  coarser  part  was  cut 
off  and  mixed  with  the  small  particles  of  bran,  fine 
fuzz  and  other  foreign  substances,  which  was  sep- 
arated from  the  finer  part  of  the  kernel  by  the  bolt- 
ing. ,  . 

The  new  process  eonsists  of  removing  the  out^'r 
skin  and  adherent  impurities  from  the  middlingH, 
then  separating  the  middlings  from  the  central 
finer  part  and  then  regrinding  the  nuddlingi  into 

This  middlings  flour  being  superior,  as  ttftted,  to 
what  was  called  straight  grade,  it  l)ecame  desirable 
to  obtain  as  nradi  middling*  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  it  was  necessary  to  sot  the  grinding  surf  aces  fur- 
ther apart  so  as  to  G;rind  high,  hence  the  fc»flffc  milling 
process  as  distinguished  from  low  milling.  Tor  the 
better  performance  of  the  high  rolling  process,  ro.ler 
mills  were  invented.  It  was  found  that  the  cracking 
process  by  which  the  kernel  could  be  cracked  and  the 
gluten  middlings  separated  from  the  starchy  heart 
eould  best  be  had  by  the  emplo.>Tnent  of  rollers  or  cyl- 
inders in  place  of  face  stones,  and  at  the  same  timo 
the  heating  of  the  product,  which  injures  it,  be 

aroided.  ,  , 

The  rollers  operate  m  sots,  and  successive  cracK- 
incf  are  obtained  by  passing  and  repassing,  if  ^eces- 
la^,  the  grain  through  these  roltera,  set  at  difforont 
distances  apart.  The  operation  on  grains  of  differ- 
ent qnnlities,  whether  hard  or  soft,  or  contam.ns 
more  or  less  of  the  gluten  middlings,  or  starchy  parts, 
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and  tbeir  minute  and  graded  sepMWtkm,  thus  are  ob- 
iaiued  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

The  HtuigariaiiB,  the  Germans,  the  AvaUxkm,  l3am 
Swiss,  the  English  and  the  Americana  have  all  in- 
vented useful  forms  of  these  rollers. 

This  process  was  accompanied  by  the  invention  of 
new  forms  of  middlings  se{Mur8t<»«  and  purifiers,  in 
which  upward  drafts  of  air  are  made  to  pass  up 
through  flat,  graded  shaking  bolts,  in  an  enclosed 
case,  by  whidi  the  hran  sp^s  «d  fuzz  are  lifted 
and  etmveyed  away  from  the  shaken  material.  In 
some  countries,  such  a«  the  great  wheat  state  of  Min- 
nesota, U.S.,  where  the  wheat  had  b«ri^e  been  of  in- 
lerkr  »afiiet  value  owing  to  ^  paiwii  yais  of 
flour  obtained  by  the  old  yrfte^me*,  that  samo  wheat 
was  made  to  produce  tike  wtottt  superior  flour  under 
the  new  processes,  tbwi  seKasing  tbe  yearly  vahie 
of  the  crops  by  many  millions  of  dt^lars. 

DiBastrous  flour  dust  explosions  in  some  of  the 
gr«ot  mills  at  Minneapolis,  in  1877--78,  developed 
th«  f»vei^ioB  of  dust  colle^<»s,  by  which  the  sus- 
pended part j'^les  fl'/ur  dust  are  withdrawn  from  the 
machinery  amd  the  mill,  and  the  air  is  cleared  for  res- 
piration  amd  i&r  the  prodscflea  of  the  finest  flour, 
wMle  iMe  mill  is  kept  «losed  and  comfortable  in  cckk 
seasons.  Oii«»  of  the  liAeiit  forms  of  tumh  a  collector 
had  for  its  eaj$«  &tial  priaeipk  the  vwtied  or  rototory 
air  eurrrat,  «^Uch  it  m  miMi  MHi  mi  precifn- 
tates  the  finest  partickt^. 

The  inventions  in  the  class  of  mills  have  so  mul- 
tiplied in  these  latter  days,  that  nearly  every  known 
article  that  needs  to  be  cleaned  and  hulled,  or  ground, 
or  cracked  or  pulverized,  has  ita  o\vn  specially  de- 
signed machine.  Wind  and  water  as  motive  powers 
l«vt  beoa  so^lttted  Igr  tteaai  and  ^e^id^.  Il 
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would  be  impossible  in  one  volume  to  describe  this 
great  varietj.   Kn^t,  in  his  MBcbmieal  Bictioa- 

ary,  gives  a  list  under  "  Mills,"  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred distinct  machines  and  processes  relating  to 
grinding,  hulling,  crushing,  piUverising  and  mixing 
products. 

Vegetable  Cutters. — Modem  ingenuity  has  not 
neglected  those  more  humble  devices  which  save  the 
dradgery  of  ImmI  wmk  m  llie  prepani^m  of  y^S^ 
tables  and  roots  for  food  for  man  and  beasts,  and  for 
use  especially  when  large  quantities  are  to  be  pre- 
pared. Thus,  we  find  machines  armed  with  blades 
and  worked  by  springs  and  a  lever,  for  chopping, 
otliors  for  cutting  stalks,  other  machines  for  paring 
and  slicing,  such  as  apple  and  potato  parers  and 
iHeen,  otlMBr»  for  grating  and  pulping,  others  for 
seeding  fruits,  such  as  cherries  and  raisins,  and  an 
entire  range  of  mechanisms,  from  those  which  handle 
d^kately  the  tenderest  pod  and  smallest  seed,  to  the 
powteioua  machines  for  catting  miA  crudiing  thft 
oane  in  sugar  making. 

Pressing  and  Baling. — The  want  of  pressing  loose 
mtterials  and  packing  bulky  ones,  like  hay,  wool, 
cotton,  hops,  etc,  and  other  coarser  products,  into 
small,  compact  bales  and  bodies,  to  facilitate  their 
transportation,  was  immediately  felt  on  the  great  in- 
etoaae  of  such  prodnete  in  the  century. 

From  this  arose  pressing  and  baling  machines  of  n 
great  variety,  until  nearly  every  agricultural  product 
that  can  be  pressed,  packed  or  baled  ha»  its  speeial 
machine  for  that  operation.  Besides  those  aWo 
indicated  relating  to  agricultural  product-^,  we  have 
cane  presses,  cheese  presses,  butter  presses,  cigar  and 
to^eeo  presses,  cork  ptesses,  taiA  mmr  pacters,  fruit 
and  lard  pemam,  feat  presaat,  wg^  preasei  and 


eihen.   Leading  mechanical  principki  ia 
tarn  §ko  indicated  fcy  name,  as  screw  prMSW,  tog- 
ide  presses,  beater  press,  revolving  pr^  ^^^^ 
Jress,  rack  and  pinion  press,  and  rolling  pre«ire 

press  and  ao  «o.  ,  . 

There  are  the  presses  also  that  are  used  in  com- 
pressing cotton.   When  it  is  remembered  that  cotton 
i  rai^  in  about  twenty  diflFerent  ^tnes 
and  tbirt  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  of 
1897-98  was  10,897,857  bales,  of  aoout  500  Ite. 
each  ;  of  India,  (estimated)  for  the  P^Jl*)?' 
2,844,000,  of  400  the  ewsh;  of  China  about  1,320,- 
000,  of  500  lbs  each,  and  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lion bales  in  the  other  countries,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  how  the  world's  production  of  thit 
mass  of  elastic  fibre,  amounting  to  seventeen  or  eigl  - 
S^milHon  bales,  of  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  is  compressed  and  bound. 

The  scfew  pre*  wa.  the  earliest  form  of  machine 
osod,  and  then  came  the  hydraulic  press.    Later  it 
hcTbeen  customary  to  press  the  cotton  by  wrew 
presses  or  small  hydraulic  preMes  at  the  Pl«*^^ 
feSit  wi&i  fopes  «  -rtal  bands  and  then  transport 
it  to  some  central  or  k  aboard  station  where  an  im- 
raeose  establishment  exists,  provided  with  a  groat 
steam^perated  press,  in  whieh  the  bale  from  the 
country  is  placed  and  reduced  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  its  size,  and  while  under  V^^/^^^^J^^^ 
bands  applied,  when  thebaic  is  ready  for  Aipoent. 
TTiis  WM  «  fain  of  »  WBUurkable  amount  of  room  on 
iSpboard  a^a  on  cars,  and  solved  a  c^^a 
problem.    But  now  this  procew,  and  tl»e 
Rectangular  bale,  sem  dettmed  to  be  supplanted  by 
XTresses  set  up  near  the  plantations  themselves, 
^  whkOi  the  cotton  is  fed  direcdy  from  the  gm, 
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nSkd  upon  itself  between  the  rollers  and  compressed 
into  round  bales  of  greater  density  than  the  square 
bale,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  cost  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  steam  and  hydiMulie  plants,  with 
great  additional  advantages  in  craawnM*  0^  luuid> 
lifig  and  cost  of  transportati(m. 

xt  muB^wsBOBOfBO.  wKtoPVUx  nn  CBtton  toxj  tw°xmiea 
ia/bb  clean,  uniform  dense  layers,  so  that  the  same 
may  be  unwound  at  the  mill  and  directly  applied  to 
the  machines  for  its  manufacture  into  fabrics,  with- 
Ml  iiw  -Mual  tedious  and  expenniw  pnttiMHOj 
CfMliens  of  combing  and  re-rolling. 

Ik  hm  also  rranained  for  the  developed  ma^une  of 
ike  century  to  eeopert  haj  an  export-fiMBKMiity 
to  distant  countries  by  ti»  baling  procees.  Bale 
ties  themselves  liave  received  great  attention  from  in- 
ventors, and  the  most  successful  have  won  fortunes 
for  wmuis* 

^fost  ingenious  machines  have  been  (tevised  for 
picking  cotton  in  the  fields,  but  none  hare  yet  reacked 
that  stage  of  perfection  si^Sdait  to  nipliiBt  tl» 
human  fingers. 

Fruits  and  Foods. — To  prepare  and  transport 
fruits  in  their  natural  state  to  far  distant  points, 
whik  pfCici'ving  l^em  from  deei^  for  long  tiraea,  a, 
in  the  largo  way  demanded  by  the  world's  great 
appetites,  altogether  a  success  of  modern  inven- 
tion. 

To  gathor  ^  fmit  without  bruising  by  meehaol- 
cal  pickers,  and  then  to  place  the  fruit,  oranjyes  for 
instance,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  aadiine 
wliich  will  antoiBi^MlIy,  but  delieatcly  and  effeo- 
tnally,  wrap  the  same  in  a  paper  covering,  and  dis- 
charge them  without  barm,  are  among  the  recent  in- 
ventive wonders.    In  the  United  States  alone  07 
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patents  had  been  granted  up  to  1895  for  fruit  wrap- 

^^Ktiolr-relating  to.  drying  -d  e vaporing 
«nd  having  for  their  main  object  to  preserve 
fruit,  ana  navmg  „„tiiral  taste  and  colour  of 

as  much  as  possible  the  namral  ta^te  a 

now  a  crude  process.  ^ 
These  are  the  general  types  of  drying  »iiu 

orating  machineB:  ^   .     ^  i^ced 

SS'tt^hlnit  tt^t^^  or  f»«l.«  from 
tjf "^f  heat  ,s  .he  fj^j^P^.'^^S 

moving  of  ^ra.ys.  oarthenware  fruit 

The  hermetically  sealed  gh-s  or  ^f'^^^'^r,  , 

tration  of  the  many  useful  modem  ._umm... 
«iU  .ithin  thS^-'iS^.iSriMIOT  with  .* 
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Stances  containing  diastase,  a  partial  transformation 
is  effected,  which  will  materially  shorten  and  aid  its 
digestion,  and  this  fact  has  been  largely  made  use 
of  in  the  preparation  of  soluble  foods,  especially 
those  designed  for  infants  and  invalids,  such  as 
malted  milk  and  lactated  food.  _  . 

Milken. — Invention  has  not  only  been  exercised  in 
the  preservation  and  transportation  of  milk,  but  in 
the  task  of  milking  itself.  Since  I860  inventors 
have  been  seeking  patents  for  milkers,  some  hav- 
ing tubes  operated  by  air-pumps,  others  on  the  same 
principle  in  which  the  vacuum  is  made  to  increase 
»nd  decrease  or  pulsate,  and  others  for  machines  m 
which  the  tubes  are  mechanically  contracted  by 
pressure  plates. 

Slaughtering. — Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  by  which  a 
great  amount  of  its  repulsivencss  and  the  unhealth- 
fiilness  of  its  surroundings  have  been  removed. 
These  improvenienls  relate  to  the  etmstruction  of 
proper  buildings  and  appliances  for  the  handling  of 
the  aniiiKils,  the  means  for  slaufihtering,  and  modes 
of  taking  care  of  the  meat  and  transporting  the  same. 
Villages,  towns,  and  even  many  cities,  are  now  re- 
lieved of  the  formerly  unsavoury  slaughter-houses, 
and  the  work  is  done  from  great  centres  of  suppjy, 
where  meats  in  every  shape  are  prepared  for  food 
asi  ^ipment. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  bulky  volume,  mucli 
less  in  a  single  chapter,  to  satisfactorily^  pnmnerat|j 
those  thousands  of  iB«»tio«8  wfcieii,  hold  of 

the  food  products  of  the  earth,  h«TO  tftt^A  them  m 
a  feast  before  the  tribes  of  men. 

Tobacco— Home  of  the  best  incentive  genius  of 
thtt  c^itttry  has  hem  wercM  m  fMvMing  for  mmt 
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corof ort»  not  a  food,  bat  what  he  belieret  to  be  ft 
■dltoe. 

"  Sublime  T(rf»coo  I  which  from  EMt  to  W«it 
Cheera  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman'i  rest." 

In  the  United  States  alone,  in  the  year  1885,  there 
were  752,520  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lobacco,  the  amount  in  pounds  grown  being 
502,736,000,  and  tlic  value  of  which  was  estimated 
$43,265,598.  These  amounts  have  been  some- 
^fbi^  len  in  years  sinoe  t^en,  but  the  appetite  con- 
tfaraes,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  sui)ply  is  made  up 
by  enormous  importation.  Thus,  in  1896,  there 
were  imported  into  the  United  Statesi,  32,934,»06 
pounds  of  tobacco,  &t  various  kinds,  valued  at  $16,- 
503,130.  There  arc  no  reliable  statistics  t^howin;; 
that,  man  for  man,  the  people  of  that  country  ar(^ 
greater  lovers  of  the  wee^  than  the  people  of  o^er 
eonntries,  but  the  annual  value  of  tobacco  raised  an-1 
imported  by  them  being  thus  about  $tiO,'>00,000,  it 
indicates  the  strength  of  the  habit  and  the  interest 
in  the  nurture  of  the  plant  througliout  the  world. 
Keither  the  "*  CJountcrblas^e  to  Tobacco"  of  King 
James  I.,  and  the  condemnations  of  kingr',  popes, 
priests  and  sttons,  that  followed  its  early  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  ser\*cd  to  choke  the  weed  in  its 
infancy  or  cheok  its  after  growth.  Now  it  is  at- 
tended from  the  day  of  its  planting  until  it  resclies 
the  lips  of  the  consumer  b}'  contrivan<»s  of  cu- 
summat^e  skill  to  fit  i'  for  ifs  destined  ]»urpo*^i'.  Be- 
sides the  ploughs,  the  cultivators  and  the  wetders  of 
especial  forms  used  to  wiltiyate  the  plant,  there  zm^ 
after  the  grown  plant  is  cut  in  the  field,  houses  of 
various  designs  for  drying  if.  machine*  for  rrillii  ^ 
the  leaves  oat  smoothlj  in  sheets;  mackiues  for  re- 
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moving  tho  stems  from  the  leavos  and  for  crusbing 
the  stem :  machines  for  pressing  it  into  shape  and 
for  pressing  it,  whether  solid  or  in  granular  form, 
into  boxes,  tubs  and  bags ;  machines  for  granulating 
it  and  for  grinding  it  into  snuff;  machines  for  twist- 
ing it  into  cords;  machines  for  flavouring  the  leaf 
with  saccharine  and  other  matters;  machines  for 
making  cigars,  and  machines  of  a  great  variety  and  of 
the  most  ingenious  construction  for  making  cigar- 
ettes and  putting  them  in  packages. 

Samples  of  pipes  made  by  different  ages  and  by 
different  |)oople8  would  form  a  collection  of  wonder- 
ful art  and  ingenuity,  second  only  to  an  exbibltlOli 
of  the  means  and  methods  of  making  them. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CUEMISTBY. 

Chemistry,  liaviiipt  for  its  field  tho  proprrtioa  and 
chaiigvd  (»f  iiiattor,  has  excited  more  or  less  atten- 
tion ever  since  men  had  the  power  to  observe,  to 
think,  and  to  exi)crinu'nt. 

Some  knowledge  of  chemistry  must  linve  existed 
among  the  ancients  to  have  enabled  the  Kgj'ptians  to 
Bmelt  ores  and  work  metals,  to  dye  their  cloths,  to 
make  glass,  and  to  preserve  their  dead  from  deeoin- 
position;  so,  too,  to  this  extent  among  the  Phoe- 
nicinns.  the  Israelites,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans; 
and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Chinese, 
who  added  }X)wder  to  the  above  named  and  other 
chemical  products.  Aristotle  speculated,  and  tho 
alchemists  of  the  middle  ages  busied  themselves  in 
magic  and  gntad  wcik.  It  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
ecii'Tico  in  the  sevcnjcoiilli  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
by  the  labours  of  such  men,  in  the  former  century,  as 
Libavins,  Van  ITeim'Tit,  Glauber,  Tacheniv-;.  iJoyle, 
Leinery  and  Beclier;  Stahl,  Boorhaave  a.Hi  TIanil)erg 
in  both ;  and  of  Black,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  Priest- 
ley and  others  in  the  eighteenth. 

But  80  great  have  been  the  discoveries  niid  in- 
ventions in  this  science  during  the  nineteenth  century 
that  any  chemist  of  any  previous  age,  if  permitted  to 
look  forward  ap<m  them,  would  have  felt 

"  Lik(>  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
WImb  a  sew  jj^aaet  swimtt  into  hit  kea." 
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Indeed,  the  chemistry  of  this  century  is  a  now 
world,  of  whicli  all  the  previous  diacoveriea  in  that 
line  were  hut  floating  nehule. 

So  vast  and  astonishingly  fast  has  hcen  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  science  that  before 
the  century  was  two-thirds  through  its  course  Watts 
published  his  DieHenaty  •f  Chemistry  in  fife 
volumes,  averaging  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages, 
followed  soon  by  a  thousand-page  supplement;  and 
it  would  have  required  s«ch  a  volume  every  year 
since  to  adequately  report  the  progreta  of  the  science. 
Nomenclattircs,  fornmks,  apparatuses  and  process^ 
have  all  changed.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  pub- 
lish works  on  The  New  ChmuSry,  and  Frotmot 
J.  P.  Cooke  is  the  author  vi  «s  admirable  Yolttm^vn- 
der  that  title  ^  

We  oan,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  only  step  from 
one  to  another  of  some  of  the  peaks  that  rise  abovo 
the  vast  snrrounding  country,  and  note  some  of  the 
lesser  objects  as  they  appear  in  the  vales  below. 

The  leading  discoveries  of  the  century  which  have 
done  so  much  to  aid  Chemistry  in  its  giant  strides 
are  the  atomic  and  molecular  theories,  the  mechanics 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  the  correlation  and 
conservation  of  forces,  their  invariable  quantity,  and 
their  indestructibility,  spectrum  analysis  and  the  laws 
of  chemical  chnngcs. 

John  Dalton,  that  humble  child  of  English  north- 
country  Quaker  stiMik,  self-taught  and  a  teacher  all 
hib  life,  in  1803  gave  ti.  the  world  his  atomic  theory 
of  chemistry,  whereby  the  existence  of  matter  in  ul- 
timate atoms  was  removed  from  the  region  of  the 
speculation  of  certain  ancient  philosoi^rs,  aad  ee- 
tablishod  on  a  sure  foundation. 

The  question  .nsked  and  answered  by  Dalton  was, 
whht  is  the  relative  weight  of  the  atoms  oompoaiiig 
the  deaaentary  bodiesi 
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He  discovered  that  one  chemical  elonent  or  com- 
pound can  combine  with  another  chemical  element, 
to  form  a  new  compound,  in  two  different  propor- 
tions by  weight,  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  one  to  two ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  he 
published  a  table  of  the  Relative  weight  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  Gaseous  and  other  Bodies.  Al- 
though the  details  of  this  table  havet  since  been 
changed,  the  principles  of  his  discovery  xemaiii  iuk> 
changed.   Says  Professor  Bosooe: 

''Chemistry  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
science  before  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  com- 
bination in  multiple  proportions,  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  chemical  science  materially  depended 
upon  the  determination  of  these  combined  propor- 
tions or  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  first  set  up 
by  Dalton.  So  that  among  the  founders  of  our  sci- 
ence, next  to  the  name  of  the  great  French  Philoso- 
pher, Lavoisier,  will  stand  in  future  ages  the  name  of 
John  Dalton,  of  Manchester." 

Less  conspicuous  but  still  eminently  useful  were 
his  disco\'eries  and  labours  in  other  directions,  in  the 
expansion  of  gases,  evaporation,  steam,  etc. 

Wollaston  and  Gay-Lussac,  both  great  chemists, 
applied  Dalton's  discovery  to  wide  and  most  ixnr 
portant  fields  in  the  chemical  arts. 

Also  contemporaneous  with  Dalton  was  the  great 
German  chemist,  Berzelius,  who  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended the  discoveries  of  Dalton.  More  than  this, 
it  has  been  said  of  Berzelius: 

"  In  him  wore  united  all  the  different  impulses 
which  have  advanced  the  scienoe  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  epoch.     The  fruit  of  his  labors  is 

scattered  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  science. 
Hardly  a  substance  exists  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  has  not  in  some  way  contributed.  A  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  school  of  his  countryman,  Bergman, 
he  was  especially  renowned  as  an  analyst.  No  chem- 
ist has  determined  by  direct  experiment  the  composi- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  substances.  No  one  has 
exerted  a  greater  influence  in  eiEtending  the  keld.  of 
analytical  chemistry." 

As  to  light,  the  great  Huygens,  the  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  the  improver  of  differential  cal- 
culus and  of  telescopes,  the  inventor  of  the  pendu- 
lum clock,  chronometers,  and  the  balance  wheel  to  the 
watch,  and  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  the  double  re- 
fraction of  light  and  of  polarisation,  had  in  the  17th 
century  clearly  advanced  the  idea  that  light  was  prop- 
agated from  luminous  bodies,  not  as  a  stream  of  par- 
ticles through  the  air  but  in  waves  or  vibrations  of 
ether,  which  is  a  universal  medium  extending 
through  all  space  and  into  all  bodies.  This  funda- 
mental principle  now  enters  into  the  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  light. 

Nev/ton  in  the  next  centui'y,  with  the  prism,  de- 
composed light,  and  in  a  darkened  chamber  repro- 
duced all  the  colours  and  tints  of  the  rainbow.  But 
there  were  dark  lines  in  that  beam  of  broken  sun- 
light which  Newton  did  not  notice. 

It  was  left  to  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer,  a  German 
optician,  and  to  the  19th  century,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  years  after  Newton's  experiments  with  the 
prism,  to  discover,  with  finer  prisms  that  he  had 
made,  some  590  of  these  black  lines  crossing  the  solar 
spectrum.   What  they  were  he  did  not  kiiow,  but  con- 
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jectured  that  they  were  caused  by  something  which 
existed  in  the  sun  and  stars  and  not  in  our  air.  But 
from  that  time  they  were  called  Fraunhofer'a  dark 
lines. 

From  the  vantage  ground  of  these  developments 
we  are  r  jw  enabled  to  step  to  that  mountain  peak  of 
discov<  i-y  from  which  the  sun  and  stars  were  looked 
into,  their  elements  portrayed,  their  very  motions 
determined,  and  their  brotherhood  with  the  earth, 
in  substance,  ascertained. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  cause  of  Fraunhofer** 
dark  bands  in  the  broken  sunlight  was  made  by  Gus- 
tavo Kobert  Kirchoff,  a  German  physician,  in  his 
laboratory  in  Heidelberg,  in  1860,  in  conjunction 
with  his  fellow  worker,  Robert  Bunsen. 

KirchoflF  happened  to  let  a  solar  ray  pass  through 
a  flame  coloured  with  sodium,  and  through  a  prism, 
so  that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  and  the  flame  fell  one 
npon  another.  It  was  expected  that  the  well  known 
yellow  line  of  sodium  would  come  out  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  it  was  just  the  opposite  that  took 
place.  Where  the  bright  yellow  line  should  have 
fallen  appeared  a  dark  line. 

With  this  observation  was  coupled^  the  reflection 
that  heat  passes  from  a  body  of  a  higher  tempera- 
tvae  to  one  of  a  lower,  and  not  inversely.  Experi- 
ments followed:  iron,  sodium,  copper,  etc.,  were 
heated  to  incandescence  and  their  colours  prismat- 
ically  separated.  These  were  transversed  with  the 
same  colours  of  other  heated  bodies,  and  the  latter 
were  absorbed  and  rendered  black.  Kirchoff  then 
announced  his  law  that  all  bodies  absorb  chiefly 
those  colours  which  they  themselves  emit.  There- 
fore these  vapours  of  the  sun  which  were  rendered  in 
black  lines  were  so  produced  by  crossing  terrestrial 
vapors  of  the  same  natture. 
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Thus  by  the  prism  and  the  blowpipe  were  the  same 
substances  found  in  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth. 
The  elements  of  every  substance  submitted  to  the 
process  were  analysed,  and  many  secrets  in  the  nni- 
verse  of  matter  were  revealed. 

Young,  of  America,  invented  a  splendid  combina- 
tion of  spectroscope  and  telescope,  and  Huggins  of 
England  was  the  first  to  establish  by  spectrum  anat 
yais  the  approach  and  retreat  of  the  stars. 

It  was  prior  to  this  time  that  those  wonderful 
discoveries  and  labours  were  made  which  developed 
the  true  nature  of  heat,  which  demonstrated  the  kin- 
ship and  correlation  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  their 
conservation,  or  property  of  being  converted  one  into 
another,  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  of  whidi 
force  is  but  another  name. 

The  first  demonstrations  as  to  the  nature  of  heat 
were  given  by  the  American  Count  Bumford,  and 
then  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  and  then  followed  in  this  the  brilliant 
labours  and  discoveries  of  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  of 
Germany,  Colding  of  Denmark,  and  Joule,  Grove, 
Faraday,  Sir  William  Thomson  of  England,  of 
Henry,  Le  Conte  and  Martin  of  America,  as  to  the 
correlation  and  convertibilily  of  all  the  forces. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  ITapoleonic  wars, 
isolating  France  and  exhausting  its  resources,  its 
chemists  were  appealed  to  to  devote  their  genius  and 
researches  to  practical  things;  to  the  munitions  of 
war,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  soil,  the  growing  of 
new  crops,  like  the  sugar  beet,  and  new  manufacture 
ing  products. 

Lavoisier  had  laid  deep  and  broad  in  France  the 
foundations  of  chemistry,  aiv;l  given  the  science  no- 
menclature that  lasted  a  century.    So  that  the  sue- 
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ceedinir  great  teachers,  Berthollet,  Guyton,  Foni- 
^  Keir  .Mociates,  and  the  institutions  of  in- 
Action  in  the  sciences  fostered  by  them,  and  m- 
STn  that  direction  by  Napoleon,  bent  their 
e?ke9  in  material  directions,  and  a  tremendous  im- 
Swas  thus  given  to  the  practical  application  of 
KiS?  to  thf  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  cenr 

^lie  «ame  spirit,  to  a  less  extent,  ^o^«^«|' 
fested  itself  in  England,  and  as  f^X^^j^JA 
find  Sir  Humphry  Davy  beginning  his  celebrat^ 
Ltures  on  the  ElemenU  of  Agnetatural  Chem^^ 
try  before  a  board  of  agriculture,  a  work  that  has 
pTssed  through  many  edition,  in  almost  every 

"^mLWtis  recalled  that  agricultural  chem- 
istry embraces  the  entire  natural  science  ofje^ 
table  and  animal  production,  and  includes  besides, 
much  of  physics,  meteorology  and  geology,  the  extent 
Zd  impSrtince  of  the  subject  may  be  appreciated 
and  vet  such  appreciation  was  not  manifested  in  a 
practical  manner  until  the  19th  century.   It  was  only 
KTthe  end  of  the  18th  century  that  the  vague  and 
Tncient  notions  that  air,  water,  oil  and  s^t  fonned 
the  mitrition  of  plants,  began  to  be  ^o?f  f  •  .V^^^ 
recognized  and  explained  the  l^neficial  ^ertil^^^f 
effects  of  ammonia,  and  analysed  and  explained  nu- 
merous fertilizers,  including  guano    It  due 
his  discoveries  and  publications,  combined  those 
of  the  eminent  men  on  the  continent,  above  referred 
to,  that  agricultural  chemistry  arose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.    The  most  brilliant  eloquent  and  de. 
voted  apostle  of  that  science  who  followed  D-^J  ™ 
Justus  von  Liebig  of  Germany,  who  was  bom  m 
iSLdt  in  1803,  thfi  year  after  Davy  commenced 
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liis  lectTiTca  in  England.  It  was  in  response  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
that  he  gave  to  Uie  world  his  great  publications  on 
Chemistry  in  iia  application  to  AgrieuLture,  Oomr 
merce.  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  from  which  great 
practical  good  resulted  the  world  over.  One  of  his 
favorite  subjects  was  that  of  fermentation,  and  thia 
calls  up  the  exceedingly  interesting  discoveries  in 
the  nature  of  alcohol,  jeast,  mould — aging  malt, 
win«B  and  beer— and  their  accompanying  beneficial 
reenlts. 

In  onie  of  Huxley's  charming  lectures — such  as  he 
delighted  to  give  before  a  popular  audience — deliv- 
ered in  1871,  at  Manchester,  on  the  subject  of 
"Yeast,"  he  tells  how  any  liquid  containing  sugar, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water,  if  left  to  it- 
self undergoes  the  peculiar  change  we  know  as  fer- 
mentation, and  in  the  process  the  scum,  or  thicker 
muddy  part  that  forms  on  top,  becomes  yeast,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  escapes  in  bubbles  from  the  liquid, 
and  the  liquid  itself  becomes  spirits  of  wine  or  al- 
cohol. "  Alcohol "  was  a  term  used  until  the  17th 
century  to  designate  a  very  fine  subtle  powder,  and 
then  became  the  name  of  the  subtle  spirit  arising 
from  fermentation.  It  was  Leeuwenhoek  of  Hol- 
land who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  use  of  a 
fine  microscope  he  invented,  first  discovered  that 
the  muddy  scum  was  a  substance  made  up  of  an 
enormous  multitude  of  very  minute  grains  floating 
separately,  and  in  lumps  and  in  heaps,  in  the  liquid. 
Then,  in  the  next  century  the  Frenchman,  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour,  discovered  that  these  bodies  grew  to  a 
certain  size  and  then  budded,  and  from  the  buds  the 
plant  multiplied ;  and  thus  that  this  yeast  was  a  mass 
of  living  planti^  which  received  in  science  the  name 
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of  "  torula,"  that  the  yeast  plant  was  a  kind  of  fun^s 
or  mould,  growing  and  multiplying.  Then  came 
Fabr<»ii,  the  Frendi  chemist^  at  tiie  end  of  the  18th 
century,  who  discovered  that  the  yeast  plant  was  of 
bag-like  form,  or  a  cell  of  woody  matter,  and  that 
the  cell  contained  a  snbetance  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  This  was  a  vegeto- 
animal  substance,  having  peculiarities  of  "animal 
products." 

Then  came  the  great  chemists  of  the  19th  century, 
with  their  delicate  methods  of  analysis,  and  decided 
that  this  plant  in  its  chief  part  was  identical  with 
that  element  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  onr  own 
blood.  That  it  was  protein,  a  substance  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  every  animal  organism.  All 
agreed  that  it  was  the  yeast  plant  that  fermented  or 
broke  up  the  sugar  element,  and  produced  the  alco- 
hol. Helmholtz  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  minute 
particles  of  the  solid  part  of  the  plant  that  produced 
the  fermentation,  and  that  such  particles  must  be 
growing  or  alive,  to  produce  it.  From  whence 
sprang  this  wonderful  plant — part  vegetable,  part 
animal?  By  a  long  series  of  experiments  it  was 
found  that  if  substances  which  could  be  fermented 
were  kept  entirely  closed  to  the  outer  air,  no  plant 
would  form  and  no  fermentation  take  place.  It  was 
concluded  then,  and  so  asce]>tained,  that  the  tornlae 
in  the  plant  proceeded  from  the  torulae  in  the  at- 
mosphere, from  "gay  motes  that  people  the  sun- 
beams." Concerning  just  how  the  torulse  broke  up 
or  fermented  the  sugar,  great  chemists  have  differed. 

After  the  discovery  that  the  yeast  was  a  plant 
having  cells  formed  of  the  pure  matter  of  wood,  and 
containing  a  semi-fluid  mass  identical  with  the  com- 
position vfMek  e<»i8titute0  ^  flesh  of  animak^  came 
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the  further  discovery  that  all  plants,  high  and  low, 
axe  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  cells,  and  their  con- 
tents. Then  this  remarkable  result  came  out,  that 
however  much  a  plant  may  otherwise  differ  from  an 
animal,  yet,  in  essential  constituents  the  cellular  con- 
structure  of  animal  and  plant  is  the  same.  To  this 
•nbstance  of  energy  and  life,  common  in  the  minute 
plant  cell  and  the  animal  cell,  the  German  botaniat, 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  about  fifty  years  ago  gave  the  name 
"protoplasm."  Then  came  this  astounding  con- 
clusion, that  this  protoplasm  being  common  to  both 
plant  and  animal  life,  the  essential  difference  con- 
sisted only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  are  built 
np  and  are  modified  in  the  building. 

And  from  that  part  of  these  great  discoyeries 
which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  sugary  element  was 
infected,  as  it  were,  from  the  germs  of  the  air,  pro- 
ducing fermentation  and  its  results,  arose  that  re- 
markable theory  of  many  diseases  known  as  the 
"  germ  theory."  And,  as  it  was  found  in  the  yeast 
plant  that  only  the  solid  part  or  particle  of  the  plant 
germinated  fermentation  and  reaction,  so,  too,  it  has 
been  found  by  the  germ  theory  that  only  the  solid 
particle  of  the  contagious  matter  can  germinate  or 
grow  the  disease. 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  wonders  of  chemistry  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  empirical  walls  be- 
tween forces  and  organisms,  and  oi^nic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  are  breaking  down,  and  celestial 
and  terrestrial  bodies  and  vapours,  living  beings,  and 
growing  plants  are  discovered  to  be  the  evolution  of 
one  all-pervading  essence  and  force.  One  is  re> 
minded  of  the  lines  of  Tennyson : 

Large  elements  in  order  brought 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made, 

a 
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And  world  fluctuation  swayed 

In  vanal  tides  that  followed  thought. 

.  •  •  • 

One  Ood,  one  la%v ,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

In  the  class  of  alcohol  and  in  the  field  of  yeast,  the 
work  of  Pasteur,  begun  in  France,  has  been  followed 
by  improvements  in  methods  for  selecting  proper 
ferments  and  excluding  improper  ones,  and  in  im- 
proved processes  for  aging  and  preserving  alcoholic 
liquors  by  destroying  deleterious  fermwits.  TaV'  • 
mine,  in  using  as  ferment,  koji,  motu  and  moyash. 
different  forms  of  mould,  and  proposing  to  do  en- 
tirely away  with  malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
•nd  whiskey,  has  made  a  noteworthy  departure. 
Manufacturing  of  malt  by  the  pneumatic  process, 
and  stirring  malt  during  germination,  are  among  the 
improvements. 

Carbonaiing.—The  injecting  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  various  waters  to  render  them  wholesome,  and 
also  '  ito  beers  and  wines  during  fermentation,  and  to 
save  delay  and  prwent  impurities,  are  decided  im- 
provements. ,        .    -  v 

The  immense  improvements  and  discoveries  .n  the 
character  of  soils  and  fertilisers  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Hundreds  of  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  measuring,  analysing,  weighing,  sepa- 
rating, volatilising  and  otherwise  applying  chemical 
processes  to  practical  purposes.  ^ 

To  the  chemistry  of  the  century  the  world  is  lUf 
debted  for  those  devices  and  processes  for  the  utilisa- 
tion and  manufacture  of  many  useful  products  from 
the  liquids  and  oils,  sugar  from  cane  and  beets, 
revivifying  bone-black,  centrifugal  machinery  for 
refining  sugar,  in  defecating  it  by  chemicals  and  heat, 
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in  eraporating  it  in  pam,  in  separating  stareli  md 
eraverting  it  into  glucose,  etc. 

Oil$  amt  Fata. — ^Up  to  within  this  century  the  vast 
amount  of  cotton  leed  produced  with  that  crop  was 
a  waate.  Then  by  the  process,  first  of  ateaming  the 
seed  and  expressing  the  oil,  now  by  the  process  of 
extraction  by  the  aid  of  volatile  solvents,  and  cast- 
ing off  the  aolventa  by  distillation,  an  immenaely  ral- 
uable  product  has  been  obtained. 

The  utilising  of  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum  and  rubber,  has  become  of  great 
commercial  value.  Formerly  sulphur  was  the  vul- 
canising agent,  now  chloride  of  sulphur  haa  been  aub- 
stituted  for  pure  sxilphur. 

Steam  and  the  distillation  processev  have  been  ap> 
plied  with  great  success  to  the  making  of  glycerine 
from  fat  and  from  soap  underlye  and  in  extracting 
fat  from  various  waste  products. 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing. — Of  course  these  arta  are 
very  old,  but  the  old  methods  would  not  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modem  processes;  and  those  who  lived 
before  the  century  knew  nothing  of  the  magnificent 
colours,  and  certain  essences,  and  sweet  savours  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  black,  hand-soiling  pieces 
of  coal.  In  the  making  of  illuminating  gas,  itself  a 
finished  chemical  product  of  the  century,  a  vast 
amount  of  once  wasted  products,  especially  coal 
tar,  are  now  extensively  used ;  and  from  coal  tar  and 
the  residuum  of  petroleum  oils,  now  come  those 
splendid  aniline  dyes  which  have  produced  such  a 
revolution  in  the  world  of  colours.  The  saturation 
of  sand  by  a  dye  and  its  application  to  fabrics  by 
an  air  blast ;  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  colors,  or  of 
fluids  for  bleaching  or  drying,  or  oxidising,  through 
perforated  cylinders  or  cops  on  which  the  cloths  are 
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wound ;  devices  for  the  mnniM  of  skeins  througK 
dves,  the  peat  improvements  m  carbon  dyes  and 
kindred  oMours,  the  processes  of  making  the  colours 
on  the  fibres  and  the  perfume*  made  by  the  synthetic 
processes,  are  among  the  inventions  in  this  field. 

The  space  that  a  list  of  the  new  chemical  products 
of  this  age  tad  their  deseriotion  would  fill,  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  by  referenoe  to  the  great  die- 
tionary  of  Watts.  Some  of  the  electro-chemical 
products  will  be  hereinafter  referred  to  in  the  Chap- 
ter on  Electricity,  and  the  chemistry  of  Metallurgy 
will  be  treated  under  the  latter  topic. 

Electro-chemical  Methods. — Space  will  only  per- 
mit it  to  be  said  that  these  method  are  now  employed 
in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  elements,  by 
met.ns  of  which  very  many  of  them  which  were  be- 
fore mere  laboratory  specimens,  have  now  become 
cheap  and  useful  servants  of  mankind  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  luch  as  aluminium,  that  light  and 
non-corrcjive  metal,  reduced  from  many  dollars  an 
ounce  a  generation  ago,  to  80  and  40  cents  a  pound 
now ;  carborundum,  largely  superseding  emery  and 
diamond  dust  as  an  abradant;  artificial  diamonds- 
calcium  carbide,  from  which  the  new  illuminating 
acetylene  gas  is  made;  disinfectants  of  many  kinds; 
pigments,  chromium,  manganese,  and  chlorates  by 
the  thousand  tons.  The  most  useful  new  chemical 
processes  are  those  used  in  purifying  water  sewage, 
and  milk;  in  electroplating  metals  and  other  sub^ 
stances,  in  the  application  of  chemicals  to  the  fine 
arts,  in  extracting  grease  from  wool,  and  the  making 
of  many  useful  products  from  the  wuto  materials  of 
the  dumps  and  garbage  banks. 
_  Medicines  and  Surgery. — One  hundred  years  ago, 
ue  practioe  of  mediciiie  wu,  in  the  main,  emiurical. 
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Oertairt  <  fee*  were  known  to  usuany  follow  the  giv- 
ii^;  of  oer*..a  drugs,  or  the  application  of  certain 
measures,  but  why  or  how  these  ''ffects  were  pro- 
duced, was  unknown.  The  great  .teps  forward  have 
been  made  upon  the  true  scientific  foundation  estab- 
lished by  the  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  fields 
of  irfiysies,  ohemistr^  and  biology.  The  discovery  of 
anaesthetics  and  their  application  in  suxgery  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  no  doubt  constitutes  the  leading 
invention  of  the  century  in  this  fi'^ld. 

Sir  Humphry  Davj  suggested  i  ,i  1800,  and  Dr. 
W.  T.  Morton  was  the  first  to  appl  n  anaesthetic  to 
relieve  pain  in  a  surgical  operation,  which  he  did  in 
ft  hospital  in  Boston  in  184^.  Both  its  original  sug^ 
gestion  and  appl*  v^^on  wei  •  also  claimed  by  others. 

Not  only  relie:'  ^i  om  inteuse  pain  to  the  patient 
•.uring  the  operation,  but  immense  advantages 
are  gained  by  the  long  and  careful  examination 
afforded  of  injured  or  diseased  parts,  otherwise  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  in  a  conscious  patient. 

The  exquisite  pain  and  suffering  endured  previ- 
ous  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  often  caused  death  by 
exhaustion.  Many  delicate  operations  can  now  be 
performed  for  the  relief  of  long^continued  diseases 
which  before  would  hvn  been  hazardous  or  impo»> 
sible.  How  many  before  duffered  unto  death  long- 
drawn-out  pain  and  disease  rather  than  submit  to  the 
torture  of  the  knife  I  How  many  lives  have  been 
saved,  and  how  far  advanced  has  become  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body  and  its  painful  diseases,  by 
this  beneficent  remedy  I 

Inventions  in  the  field  of  medicine  consist  chiefly 
in  those  innumerable  compositions  and  compounds 
which  have  resulted  from  diemical  discoveries.  Gel- 
•tine  capralet  uaed  to  coLcaal  unpalataUe  zemedief 
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may  be  mentioned  as  a  most  acceptable  modern  in- 
vention in  this  class.  Inventions  and  discoveries  in 

the  field  of  surgery  relate  not  only  to  instrumental- 
ities but  processes.  The  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds,  by  which  the  long  and  equating  suppura- 
tion is  avoided,  is  among  the  most  notable  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  instrumentsi  vast  improvements  have  been 
made;  special  forms  adapted  for  operation  in  every 
form  of  injury;  in  syringes,  especially  hypodermic, 
those  used  for  subcutaneous  injections  of  liquid 
remedies;  inhalers  for  applying  medicated  vapours 
and  devices  for  applying  volatile  anaesthetics,  and 
devices  for  atomising  and  spraying  liquids.  In  the 
United  States  alone  about  four  thousand  patents  have 
been  granted  for  inventions  in  surgical  instruments. 

Dentistry. — This  art  has  been  revolutionised  dur^ 
ing  the  century.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  one 
special  set  of  physicians  had  the  toreatment  of  teeth; 
and  artificial  teeth  have  been  known  and  used  for 
many  ages,  but  all  seems  crude  and  barbarous  until 
these  later  days.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics, improvements  have  been  made  in  nearly 
every  form  of  dental  instruments,  swjh  as  forceps, 
dental  engines,  pluggers,  drills,  hammers,  etc.,  and  in 
the  means  and  materials  for  making  teeth.  Later 
leading  inventions  have  reference  to  utilising  tiie 
roots  of  destroyed  teeth  as  supports  on  which  to  form 
bridges  to  which  artificial  teeth  are  secured,  and  to 
crowns  for  decayed  teeth  that  still  have  a  solid 
iMse. 

There  exists  no  longer  the  dread  of  the  dentist's 
chair  unless  the  patient  has  neglected  too  long  the 
visit  Pain  cannot  be  all  avoided,  bat  it  is  amelior- 
ated; and  the  new  results  in  workmanship  in  the 
saving  and  in  the  making  of  teeth  ave  wmA  m^rov*> 
ments  over  the  former  methods. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

tTEAlC  AXtJ>  8TKAM  SHOIVXI. 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconcjuered  steam  t  afar 
Drag     •»  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or  in  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  field  of  air." 

Thus  sang  the  poet  prophet,  the  good  Dr.  Darwin 
of  Lichfield,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Newcomen 
and  Watt  had  not  then  demonstrated  that  steam 
was  not  unconquerably  but  the  hitching  it  to  the 
slow  barge  and  the  rapid  car  was  yet  to  come.  It 
has  come,  and  although  the  prophecy  is  yet  to  be 
rounded  into  fulfilment  by  the  driving  of  the  "  flying 
chariot  through  the  field  of  air,"  that  too  is  to  come. 

The  prophecy  of  the  doctor  poet  was  as  sug- 
gestive of  the  practical  means  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  as  were  all  the  means  proposed  during  the 
first  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  for 
conquering  steam  and  harnessing  it  as  a  useful  serv- 
ant to  man. 

Toya,  apeculations,  dreams,  observations,  startliog 
experiments,  these  often  constitute  the  framework 
on  which  is  hung  the  title  of  Inventor ;  but  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  demanded  a  better  support  for 
that  proud  title.  He  alone  who  first  transforms  his 
ideas  into  actual  work  and  useful  service  in  some 
field  of  man's  labor,  or  clearly  teaches  others  to  do 
80,  is  now  recognised  aa  the  true  inventor.  Tested 
by  HoM  rale  tiwra  was  ioareely  an  iaveuUnr  in  the 
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field  of  steam  in  all  the  long  stretches  of  time  pre- 
ceding the  sevoiteenth  century.  And  if  there  were, 
they  had  no  recording  acxih^  to  embalm  their  efforts 
in  history. 

We  shall  never  know  how  early  man  learned  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  spirit  that  springs  from 
heated  water.  It  was  doubtless  from  some  sad  ex- 
perience in  ignorantly  attempting  to  put  fetters  on  it. 

The  history  of  steam  as  a  motor  generally  com- 
mences with  reference  to  that  toy  called  the  aeoli- 
pile,  described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria  in  a  treatise 
on  pneumatics  about  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  which  was  the  invoition  of  either  himself  of 
Ctesibius,  his  teacher. 

This  toy  consisted  of  a  globe  pivoted  on  two  sup- 
ports, one  of  which  was  a  communicating  pipe  lead- 
ing into  a  heated  cauldron  of  water  beieath.  The 
globe  was  provided  with  two  escape  pipes  on  diamet- 
rically opposite  sides  and  bent  so  as  to  discharge  in 
opposite  directionsL  Steam  admitted  into  the  globe 
from  the  cauldron  escaped  through  the  side  pipes,  and 
its  pressure  on  these  pipes  caused  the  globe  to  rotate. 

Hero  thus  demonstrated  that  water  can  be  con- 
yerted  into  steam  and  steam  into  work. 

Since  that  ancient  day  Hero's  apparatus  has  been 
frequently  reinvented  by  men  ignorant  of  the  early 
effort,  and  the  principle  of  the  invention  as  well  as 
substantially  the  same  form  have  been  put  into  many 
practical  uses.  Hero  in  his  celebrated  treatise 
described  other  devices,  curious  siphons  and  pumps. 
Many  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  ihe 
performance  of  some  of  the  startling  religioiis  rita 
at  the  altars  of  the  Greek  priests. 

From  Horo's  day  the  record  drops  down  to  the 
middle  ageiy  and  atill  it  finds  progress  in  this  art 
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confined  to  a  few  observations  and  speculations. 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  1150  wrote  son^iething  on 
the  subject  and  called  attention  to  some  crude  experi- 
ments he  had  heard  of  in  Germany.  Passing  from 
tha  slimiber  of  the  middle  ages,  we  are  assured  by. 
some  Spanish  historians  that  one  Blasco  de  Garay, 
in  1543,  propelled  a  ship  having  paddle  wheels  by 
steam  at  Barcelona.  But  the  publication  was  long 
after  ihe  alleged  event,  and  is  regarded  as  apoc- 
ryphaL 

Observations  became  more  acute  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  experiments  more  fre- 
quent, and  publications  more  full  and  numerous. 

Cardan  Ramelli  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  learned 
Italians,  and  the  accomplished  Prof,  Jacob  Besson 
of  Orleans,  France,  all  did  much  by  their  writings 
to  make  known  theoretically  the  wonderful  powers 
of  steam,  and  to  suggest  modes  of  its  practical  oper- 
ation, in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Giambattista  della  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Naples, 
possessing  high  and  varied  accomplishments  in  all 
the  sciences  as  they  were  kno\vn  at  that  day,  1601, 
and  who  invented  the  magic -lantern  and  camera 
obacura,  in  a  work  called  ^dritalia,  desoribed  how 
steam  pressure  could  be  employed  to  raise  a  column 
of  water,  how  a  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  steam  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  how  the 
condensing  vessel  should  be  separated  from  the 
boiler.  Eevault  in  France  showed  in  1606  how  a 
bombshell  might  be  exploded  by  steam. 
^  Salomon  de  Cans,  engineer  and  architect  to  Louis 
XIII,  in  1615  described  how  water  mi^^t  be  raised 
by  the  expansion  of  steam. 

In  1629  the  Italian,  Branco^  published  at  Rome  an 
•CQOimt  of  tba  «pplicati(m  of  a  tteam  jet  upon  th« 
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▼anes  of  a  small  wheel  to  nm  it,  and  told  how  in 
other  ways  Hero's  engine  m^t  he  employed  for 

useful  purposes. 

The  first  English  publication  describing  a  way  of 
applying  «team  appeared  in  1630  in  a  patent  granted 
to  David  Eamseye,  for  a  mode  of  raising  water  there- 
by. This  was  followed  by  patents  to  Grant  in  1632 
and  to  one  Ford  in  1640.  During  that  century 
these  crude  machines  were  called  "fire  engines.'^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  common  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  use  a  blast 
of  steam  to  improve  the  draft  of  chimneyi  and  of 
blast  furnaces.  This  application  of  steam  to  smoke 
and  smelting  has  been  frequently  revived  by  modem 
inventors  with  much  flourish  of  originality. 

It  is  witii  a  certain  feeling  of  delight  and  relief, 
after  a  prolonged  search  through  the  centuries  for 
some  evidence  of  harnessing  this  mighty  agent  to 
man's  use,  that  we  come  to  the  efforts  of  the  good 
Marquis  of  Worcester — Edward  Somerset.  He  it  was 
who  in  1656  wrote  of  the  Inventions  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  He  afterwards  amplified  this  title  by  call- 
ing his  book  A  Century  of  Names  and  Scantlingt 
of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  call  to  mind  to 
have  tried  and  perfected,  etc. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  of  these  **  Scant> 
lings,"  and  his  descriptions  of  them  are  very  brief 
but  interesting.  Some,  if  revived  now  and  put  to 
use,  would  throw  proposed  flying  machines  into  the 
background,  as  they  involved  perpetual  motion. 

But  to  his  honor  be  it  said  that  he  was  the  first 
steam-engine  builder.  A  patent  was  issued  to  him  in 
1663.  It  was  about  1668  that  he  built  and  put  in 
successful  operation  at  Raglan  Castle  at  Vauxhall, 
near  London*  a  steam  engine  to  f  oroe  water  upward. 
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He  made  separate  boilers,  wbi  li  he  worked  alter- 
natdj,  and  oonreyed  the  steam  i.  om  them  to  a  vessel 

in  which  its  pressure  operated  to  force  the  water  up. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  leave  a  description  of  his 
inventions  sufiBciently  full  to  enable  later  mechanics 
to  make  and  use  them,  fie  strove  in  vain  to  get  cap- 
ital interested  and  a  company  formed  to  manufac- 
ture his  engines.  The  age  of  fear  and  speculation  as 
to  steam  ceased  when  the  Marquis  set  his  engine  to 
pumping  water,  and  from  that  time  inventors  went 
on  to  put  the  arm  of  steam  to  work. 

In  1683  Sir  Samuel  Morland  commenced  the  con* 
fitruction  of  the  Worcester  engines  for  use  and  sale; 
Hautefeuille  of  France  taught  the  use  of  gas, 
described  how  gas  as  well  as  steam  engines  might  be 
constructed,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  the  use  of 
the  piston.  The  learned  writings  of  the  great  Dutch 
scientist  and  inventor,  Huygens,  on  heat  and  light 
steam  and  gas,  also  then  came  forth,  and  his  assistr 
ant,  the  French  physicist  and  doctor,  Denis  Papin, 
in  1690,  proposed  steam  as  a  universal  motive  power, 
invented  a  steam  engine  having  a  piston  and  a  safety 
valve,  and  even  a  crude  paddle  steamer,  which  it  u 
said  was  tried  in  1707  on  the  river  Fulda.  Then  in 
1698  came  Thomas  Savery,  who  patented  a  steam 
engine  that  was  used  in  draining  mines. 

The  eighteenth  century  thus  commenced  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam  and  of 
means  for  controlling  and  working  it. 

Then  followed  the  combined  invention  of  ITew- 
oomen,  Oawley  and  Savery,  in  1705,  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pumping  engine  np  to  that  time.  In  this 
engine  a  cylindei'  was  employed  for  receiving  the 
steam  from  a  separate  boiler.  There  was  a  piston  in 
the  cylinder  driven  vp  by  the  iteam  tdmitM  below 
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it,  aided  by  a  counterpoise  at  one  end  of  an  engine 
beam.   The  steam  was  then  cut  off  from  the  boiler 

and  condensed  by  the  introduction  beneath  the  piston 
of  a  jet  of  water,  and  the  condensed  steam  and  water 
drawn  off  by  a  pipe.  Atmospheric  pressure  forced 
the  piston  down.  The  piston  and  pump  rods  were 
connected  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  working  beam  of 
a  pumping  engine,  as  in  some  modern  engines. 
Gauge  cocks  to  indicate  the  height  of  water,  and  a 
safety  valve  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  steam,  were 
employed.  Then  came  the  ingenious  improvement 
of  the  boy  Humphrey  Potter,  connecting  the  valve 
gear  with  the  engine  beam  by  cords,  so  as  to  do  auto- 
matically what  he  was  set  to  do  by  hand,  and  the  im- 
provement on  that  of  the  Beighton  plug  rod.  Still 
further  improved  by  others,  the  Newoomra  engine 
came  into  use  through  out  Europe. 

Jonathan  Hulls  patented  in  England  in  1736  a 
marine  steam  engine,  and  in  1737  published  a  de- 
scription of  a  Newcomen  engine  applied  to  his  sys- 
tem for  towing  ships.  William  Henry,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, tried  a  model  steamboat  on  the  Conestoga 
river  in  1768. 

This  was  practically  the  state  of  the  art,  in  1763, 
when  James  Watt  entered  the  field.  His  brilliant 
inventions  harnessed  steam  to  more  than  pumping 
engines,  made  it  a  universal  servant  in  manifold 
industries,  and  started  it  on  a  career  which  has  rev- 
olutionized the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  world. 

To  understand  what  the  nineteenth  century  has 
done  in  steam  motive  power  we  must  first  know  what 
Watt  did  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  he  then  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  the  later  inventions  have 
all  been  built. 

Taking  up  the  comde  but  mieeesBfal  working;  ear 
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gine  of  Newcomen,  a  model  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  for  repairs,  he  began  an  exhaustive  atudy  of 
the  properties  of  steam  and  of  the  means  for  pro- 
ducing and  controlling  it  He  found  it  necessary  to 
devise  a  new  system. 

Watt  saw  that  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  cylinder  made  the  engine  work  slowly  and  caused 
an  excessive  consumption  of  steam.  He  concluded 
that  "  the  cylinder  should  always  be  as  hot  as  the 
steam  that  entered  it."  He  therefore  closed  the 
cylinder  and  provided  a  separate  condensing  vessel 
into  which  the  steam  was  led  after  it  raised  the 
piston.  He  provided  an  air-tight  jacket  for  the  cyl- 
inder, to  maintain  its  heat.  He  added  a  ught  pack- 
ing in  the  cylinder-head  for  the  piston-rod  to  move 
through,  and  a  steam-tight  stuflSng-box  on  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  He  caused  the  steam  to  alternately  en- 
ter below  and  above  the  piston  and  be  alternately  con- 
densed to  drive  the  piston  down  as  well  as  up,  and 
this  made  the  engine  double-acting,  increasing  ite 
power  and  speed.  He  converted  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  piston  into  a  rotary  motion  by  the 
adoption  of  the  crank,  and  introduced  the  well-known 
parallel  motion,  and  many  other  improvements.  In 
short,  he  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  by  a  prac- 
tical and  efficient  engine  that  the  expansive  force  of 
steam  could  be  used  to  drive  all  ordinary  machinery. 
He  then  secured  his  inventions  by  patents  against 
piracy,  and  sustained  them  successfully  in  many  a 
hard-fought  battle.  It  had  taken  him  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  to  do  all  these  things. 

Watt  was  the  proper  precursor  of  the  nineteenth' 
century  inventions,  as  in  him  were  combined  the 
power  and  attainments  of  a  great  scientist  and  the 
genius  of  «  great  mechanic  The  last  eifi^teen  yean 
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of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  19th  century,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  see  his  inventions  brought  within  its 
tiireshold  and  applied  to  those  arts  which  hare  made 
this  age  so  glorious  in  mechanical  achievements. 

Watt  so  fitly  represents  the  class  of  modem  great 
inventors  in  his  character  and  attainments  that  the 
description  of  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  here  per- 
tinent as  a  tribute  to  that  class,  and  as  a  delineation 
of  the  general  character  of  those  benefactors  of  his 
race  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  an  example:— 

Says  Sir  Walter:— 

"  Amidst  this  company  stood  Mr.  Watt,  the  man 
whose  genius  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying 
our  national  resources  to  a  degree,  perhaps,  even  be- 
yond his  own  stupendous  powers  of  calculation  and 
combination ;  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to 
Ae  summit  of  the  earth — giving  to  the  feeble  arm  of 
man  the  momentum  of  an  Af  rite — commanding  man- 
ufactures to  rise — affording  means  of  dispensing  with 
that  time  and  tide  which  wait  for  no  man — and  of 
sailing  without  that  wind  which  defied  the  commands 
and  threats  of  Xerxes  himself.  This  potent  com- 
mander of  the  elements — this  abridger  of  time  and 
space — this  magician,  whose  cloudy  machinery  has 
produced  a  change  in  the  world,  the  effects  of  which, 
extraordinary  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  only  begin- 
ning to  be  felt — ^was  not  only  the  most  profound  man 
of  science,  the  most  successful  combiner  powers 
and  calculator  of  numbers,  as  adapted  to  j>ractical 
purposes,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  generally  well- 
informed,  but  one  of  the  best  and  kindnt  of  human 
beings.'' 

The  first  practical  application  of  steam  as  a  work- 
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ing  force  was  to  pumping,  as  hag  been  stated.  Af tcT 
Watt's  system  was  devised,  suggestions  and  experi- 
ments  as  to  road  loeomotiTes  and  carriages  were 

made,  and  other  applications  came  thick  and  fast.  A 
French  officer,  Cugnot,  in  1769  and  1770,  was  the 
first  to  try  the  road  carriage  engine.    Other  promi- 
nent Frenchmen  made  encouraging  experiments  on 
small  steamboats— followed  in  1784-86  by  James 
Bumsey  and  John  Fitch  in  America  in  the  same  line. 
Watt  patented  a  road  engine  in  1784.    About  the 
same  time  his  assistant,  Murdock,  completed  and 
tried  a  model  locomotive  driven  by  a    grasshopper  " 
engine.  Oliver  Evans,  the  great  American  cootempO' 
«»y  of  Watt,  had  in  1779  devised  a  high-pressure 
non-condensing  steam  engine  in  a  form  still  used. 
In  1786-7  he  obtained  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land patents  for  applying  steam  to  driving  flour  miUg 
and  propelling  waggons.    Also  about  this  time,  Sym- 
ington, the  Scotchman,  constructed  a  working  model 
of  a  steam  carriage,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington,  London.  Symington 
and  his  fellow  Scotchmen,  Miller  and  Taylor,  in 
1788-89  also  constructed  working  steamboats.  In 
1796  Richard  Trevithick,  a  Cornish  marine  captain, 
was  producing  a  road  locomotive.   The  century  thus 
opened  with  activity  in  steam  motive  power.  The 
"  scantlings  "  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  were  now 
being  converted  into  complete  structures.  ^  And  so 
great  was  the  activity  and  the  number  of  inventors 
that  he  is  a  daring  man  who  would  now  decide  pri- 
ority between  Aem.    The  earliest  applications  in 
this  century  of  steam  powOT  were  in  i&  lino  of  road 
engines. 

On  Christmas  eve  of  1801,  Trevithick  made  the 
initial  trip  with  the  first  Buccessfnl  steam  road  loco- 
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motive  through  the  streets  of  Camborne  in  Cornwall, 
carrying  passengers.  In  one  of  his  trips  he  passed 
into  the  country  roads  and  came  to  a  tollgate  throndi 
vhich  a  frightened  keeper  hastily  passed  him  with- 
out toll,  hailing  him  as  the  devil. 

Persistent  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  intro* 
dnce  a  pnietieal  tteam  road  carriage  in  England  un- 
til 1827.  After  Trevithick  followed  Blenkinsop,  who 
made  a  locomotive  which  ran  ten  miles  an  hour. 
ITien  came  Julius  Griffith,  in  1821,  of  Brompton, 
who  patented  a  steam  carriage  which  was  built  by 
Joseph  Bramah,  one  of  the  ablest  mechanics  of  his 
time.  Gordon,  Brunton  and  Gumey  attempted  ft 
curions  and  amusing  steam  carriage,  resembling  a 
horse  in  action — having  jointed  legs  and  feet,  but 
this  animal  was  not  successful.  Walter  Hancock,  in 
1827,  was  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  successfnl 
inventors  in  this  line ;  but  bad  roads  and  an  unsym- 
pathetic public  discouraged  inventors  in  their  ef- 
forts to  introduce  steam  road  carriages,  and  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  locomotive  to  run  on 
rails  or  tracks  especially  prepared  for  them.  Wooden 
and  iron  rails  had  been  introduced  a  century 
before  for  heavy  cars  and  wagons  in  pulling  loads 
from  mines  and  elsewhere,  but  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  it  had  been  found  that  the 
engines  of  Watt  could  be  used  to  drag  such  loads,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  rail  having  its  top 
snrface  roughened  with  ridges  and  the  wheels  of  the 
engine  and  cars  provided  with  teeth  or  cogs  to  pre- 
vent anticipated  slipping. 

In  England,  Blackett  and  George  Stephenson  dia- 
eovered  that  the  adhesion  of  smooth  wheels  to  smooth 
rails  was  sufficient.  Without  overlooking  the  fact 
that  William  Hmdley  built  and  operated  a  looo- 
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motive  called  the  Puffing  Billy  in  1803,  and  Hack- 
worth  one  a  little  later,  yet  to  the  genius  of  Stephen- 
•on  if  due  chieBj  the  racceasful  introduction  of 
the  modern  locomotive.  His  labours  and  inven- 
tions continued  from  1812  for  twentv  years,  and  cul- 
minated at  two  great  trials:  the  first  one  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  1829,  when  he 
competed  with  Hackworth  and  Braithwaite  and 
Ericsson,  and  with  the  Rocket  won  the  race;  and 
tlie  second  at  the  opening  of  the  same  road  in  1880, 
when  with  the  Northumbrian,  at  the  head  of  seven 
other  locomotives  and  a  long  train  of  twenty-eight 
carriages,  in  which  were  seated  six  hundred  passen- 
gers,  he  ran  the  train  mcoetsfnlly  between  tiie  two 
towns. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hnskisson,  Home  Secretary 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  while  the  cars  were  stopping 
to  water  the  engines,  and  he  was  out  on  the  track 
talking  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  knocke<1 
down  by  one  of  the  engines  and  had  one  of  his  leg^ 
crushed.  Placed  on  board  of  the  Northumbrian,  it 
was  driven  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour  by 
Stephenson  to  Eccles.  Mr.  Huskisson  died  there 
tiiat  night.  This  was  its  first  victim,  and  the  great- 
est speed  yet  attained  by  a  locomotive. 

The  year  1829  therefore  can  be  regarded  as  liie 
commencement  of  the  li'  m  3  locomotive  for  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  ^  \i  aceam  blast  thrown  into 
the  smokestack  by  HackAvorth,  the  tubular  boiler  of 
Seguin  and  the  link  motion  of  Stephenson  were  then, 
as  they  now  are,  the  essential  features  of  lo<'omotives. 

In  the  meantime  America  had  not  been  idle.  The 
James  Watt  of  America,  Oliver  Evans,  in  1804  com- 
pleted a  flat-bottomed  boat  to  be  used  in  dredging 
et  Ihe  Philadelphia  dodk^  and  moimting  it  (nh  wheeU 
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drove  it  by  its  own  steam  engine  through  the  street! 
to  the  river  bank.  Launching  the  craft,  he  prowlled 
it  down  the  river  by  uaing  the  Mine  engiiM  to  dm* 
the  peddle  wheels.  He  gave  to  thii  tngiiM  tli« 
itrange  name  of  Oruktor  Amphibolos. 

John  C.  Stevens  of  New  Jersey  was,  in  1812,  urg- 
ing the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  build 
railways,  and  asserting  that  he  could  see  nothing  to 
hinder  a  steam  carriage  from  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  In  1880  Qcorge 
Stephenson  in  England  had  made  for  American 
parties  a  locomotive  called  The  Stourbridge  Lion, 
which  in  that  year  was  brought  to  America  and  naed 
on  the  Delawwe  end  Hadwn  R.  R.  by  Horetio 
Allen.  Peter  Cooper  in  the  same  year  con- 
structed a  locomotive  for  short  curves,  for  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Baiiroad. 

Returning  now  to  steam  navigatiwi: — Symington 
again  entered  the  field  in  1801-2  and  constructed 
for  Lord  Dundas  a  steamboat,  named  after  hia  wif^ 
the  Charlotte  Dvndas,  for  towing  on  a  canal,  whidi 
waS'  successfully  operated. 

Robert  Fulton,  an  American  artist,  and  subse- 
quently a  civil  engineer,  built  a  steamboat  on  the 
Seine  in  1803,  assisted  by  R.  Livingston,  then  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  France.  Then  in  1806  Fulton,  hav- 
ing returned  to  the  United  States,  commenced  to 
build  another  steamboat,  in  which  he  was  again  as- 
sisted by  Livingston,  and  in  which  he  placed  ma- 
chinery made  by  Boulton  and  Watt  in  England. 
This  steamboat,  named  the  Clermont,  was  180  ft 
long,  18  ft.  beam,  7  ft.  depth  and  160  tons  burden. 
It  made  its  first  trip  on  the  Hudson,  from  New  York 
to  Albany  and  return,  in  August,  1807,  and  subse- 
quently made  regular  trija.   It  wa»  Hoe  fi»t  mac 
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Biercially  successful  steamboat  ever  made,  as  Qcorge 
Stephenson's  was  the  first  oommercially  successful 
locomotive.  In  the  meantime  CoL  Jdm  Stevens  of 

New  Jersey  was  also  at  work  on  a  steamboat,  and  had 
in  1804  built  such  a  boat  at  his  shops,  having  a  screw 
propeller  and  a  fine  boiler.   Almost  simnlttneonsly 

with  Fulton  ho  brought  out  the  Phoenix,  a  side-wheol 
steamer  having  hollow  water  lines  and  provided  witli 
feathering  paddle  wheels,  and  as  i'ulton  and  Living- 
ston had  a  iiioiiopoly  of  the  Hudsnn,  Steveni  todc  hif 
boat  by  sea  from  New  York  around  to  Delaware  bay 
and  up  the  Delaware  river.  This  ^'  as  in  lb08,  and 
was  the  first  sea  voyage  ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel. 

Transatlantic  steamship  navigation  was  started 
in  1819.  A  Mr.  Scarborough  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  in 
1818  purchased  a  ship  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burdeji;  which  was  named  the  Savannah. 
Equipped  with  engine  and  machinery  it  steamed  out 
of  New  York  liar'  iur  on  the  27th  day  of  March, 
1819,  and  successfully  reached  Savannah,  Georgia. 
On  the  20th  of  May  in  the  same  year  she  left  8a^ 
vnnnah  for  Liverpool,  making  the  trip  in  22  days. 
From  Liverpool  she  went  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
St.  Peterabui^  Cionstadt  and  Arundel,  and  from 
the  latter  port  returned  to  SaTaimah,  tnnlring  tiw 
passage  in  twenty-five  days. 

Bat  Scottish  waters,  and  the  waters  around  other 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  had  been  traversed  by 
steamboats  before  this  celebrated  trip  of  the  Savan- 
nah. Bell's  steamboat  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ode  in  1812  was  followed  by  five  others  in  1814; 
and  seven  steamboats  plied  on  the  Thames  in  1817. 

So  the  locomotives  and  the  steamboats  and  steam- 
ships continued  to  multiply,  and  when  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  century  had  been  ratdied  the  Iron  Horse 
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was  fairly  installed  on  the  fields  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  rivers  and  the  oceans  were 

ploughed  by  its  sisters,  the  steam  vessels.  . 

It  was  in  1840  that  the  famous  Cunard  line  of 
transatlantic  steamers  was  established,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  Collins  line  and  others. 

A  few  years  before,  John  C.  Stevens  m  America 
and  John  Ericsson  in  England  had  brought  forward 
the  screw  propeller;  and  Ericsson  was  the  first  to 
couple  the  engine  to  the  propeller  shaft,  it  suc- 
ceeded the  successful  paddle  wheels  of  Fulton  m 
America  and  Bell  in  England. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  the  age  of  kmetio 
enerffv :  the  energy  of  either  solid,  liquid  gaseous 
or  eicctrical  matter  transformed  into  nseful  work.  _ 

It  has  been  stated  by  that  eminent  specialis  m 
steam  engineering.  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  that  the 
steam  engine  is  a  machine  which  is  especially  de- 
signed to  transform  energy  originally  dormant  or 
potential  into  active  and  useful  available  kinetic 
Siergy ;  "  and  that  the  great  problem  m  this  branch 
of  science  is  to  construct  a  machine  ^^^^^h  ^ 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible  convert  the  ki- 
netic energy  of  heat  into  mechanical  power,  tiie  heat 
being  derived  from  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  steam 
being  the  receiver  and  conveyor  of  that  heat. 

Watt  and  his  contemporaries  regarded  heat  as  a 
material  substance  called  "  Phlogiston."  The  mod- 
em kinetic  theory  of  heat  was  a  subsequent  discovery, 
as  elsewhere  explained. 

The  inventors  of  the  last  part  of  the  eigMeenth 
century  and  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  directed 
Er  best  labours  to  construct  an  engine  as  above 
defined  bv  Thurston.  i    c  i. 

ilrst  M  to  the  boiler:  Efforts  were  made  first  to 
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get  away  from  the  little  old  spherical  boiler  o£^  Hera 
In  the  18th  century  Smeaton  devised  the  horizontal 

lengthened  cylindrical  boiler  traversed  by  a  flue. 
Oliver  Evans"  followed  with  two  longitudinal  flues. 
Nathan  Read  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1791,  in- 
vented a  tubular  boiler  in  which  the  flues  and  gases 
are  conducted  through  tubes  passing  through  the 
boiler  into  the  smokestack.  Such  boilers  are  adapted 
for  portable  stationary  engines,  locomotives,  fire 
and  marine  engines,  and  the  fire  is  built  wirhin  the 
boiler  frame.  Then  in  the  19th  century  came  the  use 
of  sectional  boilers — a  combination  of  small  vessels 
instead  of  a  large  common  one,  increasing  the  strength 
while  diminishing  capacity — to  obtain  high  pressure 
of  steam.  Then  came  improved  weighted  and  other 
safety  valves  to  regulate  and  control  this  pressure. 
The  compound  or  double  cylinder  high-pressure  engine 
of  Hornblower  of  England,  in  1781,  and  the  high- 
pressure  non-condensing  steam  engine  devised  by 
Evans  in  1779,  were  reconstructed  and  improved  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

To  give  perfect  motion  and  the  slightest  friction 
to  the  piston ;  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  to  the 
engine  by  proper  valves ;  to  determine  such  supply  by 
many  varieties  of  governors  and  thiij  control  the 
speed;  to  devise  valve  gear  which  distributes  the 
steam  through  its  cycles  of  motion  by  which  to  ad- 
mit the  steam  alternately  to  each  end  of  the  steam 
cylinder  as  the  piston  moves  backward  and  forward, 
and  exhaust  valves  to  open  and  close  the  parts 
through  which  the  steam  escapes;  to  automatically 
operate  such  valves;  to  condense  the  escaping  steam 
and  to  remove  the  water  of  condensation ;  to  devise 
powerful  steam  brakes — these  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant details  on  which  inventors  have  exercised 
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their  keenest  wits.  Then  again  the  extensive  inven- 
tions of  the  century  have  given  rise  to  a  great  classi- 
fication to  designate  their  forms  or  their  uses:  con- 
densing and  non-condensing,  high-pressure  or  low- 
pressure— the  former  term  heing  applied  to  engines 
supplied  with  steam  of  50  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square 
inch  and  upward,  and  the  latter  to  engines  working 
under  40  lbs.  pressure— and  the  low  pressure  are 
nearly  always  the  condensing  and  the  high  pressure 
the  non-condensing;  reciprocating  and  rotary— the 
latter  having  a  piston  attached  to  a  shaft  and  revolv- 
ing within  a  cylinder  of  which  the  axis  w  partUel 
with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  piston. 

Direct  acting,  where  the  piston  rod  acts  directly 
upon  the  connecting  rod  and  through  it  upon  the 
crank,  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  lever  ; 
oscillating,  in  which  the  piston  rods  are  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  crank  pin  and  as  the  crank  revolves  the 
cvlinder  oscillates  upon  trunnions,  one  on  each  side 
of  it,  through  which  the  ateam  enters  and  leaves  the 

steam  chest.  . 

Then  as  to  their  use,  engines  are  known  as  sta- 
tionarv,  pumping,  portable,  locomotive  or  marine.  ^ 

The  best-known  engine  of  the  stationary  kind  is 
the  Corliss,  which  is  very  extensively  used  m  the 
United  Stotes  and  Europe.  .    ,    j  i 

Among  other  later  improvements  is  the  duplex 
pumping  engine,  in  which  one  engine  controls  the 
valve  of  the  other;  compensating  devices  for  steam 
pumping,  by  which  power  is  accumulated  by  making 
the  first  half  of  the  stroke  of  the  steam  piston  assist 
in  moving  the  piston  the  other  half  of  the  stroke  dur- 
ine  the  expansion  of  steam;  steam  or  air  hand  hanir 
mors  on  which  the  piston  is  the  hammer  and  strikes 
a  tool  projecting  through  the  head  into  the  cylinder; 
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rock  drilling,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  valves  is 
operated  by  the  piston  at  any  portion  of  its  stroke; 
shaft  governors,  in  which  the  eccentric  for  operating 
the  engine  valves  is  moved  around  or  across  the  main 
or  auxiliary  shaft;  multiple  cylinders,  in  whicJi  sev- 
eral cylinders,  either  single  or  double,  are  arranged 
to  co-operate  with  a  common  shaft;  impact  rotary, 
known  as  steam  turbines,  a  revival  in  some  respects 
of  Hero's  engine.  And  then,  finally,  the  delicate  and 
ingenious  bicycle  and  automobile  steam  engines. 

Then  there  are  ©team  sanding  devices  for  locomo- 
tives by  which  sand  is  automatically  fed  to  the  rails 
at  the  same  time  the  air  brake  is  applied. 

Starting  valves  used  for  sti-r^ng  compound  loco- 
motives on  ascending  steep  grades,  in  which  both 
low  and  high  pressure  cylinders  are  supplied  with 
live  steam,  and  when  the  steam,  exhausted  from 
either  high  or  low  pressure  cylinders  into  the  re- 
ceivers, has  reached  a  predetermined  pressure,  the  en- 
gine works  or.  the  compound  principle.  Single  act- 
ing compound  engines,  in  which  two  or  more  cylin- 
ders are  arranged  tandem,  the  steam  acting  only^  in 
one  direction,  and  the  exhaust  steam  of  one  acting 
upon  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  next  of  the  series,  are 
arranged  in  pairs>  so  that  while  one  is  acting  down- 
ward the  other  is  acting  upward. 

Throttle  valves  automatically  closed  upon  the 
bursting  of  a  pipe,  or  the  breaking  of  machinery,  are 
operated  by  electricity,  automatically,  or  by  hand  at 
a  distance. 

Napoleon,  upon  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, anxious  to  reach  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  left 
his  army  on  the  way,  provided  himself  with  a  trav- 
elling and  sleeping  carriage,  and  with  relays  of  fresh 
horses  at  different  points  managed,  bj  extraordi- 
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nary  strenuous  efforts  day  and  night,  to  travel  from 
Smorgoni  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  1000  miles,  between 
the  5th  and  10th  of  December,  1812.  This  was  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  two  hundred  miles  a  day, 
or  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  most  re- 
markable ride  for  any  agt    y  horse  conveyance. 

Within  the  span  of  a  man's  life  after  that  event 
any  one  could  take  a  trip  of  that  distance  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  great  ease  and  comfort,  eating  and 
sleeping  on  the  car,  and  with  convenient  telegraph 
and  telephone  stations  along  the  route  by  which  to 
comunicate  by  pen,  or  word  of  mouth,  with  distant 
friends  at  either  end  of  the  journey. 

If  Napoleon  had  deemed  it  best  to  have  continued 
his  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  America  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  pass  several  weeks  on  an  un- 
comfortable sailing  vessel.  Now,  a  floating  palace 
would  await  him  which  would  carry  him  across  in 
less  than  six  days. 

Should  mankind  be  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to 
replace  all  the  locomotives  in  the  world  by  horse 
power  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  it.  It  was 
recently  estimated  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  locomotives  in  use  on  the  railroads  of 
the  world;  and  as  a  fair  average  would  give  them 
five  hundred  horse  power  each,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  the  equivalent  of  seventy-five  million  horses. 

Space  and  time  will  not  admit  of  minute  descrip- 
tions, or  hardly  a  mention,  of  the  almost  innumerable 
improvements'  of  the  century  in  steam.  Having 
seen  the  principles  on  which  these  inventions  have 
been  constructed,  enumerated  the  leading  ones  and 
glanced  at  the  most  prominent  facts  in  their  history, 
we  must  refer  the  seeker  for  more  particulars  to  those 
publications  of  modem  patent  offices,  in  which  eadi 
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regiment  and  company  cf  this  vast  army  is  em- 
balmed in  its  own  especial  and  ponderous  voliune. 

A  survey  of  the  field  will  call  to  mind,  however, 
the  eloquent  words  of  Daniel  Webster : — 

"  And,  last  of  all,  with  inimitable  power,  and  with 
a  *  whirlwind  sound  *  comes  the  potent  agency  of 
steam.  In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries 
of  improvement  has  this  single  agent  compressed  in 
the  short  compass  of  fifty  years !  Everywhere  prac- 
ticable, everywhere  efficient,  it  has  an  arm  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules.,  and  to  which 
human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand 
times  as  many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus. 
Steam  is  found  triumphant  in  operation  on  the  seas ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  its  strong  propulsion,  the 
gallant  ship, 

'  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide 
Still  steadies  with  an  upright  keel.' 


Tt  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  upon 
his  oars;  it  is  on  highways,  and  exerts  itself  along 
the  courses  of  land  conveyances ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
mines,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth's  surface;  it 
is  in  the  mills  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  trades. 
It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws, 
it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints.  It 
seems  to  say  to  men,  at  least  to  the  class  of  artisans : 
*  Leave  c  vour  manual  labour,  give  up  your  bodily 
toil ;  bestow  but  your  skill  and  reason  to  the  directing 
of  my  power  and  I  will  bear  the  toil,  with  no  muscle 
to  grow  weary,  no  nerve  to  relax,  no  breast  to  feel 
f aintness ! '  What  further  improvement  may  still  be 
made  in  the  use  of  this  astonishing  power  it  is  im- 
possible to  know,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture. 
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What  v;e  do  know  is  that  it  has  mort  eijentirily  al- 
tered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  that  no  visible  himt  ^ 
•ppears  beyond  which  it.  pwgrea.  la  seen  to  be  im- 
possible." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

xirozKiiEKnro  awd  tbahbpobtatioh. 

The  field  of  service  of  a  civil  engineer  haa  thus  been 
eloquently  stated  by  a  recent  writer  in  Ohamben^M 

Jowmal: 

"  His  duties  call  upon  him  to  devise  the  means  for 
surmounting  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 
He  has  to  work  in  the  water,  over  the  water,  and  un- 
der the  water;  to  cause  streams  to  flow;  to  check 
them  from  overflowing;  to  raise  water  to  a  great 
height;  to  build  docks  and  walls  that  will  bear  the 
dashing  of  waves ;  to  convert  dry  land  into  harbours, 
and  low  water  shores  into  dry  land;  to  construct 
lighthouses  on  lonely  rocks;  to  build  lofty  aque- 
ducts for  the  conveyance  of  water,  and  viaducta  for 
the  conveyance  of  railway  trains ;  to  burrow  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  with  tunnels,  shafts,  nits  and 
mines;  to  span  torrents  and  ravines  with  bridges;  to 
construct  chimneys  that  rival  the  loftiest  spires  and 
pyramids  in  height ;  to  climb  mountains  with  roads 
and  railways;  to  sink  wells  to  vast  depths  in  search  of 
water.  By  untiring  patience,  skill,  enei^  and  in- 
vention, he  produces  in  these  several  ways  works 
which  certainly  rank  among  the  marvels  of  human 
power." 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  roads,  bridges  and 
aqueducts  built  by  the  Chinese  and  by  Eome;  the 
great  bridges  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially) 
those  built  by  that  strange  fraternal  order  known 
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as  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Bridge" ;  the  ooeanrdefyiiig 
liffhtlioiises  of  a  later  period— these,  and  more  than 
ffese,  attest  the  fact  that  there  were  great  engineers 
before  the  nineteenth  century.  ,    ,     j     •  j 

But  the  engineering  of  to^y  w  the  hand-maid 
of  all  the  Sciences;  and  as  they  each  have  advanced 
during  the  century  beyond  all  that  was  imagined  or 
dreamed  of  as  possible  in  former  times,  so  have  the 
labours  of  engineering  correspondingly  multiplied. 
No  longer  are  such  labours  classified  and  grouped  m 
one  field,  called  Civil  Engineering,  but  they  have 
been  necessarily  divided  into  great  additional  new 
and  independent  fields,  known  as  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, Mining  Engineering,  Hydraulic  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Manne  Engineering. 
Within  each  of  these  fields  are  assembled  innumer- 
able appliances  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  century  just  closed. 

We  have  seen  how  one  discovery,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  art,  brings  in  its  tram  and 
often  necessitates  other  inventions  and  discoveries. 
The  development  and  dedication  of  the  steam  engine 
to  the  transportation  of  goods  and  men  called  for  im- 
provements in  the  roads  and  rails  on  which  the  en- 
gine and  its  load  were  to  travel,  and  this  demand 
brought  forth  those  modem  railway  bridges  which 
are  the  finest  examples  in  the  art  of  bridge  makmg 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  greatest  bridges  of  former  ages  were  built  of 
stone  and  solid  masonry.  Now  iron  and  steel  have 
been  substituted,  and  these  light  but  substantial 
frameworks  span  wide  rivers  and  deep  ravines  with 
almost  the  same  speed  and  gracefulness  that  the 
spider  spins  his  silken  web  from  limb  to  limb.  These, 
too  waited  for  their  construction  on  that  next  turn 
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in  the  wheel  of  evolution,  which  hrought  hotter 
processes  in  the  making  of  iron  and  steel,  and  hotter 
tools  and  appliances  for  workiiig  metala,  aad  in 
handling  vast  and  heavy  hodies. 

The  first  arched  iron  hridge  was  over  the  Sevemat 
Coalbrookdale,  England,  erected  by  Abral»m  Darby 
in  1777.  In  1793  one  was  erected  by  Telford  at 
Buildwas,  and  in  the  same  year  Burden  completed 
an  arch  across  the  weir  at  Sunderland.  The  mort 
prominent  classee  of  bridges  in  which  the  highest  in- 
ventive and  constructive  genius  of  the  engineers  of 
the  century  are  illustrated  are  known  as  the  suspen- 
sion, the  tubular  and  the  tubular  areh,  the  truu  and 

eaniilever.  «     .     i    •  £ 

Suspension  bridges  consisting  of  twisted  vines,  ot 
iron  chains,  or  of  bamboo,  or  cane,  or  of  ropes,  have 
been  kno\vn  in  different  parts  of  the  world  from  time 
immfimorial,  but  they  bear  only  a  primitive  and  sug- 
gestive  resemblance  to  the  great  iron  cable  bridges 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  first  notable  struc- 
ture of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  Sir  bamuel 
Brown,  across  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  England,  m 
1819.    Brown  was  horn  in  London  in  1776  and  died 
in  1852.   He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  18,  was 
made  commander  in  1811,  and  retired  as  captain  in 
1842    We  have  alluded  to  the  spider's  web,  and 
Smiles,  iu  his  Self  Help,  relates  as  an  example  of 
intelligent  observation  that  while  Capt  Brown  was 
occupied  in  studying  the  character  of  bridges  with 
the  view  of  constructing  one  of  a  cheap  description 
to  he  thrown  across  the  Tweed,  near  which  he  lived, 
he  was  walking  in  his  garden  one  dewy  autumn  morn- 
ing when  he  saw  a  tiny  spider's  web  suspended  across 
his  path.    The  idea  immediately  occurred  to  him  of 
ahndgeof  ironwires.   In  1829  Brown  also  was  the 
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en^neer  for  ■mpention  bridges  built  omt  the  Esk 
atMontrose  and  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith. 
Before  that  time,  a  span  in  a  bridge  of  100  feet  was 
considered  remarkably  long.  Suspension  bridges 
are  best  adapted  for  long  spans,  and  have  been  con- 
structod  with  spans  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  form.  Sir  Samuel  Brown's  bridge  had  a  span 
of  449  feet  This  class  of  bridges  is  usually  con- 
structed with  chains  or  cables  passing  over  towers, 
with  the  roadway  suspended  beneath.  The  ends  of 
the  chains  or  cables  are  securely  anchored.  The 
cables  are  then  passed  over  towers,  on  which  they  are 
supported  in  movable  saddles,  so  that  the  towers  are 
not  overthrown  by  the  strain  on  the  cables.  Nice 
calculations  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  tension  to 
be  placed  on  the  cables,  the  allowance  for  deflec- 
tion, and  the  equal  distribution  of  weight.  The  flooi^ 
way  in  the  earlier  bridges  of  this  type  was  supported 
by  means  of  a  series  of  equidistant  vertical  rods, 
and  was  lacking  stiffness,  but  this  was  remedied 
by  trussing  the  road  bed,  using  inclined  stays  ex- 
tending from  the  towers  and  partially  supportinff 
the  roadway  for  some  distance  out  from  the  tower. 

The  next  finest  suspension  bridge  was  constructed 
by  Thomas  Telford  and  finished  in  1826,  across  the 
Menai  Strait  to  connect  the  island  of  Anglesea  with 
the  mainland  of  Wales.  Telford  was  bom  in  Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland,  in  1757,  and  died  in  Westmin- 
ster in  1884.  Beginning  life  as  a  stone  mason,  he 
rose  by  his  own  industry  to  be  a  master  among  archi- 
tects and  a  prince  among  builders  of  iron  bridges, 
aqueducts,  canals,  tunnels,  harbours  and  docks. 

The  Menai  bridge  was  composed  of  chains  or  wire 
ropes,  each  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
which  descended  60  feet  into  sloping  pits  or  drifts, 
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Where  they  were  screwed  to  cast-iron  frames  em- 
bedded in  the  rocks.  The  span  of  the  suspended 
eentnil  arch  was  660  feet,  and  the  platform  was  100 

feet  above  high  water.    Seven  stone  arches  of  62| 
feet  span  make  up  the  rest  of  the  bridge. 

But  a  suspension  bridge  was  ownpleted  in  1884  by 
M.  Challey  of  Lyon  over  the  Saane  at  Fribourg,  Swit- 
zerland, which  greatly  surpassed  the  Menai  bridge. 
The  sp'*  i  is  880  feet  from  pier  to  pier,  and  the  road- 
way is  167  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  supported  by 
four  iron  wire  cables,  each  consisting  of  1056  wires. 
It  was  tested  by  placing  15  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn 
by  50  horses  and  accompanied  by  300  men  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  possible,  first  at  the  centre, 
and  then  at  each  extreme,  causing  a  depression  of  39  J 
inches,  but  no  sensible  oscillation  was  experienced. 

Isambard  K.  Brunei  was  another  great  engineer, 
who  constructed  a  suspension  bridge  at  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  in  1823,  and  the  Charing  Cross  over  the 
Thames  at  Hungerford  in  1845,  which  was  a  foot- 
bridge, having  a  span  of  675  feet,  the  longest  span 
of  any  bridge  in  England.  Then  followed  finer  and 
larger  suspension  bridges  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  across  the  Niagara  in  front  of  the  great  falls 
that  in  1855  British  America  and  the  United  States 
were  joined  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  two  English  speak- 
ing countries  were  then  physically  and  commercially 
united.  At  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  one  portion  of 
which  was  for  a  railway,  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  roar  of  the  train  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
the  wild  torrent  250  feet  below.  The  bridge,  800  feet 
long,  is  a  single  span,  supported  by  four  enormous 
cables  of  wire  stretching  from  the  Canadian  diff  to 
che  opposite  United  States  diff.  The  cables  pass 
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the  24th  ^^^^y-Siies  were  met  and  overcome  in 
peeled  technical  difficulties^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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nnture  of  the  construction  of  such  bridges  as  a  class, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple forms  of  past  ages.   This  structiira  is  supported 
hj  two  enormous  towers,  having  a  height  of  276  feet 
nbove  the  surface  of  the  water,  carrying  at  their  tops 
the  saddles  which  support  the  cables,  and  having  a 
span  between  them  <Kt  1,506  feet    The  towers  arc 
each  pierced  by  two  archways,  31^  feet  wide,  and 
120i  feet  high,  through  which  openings  passes  the 
floor  of  the  bridge  at  the  height  of  118  feet  above 
high  water  mark.    There  are  four  supporting  cables, 
each  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  composed  of 
about  5,000  single  wires.    The  wire  is  one-eighth 
size;  278  single  wires  are  grouped  into  a  rope,  and 
19  ropes  bunched  to  form  a  cable.    The  iron  saddles 
at  the  top  of  the  lofty  towers,  and  on  which  the  ca- 
bles rest,  are  made  movable  to  pnnit  its  expansion 
and  oompiession— flnd  tliey  glide  through  minute 
distances  on  iron  rollers  in  saddle  plates  embedded 
and  anchored  in  the  towers,  in  response  to  strains  and 
changes  <d  temperatnre.   The  enormous  cables  pass 
from  the  towers  shoreward  to  their  anchorages  930 
feet  away,  and  which  are  solid  masses  of  masonry, 
each  132x119  feet  at  base  and  top,  89  feet  high,  and 
weiring  60,000  tons.    The  bridge  is  divided  into 
five  avenues:  one  central  one  for  foot  passengers, 
two  outer  ones  for  vehicles,  and  the  others  for  the 
street  cars.    The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  nearly 
$15,000,000. 

Twenty  fatal  and  many  disabling  accidents  oc- 
curred during  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The 
great  engineer  Roebling  was  the  first  victim  to  an 
accident.  He  had  his  foot  crushed  while  laying  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  stone  piers,  and  died  of 
lockjaw. 
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It  was  necessary  to  build  tip  the  great  piers  by  the 
aid  of  caissons,  which  are  water-tight  casings  built  of 
timber  and  metal  and  sunk  to  the  river  bed  and  some- 
times far  below  it,  within  which  are  built  the  foun- 
dttioM  of  piers  or  towers,  and  into  which  air  is 
pumped  for  the  workmen.  A  fire  in  one  of  the  cais- 
sons, which  necessitated  its  flooding  by  water,  and  to 
which  the  son,  Washington  Koebling,  was  exposed, 
resulted  in  prostrating  him  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
caisson  disease,  which  destroyed  the  nerves  of  motion 
without  impairing  his  intellectual  faculties.  But,  al- 
though disabled  from  active  work,  Mr.  Koebling  con- 
tinued to  superintend  the  vast  project  through  the 
constant  mediation  of  his  wife. 

Tubular  Bridges.— These  are  bridges  formed  by  a 
great  tube  or  hollow  beam  through  the  center  of 
which  a  roadway  or  railway  passes.  The  name 
would  indicate  that  the  bridge  was  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  this  was  the  first  idea.  But  it  was  con- 
cluded after  experiment  that  a  rectangular  form  was 
the  best,  as  it  is  more  rigid  than  either  a  cylindrical 
or  elliptical  tube.  The  adoption  of  this  form  was 
due  to  Fairbaim,  the  celebrated  English  inventor 
and  engineer  of  iron  structures.  The  Menai  tubular 
railway  bridge,  adjacent  to  the  suspension  bridge  of 
Telford  across  the  same  strait,  and  already  described, 
was  the  first  example  of  this  type  of  bridge.  Eobert 
Stephenson  was  the  engineer  of  this  great  structure^ 
aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Fairbaim  and  other  em- 
inent engineers.  This  bridge  was  opened  for  rail- 
way traflSc  in  March,  1850.  It  was  built  on  three 
towers  and  shore  abutments.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  divided  by  these  towers  into  four  spans— two  of 
460  feet  each,  and  t^o  of  230  feet.  In  appearance, 
the  bridge  looked  like  one  huge,  long,  narrow  iron 
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box,  but  it  consisted  really  of  four  bridges,  each  made 
of  a  pair  of  rectangular  tubes,  and  through  one  aet 
of  tubes  the  trains  passed  in  going  in  one  direction, 
and  through  the  other  set  in  going  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   These  ponderous  tubes  were  composed  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  from  three-eighths  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  largest  12  feet  in  length, 
riveted  together  and  stiffened  by  angle  irons.  They 
varied  in  height — the  central  ones  being  the  highest 
and  those  nearest  the  shore  the  lowest.  The 
central  ones  are  30  feet  high,  and  the  inner 
ones   about   22   feet.     Their   width  was  about 
14  feet.    They  were  built  upon  platforms  on  the 
Caernarvon  shore,   and  the  great  problem  was 
how  to  lift  them  and  put  them  in  place,  especially 
the  central  ones,  which  were  460  feet  in  length.  Each 
tube  weighed  1,800  pounds,  and  they  were  to  be 
raised  192  feet.    This  operation  has  been  described 
as  "  the  grandest  lift  ever  effected  in  engineering.'* 
It  was  accomplished  by  means  of  powerful  hydraulic 
presses.    Another  and  still  grander  example  of  this 
style  of  bridge  is  the  Victoria  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
This  also  was  designed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and 
built  under  his  direction  by  James  Hodges  of  Mon- 
treal.   Work  was  commenced  in  1854  and  it  was 
completed  in  December,  1859,  and  opened  for  travel 
in  1860.    It  consists  of  24  piers,  242  feet  apart,  ex- 
cept the  centre  one,  from  which  the  span  is  330  feet 
The  tube  is  in  sections  and  quadrangular  in  form. 
Every  plate  and  piece  of  iron  was  made  and  punched 
in  England  and  brought  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
Canada  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  put  the 
parts  together  and  in  position.    This,  however,  was 
in  itself  a  Herculean  task.    The  enormous  structnre 
was  to  be  placed  siztj  feet  above  tto  awift  ennrat  of 
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the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  and  wherein  huge  masses  of 
ice,  each  block  from  three  to  five  feet  iu  thickness, 
accumulated  every  winter.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished by  the  erection  of  a  vast  rigid  stage  of  timber, 
on  which  the  tubes  were  built  up  plate  by  plate. 
When  all  was  completed  the  great  staging  was  re- 
moved, and  the  mighty  tube  rested  alone  and  secure 
upon  its  massive  wedge-faced  piers  rising  from  the 
bedrock  of  the  flood  below. 

The  Tubtdar  Arch  Bridge. — ^This  differs  from  the 
tubular  bridge  proper,  in  that  the  former  consists  of 
a  bridge  the  body  of  which  is  supported  by  a  tubular 
archwav  of  iron  and  steel,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
body  of  the  bridge  itself  is  a  tube.  The  tubular  arch 
is  also  properly  classed  as  a  girder  bridge  because 
the  great  tube  Avhich  covers  the  span  ia  simply  an  im- 
mense beam  or  girder,  which  supports  the  super- 
structure on  which  the  flcir  of  the  bridge  is  laid.  A 
fine  illustration  of  this  style  of  bridge  is  seen  in  what 
is  known  as  the  aqueduct  bridge  over  Rock  Creek 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  arch  consists  of 
two  cast-iron  jointed  pipes,  supporting  a  double  car- 
riage and  a  double  street  car  way,  and  through  which 
pipes  all  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  City  of 
Washington  passei.  General  M.  C.  Hei^i  was  the 
engineer. 

Another  far  grander  illustration  of  Sfuch  a  struc- 
ture, in  combination  with  the  truss  system,  is  that  of 
the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  which  Captain  James  B.  Eads  was  the  en- 
gineer. There  are  three  great  spans,  the  central 
one  of  which  has  a  length  of  about  520  feet,  and  the 
others  a  few  feet  less.  Four  arches  form  each  span, 
each  arch  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  curved 
lumber  or  rib,  extending  from  pier  to  pier,  and  each 
member  compond  of  two  parallel  tteel  tubes. 
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Tnua  and  inss  arched  bridges. — ^Theae,  for  the 
most  part,  are  those  quite  modem  forms  of  iron 
or  wooden  bridges  in  which  a  supplementary  frame 
work,  consisting  of  iron  rods  placed  obliquely,  verti- 
cally or  diagonally,  and  cemented  together,  and  with 
the  main  horizontal  beams  either  above  or  below  the 
same,  to  produce  a  stiff  and  rigid  structure,  calcu- 
lated to  resist  strain  from  all  directions. 

Previous  to  the  19th  century,  the  greatest  bridges 
b^'ng  constructed  mostly  of  solid  masonry  piers  and 
no  demand  for  a  bridge  of  this  kind  existed ; 
ier  the  use  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  became 
t..i.ensive  in  bridge  making,  and  as  these  apparently 
light  and  airy  frames  may  be  extended,  piece  by 
piece  across  the  widest  rivers,  straits,  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  a  substitute  for  the  great,  expensive,  and  fre- 
quent supporting  piers  became  a  want,  and  was  sup- 
plied by  the  system  of  trusses  and  truss  arches.  The 
truss  system  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  vast  modern  bridges  in  places  where  timber  is  ac- 
cessible and  cheap.  Each  different  system  invented 
bears  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Thus,  we  have  the 
Kider,  the  Fink,  the  Bollman,  the  Whipple,  the 
Howe,  the  Jones,  the  Linville,  the  McCallum, 
Towne's  lattice  and  other  systems. 

What  is  called  the  cantilever  system  has  of  late 


constniction.  This  consists  of  beams  or  girders  ex- 
tending out  from  the  opposite  piers  at  an  upward 
diagon"!  angle,  and  meeting  at  the  centre  over  the 
span,  and  there  solidly  connected  together,  or  to 
horizontal  girders,  in  such  manner  that  the  compres- 
sion load  is  thrown  on  to  the  supporting  piers,  up- 
ward strains  received  at  the  centre,  and  side  deflec- 
tions provided  against   It  is  supposed  that  greater 


years  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
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rigidity  is  obtained  by  this  means  than  b^  the  sus- 
pension, and,  like  the  suspension,  great  widths  may 
be  spanned  without  an  under  supporting  frame  work. 
Two  fine  examples  of  this  type  are  found,  <me  in  a 
bridge  across  the  Niagara  adjacent  to  the  suspension 
bridge  above  described  and  one  across  the  river  Forth 
at  Queens  Ferry  in  Scotland.  The  Niagara  Bridge 
is  a  combination  of  cast  steel  and  iron.  It  was  de- 
signed by  C.  C.  Schneider  and  Edmund  Hayes.  It 
was  built  for  a  double-track  railroad.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge  is  910  feet  between  the  centres  of 
the  anchorage  piers.  The  cantilevers  rest  on  two  gi- 
gantic steel  towers,  standing  on  massive  stone  piers 
89  feet  high.  The  clear  span  between  the  towers  is 
470  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  bridge,  from  the  mad 
rush  of  waters  to  the  car  track  is  239  feet. 

Messrs  Fowler  and  Baker  were  the  engineers  of 
the  Forth  railway  bridge.  It  was  begun  in  1883 
and  finished  in  1890.  It  is  built  nearly  all  of  steel, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind. 
It  crosses  two  channels  formed  by  the  island  of  Inch- 
garvie,  and  each  of  the  channel  spans  is  1710  feet  in 
the  clear  and  a  clear  headway  of  150  feet  under  the 
bridge.  Three  balanced  cantilevers  are  employed, 
poised  on  four  gigantic  steel  tube  legs  supported  on 
four  huge  masonry  piers.  The  height  of  the  bridge 
above  the  piers  is  330  feet.  The  cantilever  portion 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  elongated  diamond. 
Steel  lattice  work  of  g|irders>  forms  the  upper 
side  of  the  cantilever,  while  the  under  side  consists 
of  a  hollow  curve  approaching  in  form  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle  drawn  from  Ae  base  of  the  legs  or  struts  to 
the  ends  of  the  cantilever. 

Such  is  the  growth  of  these  great  bridges  with  their 
tremendous  spans  across  which  man  is  spinning  hie 
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iron  webs,  that  when  seen  at  night  with  a  lierj  en- 
gine pulling  its  thundering  train  across  in  the  dark- 
ness, one  is  reminded  of  Milton's  description, 
"  over  the  dark  abyss  whose  boiling  gulf  tamely  en- 
dured a  bridge  of  wondrous  length,  from  Hell 
continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb  of  this  frail 
world." 

The  lighthouses  of  the  century,  in  masonry,  do 
not  greatly  excel  in  general  principles  those  of 
preceding  ones,  as  at  Eddystone,  designed  by  Smea- 
ton.  Nicholas  Douglass,  however,  invented  a  new 
system  of  dovetailing,  and  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  system  of  illuminating. 

Lighthouses  are  also  distinguished  from  those  of 
preceding  centuries  by  the  substitution  of  iron  and 
cast  steel  for  masonry.  The  first  cast-iron  light- 
house was  put  up  at  Point  Morant,  J amaica,  in  1842. 
Since  then  they  have  taken  the  form  of  iron  skeleton 

t)0W6r8« 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  picturesque  of  light- 
houses is  that  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  en- 
lightening the  world,  the  gift  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  framed  by  M.  Eiffel,  the 
great  French  engineer,  and  set  up  by  the  United 
States  at  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  harbor.  It 
consists  of  copper  plates  on  a  network  of  iron.  Al- 
though the  statue  is  larger  than  any  in  the  world 
of  such  composite  construction,  its  success  as  a  light* 
house  is  not  as  notable  as  many  farther  seaward. 

In  excavating,  dredging  and  draining,  the  inven- 
tions of  the  c«xtury  have  been  very  numerous,  but, 
like  numerous  advances  in  the  arts,  such  inven- 
tions, so  far  as  great  works  are  concerned,  have  de- 
veloped from  and  are  closely  related  to  steam  en- 
gineering. 
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The  maldng  of  roads,  railroads,  canals  and  tun- 
nels has  called  forth  thousands  of  ingenious 
mechanisms  for  their  accomplishment.  A  half 
dozen  men  with  a  steam-power  excavator  or  dredger 
can  in  one  day  perform  a  greater  extent  of  work  than 
could  a  thousand  men  and  a  thousand  horses  in  a  sin- 
gle day  a  few  generations  ago. 

An  excavating  machine  consisting  of  steel  knives 
to  cut  the  earth,  iron  scoops,  buckets  and  dippers  to 
scoop  it  up,  endless  chains  or  cranes  to  lift  them, 
actuated  by  steam,  and  operated  by  a  single  en- 
gineer, will  excavate  cubic  yards  of  earth  by  the  min- 
ute and  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  dollars  a  day. 

Dredging  machines  of  a  great  variety  have  been 
constructed.  Drags  and  scoops  for  elevating,  and 
buckets,  scrapers  and  shovels,  and  rotating  l<nives  to 
first  loosen  the  earth,  suction  pumps  and  pipes, 
which  will  suck  great  quantities  of  the  loosened 
earth  through  pipes  to  places  to  be  filled — these  and 
kindred  devices  are  now  constantly  employed  to  dig 
and  excavate,  to  deepen  and  widen  rivers,  to  drain 
lands,  to  dig  canal^  to  make  harbours,  to  fill  up  the 
waste  places  and  to  make  courses  for  water  in  desert 
lands. 

Inventions  for  the  excavating  of  clay,  piling  and 
burning  it  in  a  crude  state  for  ballast  for  railways, 
are  important,  especially  for  those  railways  which 
traverse  areas  where  clay  is  plentiful,  and  stones 
and  gravel  are  lacking. 

Sinking  shafts  through  quicksands  by  artificially 
freezing  the  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  frozen  wall 
immediately  around  the  area  where  the  shaft  is  to 
be  sunk,  is  a  recent  new  idea. 

Modem  countries  pspecially  are  waking  up  to  the 
necessity  of  good  roads,  not  only  as  a  necessary  means 
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of  transportation,  but  as  a  pre-requisite  to  decent 
civilisation  in  all  respects.  And,  therefore,  great 
activity  has  been  had  in  the  last  third  of  a  century 
in  inventioii  of  machines  for  finishing  and  xepairing 
roads. 

In  the  matter  of  sewer  construction,  regarded  now 
80  necessary  in  all  civilised  cities  and  tiiickly-«ettled 
communities  as  one  of  the  means  of  proper  sanita- 
tion, great  improvements  have  been  made  in  deep 
sewerage,  in  which  the  work  is  largely  performed 
below  the  surface  and  with  little  obstruction  t  street 
traffic. 

In  connection  with  excavating  and  dredging  ma- 
chines, mention  should  be  made  of  those  geeat  works 
in  the  construction  of  which  they  bore  such  important 
parts,  as  drainage  and  land  reclamation,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  modem  extensions  of  land  reclamation  in 
Holland  in  the  Haarlem  lake  district  in  the  North 
part  of  England,  the  swamps  of  Florida  and  the 
drainage  of  the  London  district;  in  modem  tunnels 
such  as  the  Hoosac  in  America  and  the  three  great 
ones  throu^  the  Alps :  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard, 
and  Arlberg,  the  work  in  which  developed  an  entire- 
ly new  system  of  engineering,  by  the  application  of 
newly-discovered  explosives  for  blasting,  new  roA- 
drilling  machinery,  new  air-compressing  machines 
for  driving  the  drill  machines  and  ventilating  the 
works,  and  new  hydraulic  and  pumping  machinery 
for  sinking  shafts  and  pumping  out  the  water. 

The  great  canals,  especially  the  Suez,  developed  a 
new  system  of  canal  engineering.  Thus  by  modem 
inventions  of  devices  for  digging  and  blastii^,  dredg- 
ing and  draining  and  attendant  operations,  some  of 
the  greatest  works  of  man  on  earth  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  evinced  the  exercise  of  his  highest  inven- 
tive genius. 
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If  one  wishes  au  ocular  demonstration  of  the  wooden 

wrought  in  the  19th  century  in  the  several  domains 
of  engineerings  let  him  take  a  Pullman  train  across 
the  continent  irom  New  YotIe  to  San  Francisco.  The 
distance  is  8,000  miles  and  the  time  is  four  days  and 
four  nights.  The  car  in  which  the  passenger  finds 
himself  is  a  marvel  of  woodwork  and  upholstery — ^a 
description  of  the  machinery  and  processes  for  pro- 
ducing which  belongs  to  other  arts.  The  railroad 
tracks  upon  which  the  vehicle  moves  are  in  them- 
eelves  the  results  of  many  inventions.  There  is  the 
width  of  the  track,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and 
expensive  contest  that  countries  and  corporations  set- 
tled upon  a  uniform  gauge.  The  common  gauge  of 
the  leading  countries  and  roads  is  now  4  feet  8^ 
inches.  A  greater  width  is  known  as  a  broad  gauge, 
a  less  width  as  a  narrow  gauge.  Then  as  to  the  rail: 
first  the  wooden,  then  me  iron  and  now  the  steel, 
and  all  of  many  shapes  and  weights.  The  T-rail  in- 
vented by  Birkensaw  in  1820,  having  two  flanges  at 
the  top  to  form  a  wide  berth  for  the  wheels  of  the 
rolling  stock,  the  vertical  portion  gripped  by  chairs 
which  are  spiked  to  the  ties,  is  the  best  known.  Then 
the  frogs,  a  V-shaped  device  by  which  the  wheels 
are  guided  from  one  line  of  rails  to  anothw,  when 
they  form  angles  with  each  other ;  the  car  wheel  made 
with  a  flange  or  flanges  to  fit  the  rail,  and  the  railway 
gates,  ingenious  contrivances  that  guard  railway 
crossings  and  are  operated  automatically  by  the  pass- 
ing trains,  but  more  commonly  by  watchmen.  The 
car  may  be  lighted  with  electricity,  and  as  the  train 
dashes  along  at  the  rate  of  30  to  80  miles  an  hour,  it 
may  be  st<^ped  in  less  than  a  minute  by  the  touch  of 
the  engineer  on  an  air  brake.  Is  it  midwinter  and 
are  mountains  of  snow  encountered  2    They  disap- 
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pear  before  the  railway  snow-plough  more  quickly 
than  they  came.  It  pasaea  over  bridges,  through  tun- 
nels, across  viaducts,  around  the  edges  of  mountwn 
peaks,  every  mile  revealing  the  wondrous  work  of 
man's  inventive  genius  for  encompassing  the  ear^ 
with  speed,  safety  and  comfort.  Over  one-half  nul- 
lion  miles  of  these  railway  tracks  are  on  the  earth  • 
surface  to-day  1 

Not  only  has  the  railway  superseded  horse  power 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  to  a  vast  «tent,  but 
other  modes  t)f  transportation  are  taking  the  place  of 
that  useful  animal.  The  old-fashioned  stage  coach, 
and  then  the  omnibus,  were  successively  succeeded  by 
the  street  car  drawn  by  horses,  and  then  about  twenty 
yeai  .^  ago  the  horse  began  to  be  withdrawn  from  that 
work  and  the  cable  substituted,  ^i.  „^ 

Cable  transportaiton  developed  from  the  art  oi 
making  iron  wire  and  steel  wire  ropes  or  cables.  And 
endless  cables  placed  underground,  conveyed  over 
rollers  and  supported  on  suitable  yokes,  and  driven 
from  a  great  central  power  house,  came  into  use,  and 
to  which  the  cars  were  connected  by  ingeniously 
contrived  lever  grips— operated  by  the  driver  on  the 
car.    These  great  cable  constructions,  expensive  as 
they  were,  were  found  more  economical  than  horse 
power.   In  fact,  there  is  no  modernly  discovered  prac- 
tical motive  power  but  what  has  been  found  less  ex- 
pensive both  as  to  time  and  money  than  horse  power. 
But  the  cable  for  this  purpose  is  now  m  turn  every- 
where yielding  to  electricity,  the  great  motor  next 
to  steam.    The  overhead  cable  system  for  the  trans- 
portation of  materials  of  various  descriptions  m  car- 
riers, also  run  by  a  central  motor,      still  very  ex- 
tensively used.    The  cable  plan  has  abo  l>een  toed 
with  some  success  in  the  propelliiig  of  canal  boats. 
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Canals,  themselves,  althouij^  finding  a  most  w> 
rious  and  in  some  localities  an  entirely  destructive 
rival  in  the  railroad,  have  grown  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  in  appliances  that  have  been  substi- 
tuted  for  the  old^tyle  locks.  The  Utest  form  of  this 
d  is  what  is  known  as  the  pneumatio  balance 
Ic  .  system. 

It  has  been  said  by  Octave  Ohanute  that "  Progress 
in  civilisation  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  facilities  for  men  to  get  about,  upon  their 
intercourse  with  other  men  and  nations,  not  only  in 
order  to  supply  their  mutual  needs  cheaply,  but  to 
learn  from  each  other  their  wants,  their  discoveries 
and  their  inventions."  Next  to  the  power  and 
means  for  moving  people,  come  the  immense  and 
wcmderfixl  inventions  for  lifting  and  loading,  such 
as  cranes  and  derricks,  means  for  coaling  ships  and 
steamers,  for  handling  and  storing  the  great  agricul- 
tural products,  grain  and  hay,  and  that  modem  won- 
der, the  grain  levator,  that  dots  the  coasts  of  rivers, 
lakes  and  seas,  receives  the  vast  stores  of  golden 
grain  from  thousands  of  steam  cars  that  come  to 
it  laden  from  distant  plains  and  discharges  it  swiftly 
in  mountain  loads  into  vessels  and  steamers  to  be 
carried  to  the  multitudes  across  the  seas,  and  to  sat- 
isfy that  ever-continuing  cry,  "  Give  ns  tiiis  day  our 
daily  bread." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

XTiEOTBICITT. 

In  inoO  the  real  nature  of  electricity  appears  to  be 
as  unknown  as  it  was  in  1800. 

Franklin  in  the  eighteoith  century  defined  elec- 
tricity as  consisting  of  panicles  of  matter  incompa- 
rably more  subtle  than  air,  and  which  pervaded  all 
bodies.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  elec- 
tricity is  defined  as  "  simply  a  form  of  energy  which 
imparts  to  material  substances  a  peculiar  state  or 
condition,  and  that  all  such  substances  partake  more 
or  less  of  this  condition." 

These  theories  and  the  late  discovery  of  Hertz 
that  electrical  energy  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
waves,  oscillations  or  vibratimis,  similar  to  light, 
but  not  so  rapid  as  the  vibrations  of  light,  consti- 
tute about  all  that  is  known  aoout  the  nature  of 
this  force. 

Franklin  oelieved  it  was  a  single  fluid,  but  others 
taught  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  electricity,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  that  the  like  kinds  were  repul- 
sive and  the  unlike  kinds  attractive,  and  that  when 
generated  it  flowed  in  currents. 

Such  terms  are  not  now  regarded  as  reprwenting 
actual  varieties  of  this  force,  but  are  retained  as 
convenient  modes  of  expression,  for  want  of  better 
ones,  as  expressing  the  c<»iditiona  or  states  of  elec- 
tricity when  produced. 

Electricity  produced  by  friction,  that  is,  developed 
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upon  the  surface  of  a  body  by  rubbing  it  with  a  dis- 
similar body,  and  called  frictional  or  static  elec- 
tricity, was  tbe  only  kind  produced  artificially  in 
the  days  of  Franklin.    What  is  known  as  galvanism, 
or  animal  electricity,  also  takes  its  date  in  the  18th 
century,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 
Since  1799  there  have  been  discovered  additional 
sources,  among  which  are  voltaic  electricity,  or  elec- 
tricity produced  by  chemical  action,  such  as  is  mani- 
fested when  two  dissimilar  metals  are  brought  near 
each  other  or  together,  and  electrical  manifestations 
produced  by  a  decomposing  action,  one  upon  the  other 
through  a  suitable  medium ;  inductive  electricity,  or 
electricity  developed  or  induced  in  one  body  by  its 
proximity  to  another  body  through  which  a  current  is 
flowing;  magnetic  electricity,  the  conversion  of  the 
power  of  a  magnet  into  electric  force,  and  the  re- 
verse of  this,  the  production  of  magnetic  force  hj  a 
enrrent  of  electricity;  and  thermal  electricity,  or 
that  generated  by  heat    Electricity  developed  by 
these,  or  other  means  in  centra-distinction  to  that 
produced  by  friction,  has  been  called  dynamic;  but 
all  electric  force  is  now  regarded  as  dynamic,  in  the 
sense  that  forces  are  always  in  motion  and  never  at 
rest. 

Many  of  the  manifestations  and  experiments  in 

later  day  fields  which,  by  reason  of  their  produc- 
tion by  different  means,  have  been  given  the  namos  of 
discovery  and  invention,  had  become  known  to 
Franklin  and  others,  by  means  of  the  old  methods 
in  frictional  electricity."  They  are  ail,  however,  but 
different  routes  leading  to  the  same  goal.  In^  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  ol  modem  times 
confronting  us  on  every  side  we  should  not  forget  the 
honourable  efforts  of  the  fathers  of  the  sciencew 
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We  n«ed  not  dwell  on  what  the  ancients  producod 
in  thia  line.  It  was  a  single  fact  only :— The  Greeks 
dis.  ;vered  that  amber,  a  resixKWii  snbstanoe,  when 
rubbed  -wonid  attract  lighter  bodies  to  it. 

In  1600  appeared  the  father  of  modem  electricity 

 ^Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester,  physician  to  Queen 

Elizabeth.   He  revived  the  one  experiment  of  an- 
tiquity, and  added  to  it  the  further  fact  that  many 
substances  besides  amber,  when  nibbed,  would  man- 
ifest the  same  electric  condition,  such  as  sulphur, 
sapphire,  wax,  glass  and  other  bodies.    And  thus  he 
opened  the  field  of  «le^^'-"^es.    He  was  the  first  to 
use  the  terms,  elect)  icii<    electric  and  electrode, 
which  he  derived  firom  ine  word  elektron,  the  Greek 
name  for  amber.   He  observed  the  actions  of  majr- 
nets,  and  conjectured  the  fundamental  identity  of 
magnetism  and  electricity.   He  arranged  an  electro- 
meter, consistixig  of  an  iron  needle  pdsed  on  a  pivot, 
by  which  to  note  the  action  of  the  magnet.    This  was 
about  the  time  that  Otto  von  Guericke  of  Magde- 
burg, Germany,  was  bom.  He  became  a  "  natural 
philosopher,  and  for  thirty-five  years  was  burgomas- 
ter of  his  native  town.   He  invented  the  air-pump, 
and  he  it  was  who  illustrated  the  force  of  atmospheric 
pressure  by  fitting  together  two  hollow  brass  hemi- 
spheres which,  after  the  air  within  them  had  been  ex- 
hausted, could  not  be  pulled  apart.  He  also  invented 
a  barometer,  and  as  an  astronomer  suggested  that  the 
return  of  comets  might  be  calculated.    He  invented 
and  constructed  the  first  machine  for  generating 
electricity.    It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  sulphur  ro- 
tated on  an  axis,  and  wWA  was  electrified  by  fric- 
tion of  the  hand,  the  ball  receiving  negative  elec- 
tricity while  the  positive  flowed  through  the  person 
to  the  earth.    With  this  machine  "  he  heard  the  first 
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sound  and  saw  the  first  light  in  artificially  excited 
electricity.''  The  machine  was  improved  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newttm  and  others,  and  before  the  close  of  that 
century  was  put  into  substantially  its  present  form 
of  a  ro\md  glass  plate  rotated  between  insulated 
leather  cushions  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
zinc,  the  positive  or  vitreous  electricity  thus  devel- 
oped being  accumulated  on  two  large  hollow  brass 
cylinders  with  globular  ends,  supported  on  glass  pil- 
lars. Gray  in  1729  discovered  the  conductive  power 
of  certain  substances,  and  that  the  electrical  influ- 
ence could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
an  insulated  wire.  This  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  electric  tele^aph. 

Dufay,  the  French  philosopher  and  author,  who 
in  1733-1737  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  was,  it  seems,  the  first  to  observe  elec- 
trical attractions  and  repulsions;  that  electrified 
resinous  substances  repelled  like  substances  while 
they  attracted  bodies  electrified  by  contact  widi  glass ; 
and  he,  therefore,  to  the  latter  applied  the  term 
vitreous  electricity  and  to  the  former  the  term  resin- 
ous electricity.  In  1745  Prof.  Muschenbroeck  of 
Leyden  University  developed  the  celebrated  Leyden 
jar.  This  is  a  glass  jar  coated  both  inside  and  out- 
side with  tinfoil  for  about  fouivfifths  of  its  height. 
Its  month  is  closed  with  a  cork  through  which  is 
passed  a  metallic  rod,  terminating  above  in  a  knob 
and  connected  below  with  the  inner  coating  by  a 
chain  or  a  piece  of  tinfoil.  If  the  inner  coating  be 
connected  with  an  electrical  machine  and  the  outer 
coating  with  the  earth,  a  current  of  electricity  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  inner  coatiuig  receives  what  is 
called  a  positive  and  the  outer  coating  a  negative 
duuqpi  On  ooimeetiiig  i3»  two  lurf aost  Ij  means 
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of  a  metallic  discharger  having  a  non-conducting 
handle  a  spark  is  obtained.  Thus  the  Leyden  jar 
is  both  a  collector  and  a  condenser  of  electricity. 
On  arranging  a  series  of  such  jars  and  joining  their 
outer  and  inner  surfaces,  and  connecting  the  series 
with  an  electrical  machine,  a  batterj  is  obtained  of 
greater  or  less  power  according  to  the  number  of 
jars  employed  and  the  extent  of  supply  from  the 
machine. 

The  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  discovered  by 
accident.  Cuneus,  a  pupil  of  Muschenbroeck,  was  one 
day  trying  to  charge  some  water  in  a  glass  bottle 
with  electricity  by  connecting  it  with  a  chain  to  the 
sparking  knob  of  an  electrical  machine.  Holding  the 
bottle  in  one  hand  he  arranged  the  chain  with  the 
other,  and  received  a  violent  shock.  His  teacher 
then  tried  the  experiment  himself,  with  a  still  live- 
lier and  more  convincing  result,  whereupon  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  repeat  the  trial  for  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  France. 

When  the  science  of  static  electricity  was  thus 
far  developed,  with  a  machine  for  generating  it  and 
a  collector  to  receive  it,  many  experiments  followed. 
Charles  Morrison  in  1753,  in  the  Scots  Magazine^ 
prop(»ed  a  telegraph  system  of  insulated  wires  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  characters  to  be  signalled 
between  two  stations.  Other  schemes  were  proposed 
at  different  times  down  to  the  close  of  the  century. 

Franklin  records  among  several  other  experiments 
with  frictional  electricity  accumulated  by  the  Ley- 
den jap  battery  the  following  results,  produced 
diiefly  hy  himself:  The  existence  of  an  attractive 
and  a  repulsive  action  of  electricity;  the  restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  of  electrical  force  between  elec- 
trified and  non-eleotrified   bodies,   or  between 
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bodies  differently  suppUed  in^  the  force ;  tlie 
electroMope,  a  body  charged  with  electricity 
and  used  to  indicate  the  presence  and  condition 
of  electricity  in  another  body;  the  production  of 
work,  as  the  turning  of  wheels,  l>y  ^^^^^}^ 
proposed  a  spit  for  roasting  meat  might  be  formed, 
and  th.  ringing  of  chimes  by  a  wh^l,  ^^'f^J^ 
done:  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  the  firing  of 
resin  and  spirits;  the  drawing  off  a  charge  from 
electrified  bodies  at  a  near  distance  by  pointed  rods ; 
the  heating  and  melting  of  metels;  the  production  of 
light ;  the  magnetising  of  needles  and  of  bars  ol  iron, 
giving  rise  to  the  analogy  of  magnetism  and  etoc- 

*"FMnklin,  who  had  gone  thus  far,  and  who  also  had 
drawn  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  identified  it  as 
electricity,  and  taught  the  mode  of  its  subjection, 
felt  chagrined  that  more  had  not  been  d^e  ^^Jh  this 
subtle  agent  in  the  service  of  man.   He  believed, 
however,  that  the  day-spring  of  science  was  opening, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  caught  some  reflection  of  its 
coming  light.    Observing  the  return  to  hfe  and 
activity  of  some  flies  long  imprisoned  m  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  wine  and  which  he  restored  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  he  wrote  that  he  should  like  to  be 
immersed  at  death  with  a  few  friends  in  a  CMk  of 
Madeira,  to  be  recalled  to  life  a  hundred  years  thence 
to  observe  the  state  of  hie  country.     It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  been  ambalnwd 
that  length  of  time  to  have  witnessed  some  ^eaX  der 
▼elopments  of  his  favorite  science.  He  died  in  1790, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  there  was  more  r«al 
progress  in  this  science  in  thte  first  decade  of  tl» 
nineteenth  century  than  in  all  preriow  ctmtanm  put 
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Before  opening  the  door  of  the  19th  eentury,  let  na 

glance  at  one  more  experiment  in  the  18th : 

While  the  aged  Franklin  was  dying,  Dr  Luigi 
CWrmi  of  Bologna,  an  Italian  physician,  medical 
lecturer,  and  learned  authu.,  was  preparing  for  pub- 
lication his  celebrated  work,  De  viribua  Electrici- 
tatis  in  Molu  Mvsctdari  Gommentarius,  in  which  he 
described  his  discovery  made  a  few  years  before  of 
the  action  of  the  electrin  current  ou  the  legs  and 
spinal  column  of  a  frog  hung  on  a  copper  nail, 
^is  ^^overy  at  oiice  excited  the  attention  of  sci- 
entists, but  in  the  absence  of  any  immediate  prac- 
tical results  the  multitude  dubbed  him  the  "  frog 
jAilosopher."  lie  proeeeded  with  his  experiments 
on  animals  and  animal  matter,  and  developed  the 
doctrine  and  theories  of  what  is  known  as  animal  or 
galvanic  electricity.  His  fellow  countryman  and 
eont^poraxy,  Trot.  Vdtc  el  F«rk,  to^  decided 
issue  with  Galvani  and  maintained  that  the  pre- 
tended animal  electricity  was  nothing  but  electricity 
developed  by  the  contact  of  two  different  metals. 
Subsequent  investigations  and  discoveflct  lutve  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  both  theories  have  truth  for 
their  basis,  and  that  electricity  is  developed  both  by 
muscular  and  nenrons  mtrgy  as  well  as  by  diended 
aetion.  In  1799  Volta  invented  his  celebrated 
consisting  of  alternate  disks  of  copper  and  zinc  sep- 
arated by  a  cloth  moistened  with  a  dilute  acid ;  and 
loon  after  an  arranganeal  of  wipa  ■  ea^  emtt&mmg 
a  dilute  acid  and  a  copper  and  a  zinc  plate  placed  a 
little  distance  apart,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the 
eloA.  In  both  instances  he  connected  the  end  plate 
of  one  kind  with  the  opposite  end  {Hkite  of  1^  other 
kind  by  a  wire,  and  in  both  arrangements  produced 
a  ourrent  of  electricity.   To  the  discoveries,  ex§ef)r 
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„,n«,  and  disputes  of  Xe't.av  ^^Ts 

iliose  of  their  respective  adherents,  the  way  w. 
^  to  the  splendid  electrical  'J^f 
'S^,  and  thi  discovery  of  a-w  Wd  oH^t, 
heat,  speech  ^.d^we.   J^^^f^^^  ,„,u. 
^U^rf  FCrceT-d  t'  Humphry  Davy  a^ 

srjr;^rifr:sJ.^^J^ttLno. 

"  bI'*;  discoveries  of  Galvaui  the  physici^s  »a 
phyrio  ogist,  were  greatly  excited, 
Uthis  new  vital  power  the  """^X 
Mrvous  diseases  could  he  «=Pl»'^J"irch^S 
.mlied  Volta's  discovery  excited  the  ehemists. 
SCo  difflto"ar  metals  could  he  decomposed  and 
^Tattl  same  time  pr^uced*^^^^^^^ 

p^iBg  the  electric  *™»f  ot^T^mp^ 
decomposed  copper  sulphat^    Th™  Se  «t  of  elec- 

Tame  mturallv  inventions  sprung  up  in 

down  Its  ^^"'%e  pile  a-,d  cup  hattery 

rV^rhaS  tttt^^^i  hy?he  trough  hattery- 
^lIi^^'Lx  filled  wirt>  -P«^d  P^^jTk;  H^- 
..id.    The  trou^^^^2  Tg^t^ -P^taents- 
"nwhiA ^e^s:latS the me^t^^^ 
sodium,  potassium,  rtc  It 
2000  toUe  plates  of^pp«»d  -<^^-*.'"^ 
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trough  battery  Davy  in  1812  produced  the  first  elec- 
tric carbon  light,  the  bright  herald  of  later  glories. 

Among  the  most  noted  new  batteries  were 
Daniell's,  Grove's  and  Bunsen's.  They  are  called 
the  "  two  fluid  batteries,"  because  in  place  of  a  sin- 
gle acidulated  bath  in  which  the  dissimikr  metals 
were  before  placed,  two  different  liquid  solutions 
were  employed. 

John  Frederick  ]3aniell  of  London,  noted  for  his 
great  work.  Meteorological  Essays,  and  other 
scientific  publications,  and  as  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  King  d  College,  in  1836,  described  how  a  pow- 
erful and  constant  current  of  electricity  may  be  con- 
tinued for  an  unlimited  period  by  a  battery  com- 
posed of  zinc  standing  in  an  acid  solution  and 
a  sheet  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  . 

Sir  William  Kobert  Grove,  first  an  English  physi- 
cian, then  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  then  a  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first  to  announce  the 
great  theory  of  the  Correlation  of  '  i^ysical  Forces, 
in  1839  produced  his  battery,  much  more  powerful 
than  any  previous  one,  and  still  in  general  use.  In 
it  zinc  and  platinum  are  the  metals  used — ^the  zinc 
bent  into  c/Undrical  form  and  placed  in  a  glass  jar 
containing  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  platinum  stands  in  a  porous  jar  holding  strong 
nitric  acid  and  surrounded  by  the  zinc.  Among 
the  electrical  discoveries  of  Grove  were  the  decompo- 
sition by  electricity  of  water  into  free  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  electricity  of  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, electrical  action  produced  by  proximity,  with- 
out contact,  of  dissimilar  metals,  molecular  move- 
ments induced  in  metals  by  the  electric  current,  and 
the  conyenion  of  electricity  into  meehuiieal  force. 
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Robert  Wilhelm  Bunsen,  a  German  chemist  and 
philosopher  and  scientific  writer,  who  invented  some 
of  the  most  important  aids  to  scientific  research  of 
the  century,  who  conBtructed  the  best  working  chem- 
ical laboratory  on  the  continent  and  founded  llie 
most  celebrated  schools  of  chemistry  in  Europe,  in- 
vented a  battery,  sometimes  called  the  carbon  battery, 
in  which  the  expensive  polo  of  platinum  in  the  Grove 
battery  is  replaced  by  one  of  carbon.  It  was  found 
that  this  combination  gave  a  greater  current  than  that 
of  zinc  and  platinum. 

A  great  variety  of  useful  voltaic  batteries  have 
since  been  devised  by  others,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here.    There  is  another  form  of  battery 
having  for  its  object  the  storing  of  energy  by  elec- 
trolysis, and  liberating  it  when  desired,  in  the  form 
of  an  electric  current,  and  known  as  an  accumuktor, 
or  secondary,  polarization,  or  storage  battery.  Prof. 
Ritter  had  noticed  that  the  two  plates  of  metal  which 
furnished  tihe  electric  current,  when  placed  in  the 
acid  liquid  and  united,  could  in  themselves  furnish 
a  current,  and  the  inventing  of  storage  batteries  was 
thus  produced.    The  principal  ones  of  this  class  are 
Gustavo  Plante's  of  1860  and  M.  Camille  Faure  8 
of  1880.    These  have  still  further  been  improved. 
Still  another  form  are  the  thermo-electric  batteries, 
in  which  the  electro-motive  force  is  produced  by  the 
joining  of  two  different  metals,  connecting  them  by 
a  wire  and  heating  their  junctions.    Thus,  an  elec- 
tric current  is  obtained  directly  from  heat,  without 
going  through  the  intermediate  processes  of  boiling 
water  to  produce  steam,  using  this  ateam  to  drive  an 
engine,  and  using  this  engine  to  turn  a  dynamo  ma- 
chine to  produce  power.  ^     ,    .  .  j 
But  let  us  retrace  our  steps :— As  previously  stated, 
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Franklin  had  experimented  with  frictional electricity 
on  needles,  and  had  magnetiaed  and  polarised  them 
and  noticed  their  deflection;  and  Lesage  had  estab- 
lished an  experimental  telegraph  at  Geneva  by  the 
same  kind  of  electricity  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.    But  friotional  electricity  could  not  he  tnatr 
mitted  with  pow  over  long  distances,  and  was  for 
pr  f  tical  purposes  uncontrollable  by  reason  of  its 
great  diffusion  over  surfaces,  whUe  voltaic  elec- 
tricity was  found  to  be  more  intense  and  could  be 
developed  with  great  power  along  a  wire  for  any 
distance.    Fine  wires  had  been  heated  and  even 
melted  by  Franklin  by  frictional  electricity,  and  now 
Ritter,  Pfaff  and  others  observed  the  same  effect 
produced  on  the  conducting  wires  by  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent; and  Curtet,  on  closing  the  passage  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  produced  a  brilliant  light,  which  was 
followed  by  Daw's  light  already  mentioned. 

As  early  as  1802  an  Italian  savant,  Gian  D.  Ko- 
magnosi  of  Trent,  learning  of  Volta'a  discovery, 
observed  and  Mmounced  in  a  public  print  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  when  placed  near  a 
parallel  conductor  of  the  galvanic  current.    In  the 
years  1819  and  1820  so  many  brilUant  discoveries 
and  inventions  were  made  by  eminent  men,  inde- 
pendently and  together,  and  at  such  near  and  dis- 
tant places,  that  it  is  hard  telling  who  and  which  was 
first.    It  was  in  1819  that  the  celebrated  Danish 
physicist.  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  rediscovered  the 
phenomena  that  the  voltaic  current  would  deflect  a 
magnetic  needle,  and  that  the  needle  would  turn  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire.    In  1820  Prof  S.  C. 
Schweigger  of  Halle  discovered  that  this  deflecting 
force  was  increased  when  the  wirp  was  wound  sev- 
eral times  round  the  needle^  and     us  he  invented 
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the  magnetuing  helix.    He  also  then  invented 
a  calvano-magnetic  indicator  (a  smgle-wire  circuit) 
bv  JsivinK  the  insulated  wire  a  number  of  tumi 
abound  an  elongated  frame  longitudinally  enclosing 
the  compass  needle,  thus  multiplying  the  effect  of  the 
current  upon  the  sensitive  needle,  and  converting  it 
into  a  practical  measuring  inatrumentr-known  aa 
the  galvanometer,  and  used  to  obeerve  the  strength  ot 
currents.    In  the  same  year  Arago  found  that  iron 
filings  were  attracted  by  a  voltaic  charged  wire;  and 
Arago  and  Davy  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  eurrounded 
spiiilly  by  a  wire  through  which  such  a  current  was 
passed  would  become  magnetic,  attract  to  it  other 
metals  while  in  that  condition,  immediately  drop 
them  the  initant  the  current  ceased,  and  tbat 
such  current  would  permanently  magnetise  a  steel 
bar.    The   elements   of   the   electro-magnet  had 
thus  been  produced.    It  was  in  that  year  that  Am- 
p8re  discovered  that  magnetism  is  the  circulation  of 
currents  of  electricity  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  needle  or  bar  joining  the  two  poles  of  the  mag- 
net   He  then  laid  down  the  laws  of  interaction 
between  magnets  and  electrical  currents,  and  m 
this  same  year  he  proposed  an  electric-magneto  tele- 
graph consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery, conducting  wires,  and  magnetic  needles,  one 
needle  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

The  discoveries  of  Ampere  as  to  the  laws  of 
tricity  have  been  likened  to  the  discovery  of  New- 
ton of  the  law  of  gravitation.  ^ 

Still  no  practical  result,  that  is,  no  useful  ma- 
chine, had  been  produced  by  the  electro-magnet. 

In  1825  Sturgeon  of  England  bent  a  piece  of 
wire  into  the  pbnpo  of  a  horse-shoe,  insulated  it  with 
a  coaling  of  sealing  wax,  wound  a  fine  copper  wir© 
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around  it,  thus  making  a  helix,  passed  a  galvanic 
current  through  the  helix,  and  thus  invented  the  firrt 
practical  electro-magnet     But  Sturgeon's  magnet 

was  weak,  and  could  not  transmit  power  for  more 
than  fifty  feet.    Already,  however,  it  had  been  urged 
that  Sturgeon's  magnet  could  be  used  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  and  a  futile  trial  was  made.    In  the  field 
during  this  decade  also  labored  the  German  profes- 
sors Gauss  and  Weber,  and  Baron  Schilling  of  Ru^ 
aia.   In  1829  Prof.  Barlow  of  England  published 
an  article  in  which  he  summarised  what  had  been 
done,  and  scientifically  demonstrated  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction that  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  im- 
practicable, and  his  conclusion  waa  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world  as  a  fact.    This  was,  however,  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  scientific  men  had  pre- 
dicted impracticabilities  with  electricity  which  after- 
wards blossomed  into  full  success.   But  even  before 
Prof.  Barlow  was  thus  arriving  at  his  discouraging 
conclusion.  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  at  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute in  the  State  of  New  York  had  commenced  experi- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  complete  and  successful 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  electro-magnetism  for 
not  only  telegraph  purposes  but  for  almost  every  ad- 
vancement that  has  since  been  had  in  this  branch  of 
physics.  In  March  1829  he  exhibited  at  his  Institute 
the  magnetic  "  spool "  or  «  bobbin,"  that  form  of  coil 
composed  of  tightly-wound,  silk-covered  wire  which 
he  had  constructed,  and  which  since  has  been  uni- 
versally employed  for  nearly  every  application  of 
electro-magnetism,  of  induction,  or  of  ma^eto- 
electrics.    And  in  the  same  year  and  in  1830  he 
produced  those  powerful  magnets  through  which  the 
energy  of  a  galvanic  battery  was  used  to  lift  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  weight 
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In  view  of  all  the  facta  now  historically  estab- 
lished, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  previous  to  Henr>- a 
experiments  the  means  for  developing  magnetwm  » 
soft  iron  were  imperfectly  understood,  and  that,  aa 
found  by  Prof.  Barlow,  the  electro-magnet  which 
then  exUted  was  inappUcable  and  impracticable  f<w 
the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance.  Prof. 
Henry  was  the  first  to  prove  that  a  galvanic  battery 
of  "intensity"  must  be  employed  to  project  the 
current  through  a  long  conductor,  and  that  a  mRfl;- 
net  of  one  long  wire  nrnat  be  used  to  receive  this  cur- 
rent; the  first  to  magnetise  a  piece  '  [  soft  iron  at  a 
distance  and  call  attention  to  its  arv'iioability  to  the 
telegraph ;  the  first  to  actually  soirui.  a  bell  at  a  dis- 
tance by  means  of  the  electro-magntt ;  and  the  first  to 
show  that  the  principles  he  developed  were  ap^icajjle 
and  necessary  to  the  practical  operation  of  an  effective 
tel^raph  system. 

Sturgeon,  the  parent  of  the  electro-magnet,  on 
learning  of  Henry's  discoveries  and  inventions, 
vrote:  "  Professor  Henry  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
c  ce  a  magnetic  force  which  totally  eclipses  every 
other  in  the  whole  annals  of  magnetism;  and  no 
parallel  is  to  be  found  since  the  miraculous  sus- 
pension of  the  celebrated  oriental  impostor  in  his  iron 
coffin."  {Philosophical  Magaxine  and  Annals 
1832.) 

The  third  decade  was  now  prepared  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telegraph.  As  to  the  telegraph  m 
its  broadest  sense,  as  a  means  for  conveying  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance  quickly  and  without  a  messenger, 
successful  experiments  of  that  kind  have  existedfrom 
the  earliest  times:— from  the  signal  fires  of  the  an- 
cients;  from  the  flag  signals  between  ships  atsea, 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  WHb 
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of  York,  then  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  and 
afterwards  James  II  of  England;  from  the  sema- 
phore telegraph  of  M.  Chappe,  adopted  bj  the  French 
government  in  1794,  consisting  of  bars  pivoted  to 
an  upright  stationary  post,  and  made  to  swing  ver- 
tically  or  horisontallj  to  indicate  certain  signala; 
and  from  many  other  forms  of  earlier  and  later  days. 

As  to  electricity  as  an  agent  for  the  transmission 
of  signals,  the  idea  dates,  as  already  stated,  from 
the  discovery  of  Stephen  Gray  in  1720,  that  tho 
electrical  influence  could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance 
by  the  means  of  an  insulated  wire.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  practical  suggestions  of  Franklin  and 
others.  But  when,  as  we  have  seen,  voltaic  elec- 
tricity entered  the  field,  electricity  became  a  more 
powerful  and  tractable  servant,  and  distant  intelli- 
gent signals  became  one  of  its  first  labors. 

The  second  decade  was  also  made  notable  by  the 
discovery  and  establishment  by  George  Simon  Ohm, 
8  German  professor  of  Physics,  of  the  fundamental 
mathematical  law  of  electricity:  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms:  (a)  the  current 
R^ngth  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided 
by  the  resistance;  (b)  the  force  is  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent strength  multiplied  by  the  resistance;  (c)  the 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  force  divided  by  the  cur- 
rent strength. 

The  historical  development  and  evolution  of  th« 
telegraph  may  be  now  summarized : — 

1.  The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Gal- 
▼ani— 1786-1790. 

2.  The  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery  by  Volta  in 
1800. 

3.  The  galvanic  influence  on  a  magnetic  needle 
hy  Romagnosi  (1802)  Oersted  (1820). 
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4.  The  gi.vaaometer  of  QAyniggBtf  II 
parent  of  tht  ne  -Ue  avBtem. 

5.  The  electru-magnet  by  Arago  and  Sturgeon^ 
1820-1896 — the  parent  of  the  magnet  system. 

Then  followed  i  the  third  decade  the  important 
aeries  of  steps  in  the  evolution,  consisting  of: — 

First,  and  moat  vital,  Henry*8  dacoveiy  in  1^9 
and  1880  of  the  "  intensity  "  or  spool- wound  n  agnot, 
and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  "  intensity  "  battery, 
and  the  subordinate  use  of  an  armature  as  the  sig- 
nalling deriee. 

Second,  Gauss's  improvement  in  1833  (or  probably 
Schilling's  considerably  earlier)  of  reducing  the  elec- 
tric conductors  to  a  single  circuit  bj  the  iaeoiiotia 
use  of  a  dsal  ngs  so  etnlnned  at  to  pfadm  a  te«a 

ftlDllfluCt* 

Third,  Weber's  discovery  in  1838  that  the  cop 
ducting  wires  of  an  eleoteic  telegraph  could  be  eBx- 
ciently  carried  through  the  air  without  »f  lammr 
tion  except  at  their  points  of  support. 

Fourth,  Daniell's  invention  of  a  "constant"  gal- 
vanic battery  in  1886.  , 

Fifth,  Steinheils  remarkable  discovery  l»d7 
that  the  earth  may  form  the  returning  half  of  a 
closed  galvanic  circuit,  a©  tiiat  a  single  eoaductmg 
wire  is  sufficient  for  all  t  nrrrapliic  purposes. 

Sixth,  Morse's  adaptation  of  the  arraatr  re  an< 
electr..  nagnet  of  Henry  as  a  recording  in.^  thb«^ 
in  1887  in  connection  wi*h  his  improvement  1  3 
on  the  Schilling,  G^^iss  ind  Stein heil  al,>^  J 
employing  the  simpit  "  lot  and  daah  »  aii  m 
a  single  Kup.  He  was  ako  assii^tr  a  i.  v  the  su^  ns 
of  Profs.  Dana  and  Ga^-.  T-  hie-  must  ed 
his  adoption  of  Alfred  ^  nl's  im,  rov  alphabe  ml 
Vail's  practical  duggestJ5as  in  rnrrp:  -  -  the  ree»a- 
iug  and  other  iaatrmngnfltTT^^a. 
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To  tliesft  §h  nld  be  ^Hed  the  efor+s  in  England, 
made  a  tost  ajuitai.  juslj  with  tiiose  of  Morse,  of 
Wheatetone  an  i  Ckx*  and  Davy,  w}?o  weie  iMebing 
tL/»  sanM'  !;oal  by  somt  vhat  differenr  rontet. 

Vforse  n  1837  comni  u:ed  to  put  tl*e  result*  o  his 
f'xperimeuts  and  investigations  in  the  forin^  ol 
eavwita,  applications  mi.  kbten  patent  in  the  nited 
States  and  in  Europe.  He  struggled  har  l  ;  ust  in- 
difference and  poverty  to  introduce  hi-  invc  !'  a  to 
the  world.  It  was  not  ufitil  18^4  tha*  he  re^  iced 
it  to  a  commercial  p   ctical  si  He  thc^  laid 

a  telegraph  from  VVashingt'    t.  f^re  undt  r  the 

auspices  of  the  United  S  ites  ment,  which 

aft.=r  long  hesitation  appro  i^tpd  $  f^OO  for  the 
pui   ise.   It  was  on  the  ?4:tli        ■  f  1844,  that 

the  nrst  formal  message  wap  Am  ui  on  this  line 
hetwcen  the  two  cities  si  '  ecor  id  uj  Ae  electro 
magnet  in  the  dot  and  .  alphaiwt,  and  this  was 
immediately  folhwc  hy  messaps  on  the  same 
line. 

Morse  gathered  fre  from  all  sources  of  which 
he  could  avail  himsell  knowledge  of  what  had  gone 
before.  He  was  not  a  scientific  discoverer,  but  an 
inventor,  who,  adding  i  few  ideas  of  his  own  to  what 
had  before  been  disco  ed,  was  the  first  to  combine 
them  in  a  practic;  x  oi  device.  \Miat  he  did  as 
an  inventor,  and  ^  .at  anyone  may  do  to  constitute 
himwlf  an  inventor,  by  giving  to  the  world  a  device 
which  is  useful  in  the  daily  work  of  mankind,  as 
distinguished  from  the  scientific  discoverer  who  stops 
short  of  successful  industrial  wof*.  is  thus  stated  hy 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  sus- 
taining the  Mv  .-  of  hi  patents,  after  all  the  ]^«n- 
ous  art  had  ln-fn  pr  .duced  before  it: — 

**  ^  m^gg^^h^ms^mir  the  inform 
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mation  or  advice  he  received  from  men  of  science  m 
the  course  of  hia  Msetrchei  impair  liia  right  to  the 
charaeter  of  tn  inventor.  No  invention  can  possibly 
be  made,  consistinpj  of  a  combination  of  different  ele- 
ments of  power,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  each  of  them,  and  the  mode  m  which 
they  operate  on  each  other.  And  it  can  make  no  dif- 
ference in  this  respect,  whether  he  derives  his  in- 
formation from  books,  or  ixam  convwrsation  with  mm 
skilled  in  the  science.    If  it  were  otherwise,  no 
pat«nt  in  which  a  combination  of  different  elements 
is  used  would  ever  be  obtained,  for  no  man  ever  made 
such  an  invention  without  having  first  obtained  this 
information,  unless  it  was  discovered  by  some  fortun- 
ate accident.   And  it  is  evident  that  such  an  inven- 
tion as  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  could  never 
have  been  brought  into  action  without  it;  for  a  very 
high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  nicest 
skill  in  the  mechanic  arts  are  combined  in  it,  and 
were  both  necessary  to  bring  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion.  The  fact  that  Morse  sought  and  obtained  the 
necessary  information  and  counsel  from  the  b^t 
sources,  and  acted  upon  it,  neither  impairs  hw  ririits 
as  an  inventor  nor  detracts  from  hia  merits.  — 
O'Reilly  vs.  Morse,  6  Howard, 

The  combination  constituting  Morse's  invention 
comprised  a  main  wire  drcuit  to  transmit  the  cur- 
rent through  its  whole  length  whenever  closed;  a 
main  galvanic  battery  to  supply  the  current  |  operat- 
ing  keys  to  break  and  close  the  main  circrnt;  offl« 
cirenits;  a  circuit  of  conductors  and  batteries  at  each 
office  to  record  the  message  there;  receiving  spring 
lever  magnets  to  close  an  office  circuit  when  a  current 
passes  through  the  main  circuit;  adjusting  screwi 
to  Ttry  the  force  of  tU  Biain  current;  maridagftp* 
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paratns,  consisting  of  pointed  pieces  of  wire,  to  in- 
dent dots  and  lines  uponpaper ;  clockwork  to  move  tho 
paper  indented;  and  magnet  soundera  to  develop  the 
power  of  the  pointer  and  of  the  amuituree  to  pro- 
duce audible  distinguishable  sounds. 

It  was  soon  learned  by  operators  how  to  distinguish 
the  signs  or  letters  sent  by  the  length  of  the  click 
of  the  armature,  and  by  thus  reading  by  sound  the 
reading  o£  the  signs  on  paper  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  device  became  an  electric-magnetic  acoustic  tele- 
graph. , 

What  is  known  as  the  Morse  system  has  been  im- 
proved, but  its  fundamental  principles  remain,  and 
their  world-wide  use  comtitute  sHll  the  daily  evi- 
dence of  the  immaise  valne  of  the  invention  to  mtn- 

Before  the  1844  reduction  to  practice,  Morse  had 
oririnated  and  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph. 
This  was  in  New  York  harbour  in  1842.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
August  10,  1843,  he  also  suggested  Uie  project  of  an 
Atlantic  telegraph. 

While  Henry  was  busy  with  his  great  magnetsand 
Morse  struggling  to  introduce  his  telegraph,  Michael 
Faraday  was  making  those  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries which  were  to  result  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  service  of  man  in  still  wider  and 

grander  fields.  .  t  -it  * 

Faraday  was  a  chemist,  and  Davy's  most  brilliant 
pupil  and  efficient  assistant.  His  earliest  experi- 
ments were  in  the  line  of  electrolysis.  This  was 
about  1822,  bit  it  was  not  until  1881  that  he  began 
to  devote  his  brilliant  talents  as  an  experimentalist 
and  lecturer  wholly  to  electrical  research^,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  his  patient,  wonderful  MDonn 
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ent  day."  Kavinc  been  developed  by 

amount  of  Te«5ti«»  •towncity  wigi»  •« 
*^arSt™831  that  F.r.d.y  <l«»«»«"'f* 

W  introduced  into      f  "'t^rSiodne- 
Bnlated  wire,  there  »  "V'^^^^^^n^^et  t.p  in  a 
*d?rSr\n  >5.r"'fo™in\  the 

certaui  ,ri°.-.i.awal  of  the  m«g°et  from 

ISMa  ^Sr^^ri  -  opposite  ai«.tio»  fta 

to  be  observed  if  for  ma^jf t  w  ^^^^^^ 
coil  of  i^sulated^ire,  through^ J^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
from  a  Toltoio  element  «  /^^^^^^  ^^de  to  re- 
that  when  an  insulated  coil  ^^^J^^J^et,  eleo- 
volve  before  the  poles  of  a  Pf,"^~*JXcoa''-- 
trie  currents  were  induced  m  the  wuef  of  the  ecu. 

Journal  of      ^''''***J'.°tie  based  the  action  of  all 
On  these  discover*  ^re  b^ed^e^^^^^  ^^^^ 

n^agneto-W  ^^^J^^^^^^^,  energy  of  a 
have  enabfcd  ™     ^j^^ant  waterfall,  into 
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peopk  or  mii§4mm  mA  to  tnd  im 

the  earth. 

As  before  stated,  F«aday  ttkm  fert  t©  ptO' 
daim  the  laws  of  electrolysis,  or  ^eeteo-chemical 
decomposition.  He  expressed  eonvieti<m  that  the 
forces  termed  chemical  ai&iity  and  electricity  a»e  om 
anJ  the  same.  Sub^qiMifly  the  great  Hek*^, 
having  proved  by  experiment  that  in  the  pLenomena 
of  electrolysis  no  other  force  acts  but  the  awtual  at- 
tractions of  the  atomic  electric  charges,  ^-  —  ^ 
conclusion,  "  that  the  very  mightiest  a: 
ical  forces  are  of  electric  origin." 

Faraday  having  demonstrated  by  his  ej . 
that  chemical  decomposition,  electricity,  magnetiaiir 
heat  and  light,  are  all  inter-convertible  and  corre- 
lated forces,  the  inventors  of  the  age  were  now  ready 
to  step  forward  and  put  these  theories  at  work  in  mar 
ebines  in  the  service  of  man.  Faraday  was  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  discovery.  He  left  to  inventors  the 
practical  application  of  his  discoveries. 

Prof.  Henry  in  America  was,  contemporaneonily 
with  Faraday,  developing  deetridty  by  means  of 
magnetic  induction. 

In  1832,  Pixii,  a  philosophical  instmment-iBaker 
of  Paris,  and  Joseph  Saxton,  an  American  then  resid- 
ing in  London,  invented  and  constructed  magneto- 
machines  on  Faraday's  principle  of  rendering  mag- 
netic a  core  of  soft  iron  snrronndcd  with  insnttted 
wire  from  a  permanent  magnet,  and  rapidly  revers- 
ing its  polarity,  which  machines  were  used  to  produce 
sparks,  decompose  liquids  and  metals,  and  fire  c<»j- 
bustiWe  bodies.  Saxton's  machine  was  the  well- 
known  electric  shock  machine  operated  by  turning  a 
crank.  A  similar  device  is  now  used  for  ringing 
telephone  call  beUa. 

K 
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Prof  C  G.  Page  of  WaAington  and  Ruhmkorff 
of  Paris  each  made  a  machine,  ^vell  known  as  the 
of  ^ans  ea«°^  ™"  ,  •  j^^tense  electro-magnetic 
Ruhmkovff  coil,  by  wnicn  ,  riwidiie- 

hydrogen  «>d  o-WJ,  f'"'' 6'^^  ^^5°  a  company 
used  in  producing  the  lime  light,  I"","  p~^-  i 
STown  as  "  The  Alliance  "  to  organized  at  Paris  to 

trie  light  with  wo  p.ec«  of  d«™«a  i^  «|^.^^  ^ 
circuit  ot  »  Toltaio  battery,  y^f^f^  si,„rtly  alter 
.ivcd  this  idea  in  a  Patent^n  W«    gjo^^tl,^  ^ 

KoUet's  machine  F.  H. 

tieal  el^'ri"  ^t,  the  woA  J^^'^,^"^XForeUnd 
flashed  over  the  troubled  sea  fw^^ 

^^■inMight'hLe  '.t  pnngeness  Enr 
TheTrae  Ught  was  introduced  in  freneh 
land,    ibe  same  i>g  and  also  in  the  work 

Ughthouses  m  ais  Ume  Germany 

on  the  docl»  »*  ChMl»«g.  At  tn    ^  .^  .^^ 

:S  JJ"  W«.L*"st.S  of  lierlin  w»  at  work 
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▼eloping  a  machine  for  the  purpose  into  one  of  lees 
cost  and  of  greater  use.  Inventors  were  not  yet 
satisfied  with  tlie  power  devdoped  from  either  the 
voltaic  battery  or  the  magneto-electrio  madune,  And 
continued  to  improve  the  latter. 

In  1867,  the  same  year  th«t  iteadiy  ai«a,  and  too 
late  for  him  to  witness  its  glory,  came  out  the  most 
powerful  magneto-electric  machine  tliat  had  yet  been 
produced.  It  was  invented  by  Wilde  of  London,  and 
consisted  of  very  large  electro-magnets,  or  field  ma|p- 
nets,  receiving  their  electric  power  from  the  "  lines 
of  force  "  discovered  by  Faraday,  radiating  from  the 
poles  of  a  soft  iron  magnet,  combined  with  a  small 
magneto-electric  machine  having  permanent  mag- 
nets, and  by  which  the  current  developed  in  the 
gmaller  machine  was  sent  through  the  coils  of  the 
larger  magnets.  By  this  method  the  magnetic  force 
was  vastly  multiplied,  and  electricity  was  produced 
in  such  abundance  aa  to  fuse  thick  iron  wire  fifteen 
inches  long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  to  develop  a  magnificent  arc  light.  Quickly  suc- 
ceeding the  Wilde  machine  came  independent  inven- 
tions in  the  same  direction  from  iMcssrs.  G.  Farmer 
of  Salem,  Masp ,  Alfred  Varley  and  Prof.  Charles 
Wheatstone  of  England,  and  Dr.  Siemens  of  Berlin, 
and  Ladd  of  America.    These  inventors  conceived 
and  put  in  practice  the  great  idea  of  employing  the 
current  from  an  electro-magnetic  machine  to  excite 
its  own  electric  magnet.    They  were  thus  termed 
"  self-exciting."   The  idea  was  that  the  commutator 
(an  instrument  to  change  the  direction,  strength  or 
circuit  of  the  current)  should  be  so  connected  with  the 
coils  of  the  field  magnets  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent developed  in  the  armature  would  flow  through 
theie  coils,  so  that  all  permanent  magnets  mif^t  bo 
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dispenied  with,  and  the  machine  used  to  excite  itself 
or  charge  its  own  field  magnets  without  the  aid  of 
any  outside  charging  or  feeding  mechanism. 

Mr.  Z.  Gramme,  of  Franee^  a  little  later  than 
Wilde  made  a  great  improvement.  Previously, 
machines  furnished  only  momentary  currents  of 
varying  strength  and  polarity;  and  these  mtermitp 
tent  currents  were  hard  to  control  without  loss  in  the 
strength  of  current  and  the  frequent  production  of 
sparks.  Gramme  produced  a  machine  in  which,  al- 
though as  in  other  machines  the  magnetic  field  of 
force  was  created  by  a  powerful  magnet,  yet  the  arma- 
ture was  a  ring  made  of  soft  iron  rods,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  endless  coil  of  wire,  and  made  to  re- 
volve between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  with  great 
rapidity,  producing  a  constant  current  in  one  direc- 
tion. By  Faraday's  discovery,  when  the  coil  of  the 
closed  circuit  was  moved  before  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, the  current  was  carried  half  the  time  in  one 
direction  and  half  in  the  other,  constituting  what  is 
called  an  alternating  current  Gramme  employed 
the  commutator  to  make  the  current  direct  instead 
of  alternating. 

Dynamo-electric  machines  for  practical  work  oi 
many  kinds  had  now  been  bom  and  grown  to 

strength.  ^  ^  -  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  and  many  other  electrical 
machines  this  century  has  discovered  several  ways 
by  which  the  electricity  developed  by  such  machines 
may  be  converted  into  light.  I.  By  means  of  two 
carbon  conductors  between  which  passes  a  series  of 
intensely  brilliant  sparks  which  form  a  specie  of 
flame  known  as  the  voltaic  arc,  and  the  heat  of  which 
is  more  intense  than  that  from  any  other  known  arti- 
ieial  source.   II.  By  means  of  a  rod  of  carbon  or 
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kaolin,  strip  of  platinum  or  iridium,  a  carbon  iila- 

ment,  or  other  substance  placed  between  two  conduc- 
tors, the  resistance  opposed  by  such  rod,  strip,  or  fila- 
ment to  the  passage  of  the  current  being  so  great  as 
to  develop  heat  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  and 
produce  a  steady  white  and  pure  light  Attempts 
also  Have  been  made  to  produce  illumination  by  what 
is  called  stratified  light  produced  by  the  electric  dis- 
charge passing  through  tubes  containing  various 
gases.  These  tubes  are  known  as  Geisskr  tubes,  from 
their  inventor.  Still  another  method  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  continuous  light  from  a  vibratory  move- 
ment of  carbon  electrodes  to  and  from  each  other, 
producing  a  bright  flash  at  each  separation,  and 
maintaining  the  separations  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
eiTect  of  the  light  produced  is  continuous.  But  these 
additional  methods  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  be  com- 
mercially successful. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  before  dynamo- 
magneto-electric  machines  were  used  practically  in 
the  production  of  the  electric  light  for  the  purposes 
of  illumination,  the  voltaic  battery  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  not  economically. 

The  first  private  d\  ^lling  house  ever  lighted  in 
America,  or  doubtless  anywhere  else,  by  electricity, 
was  that  of  Moses  G.  Farmer,  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  year  1859.  A  voltaic  battery  furnished 
the  current  to  conducting  wires  which  led  to  two 
electric  lamps  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  in  which  strips  of  platinum  constituted 
the  resisting  and  lighting  medium.  A  soft,  mild, 
agreeable  light  was  produced,  which  was  more  d&- 
lightful  to  read  or  sew  by  than  any  artificial  light 
ever  before  known.  Either  or  both  lamps  could  be 
lighted  by  turning  a  button,  and  they  were  main- 
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tained  for  several  weeks,  but  were  diwonlMiied  for 
the  reason  that  the  cost  of  maintaMiing  theio  waa 

nroch  greater  than  of  gas  light.       _  ^.  , 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  effective  dynamo- 
electric  apparatus  of  M.  Gramme  above  referred  to 
that  the  electric  candle  invented  by  M.  Paul  Jab- 
lochoff  became  soon  thereafter  extensively  employed 
for  electric  lighting  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere  m 
Europe.    This  invention,  like  the  great  majority 
of  usrful  inventions,  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
consists  of  two  carbon  pencils  placed  side  by  side  and 
insulated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  thm  plate 
of  some  refractory  material  which  is  a  non-con- 
ductor at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  w^ic^^T^i!^ 
a  conductor,  and  consequently  a  light,  when  txmd  by 
the  action  of  a  powerful  current    Plaster  of  Pans 
was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  material  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  light  produced  was  soft,  mellow, 
sUghtly  rose-coloured,  and  quite  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

It  having  been  found  that  carbon  was  better 
adapted  for  lighting  purposes  than  platir-m  or  other 
metals,  by  reason  of  its  greater  radiati. P^™ 
rnxial  temperatures,  and  still  greater  inir.  nihility  at 
high  temperatures,  inventors  turned  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  the  best  carbon  lamp 

The  two  pointed  pieces  of  hard  conducting  carbon 
wed  for  the  separated  terminals  constitute  the  vol- 
taic arc  light-a  light  only  excelled  in  bril- 
liancy by  the  sun  itself.  It  is  necessary  m  order  to 
make  iu^  a  light  successful  that  at  should  be  con- 
tinnous.  But  as  it  is  found  that  both  carbons  waste 
away  under  the  consuming  action  of  the  lutense  heat 
engendered  by  their  rerirtance  to  tlie  eleetec  ^ 
jent  and  that  one  electrode,  the  positive,  wastes  away 
jfcwioe  as  £»it  a»  the  i^poaite  negative  electrode  the 
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distance  between  the  points  soon  becomes  too  great 
for  the  current  longer  to  leap  over  it,  and  the  light 
is  then  extinguished.   Many  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  devised  for  correcting  this  trouble,  and 
maintaining  a  continuously  uniform  distance^  between 
the  carbons  by  giving  to  them  a  self-adjusting  auto- 
matio  aetion.    QwAi  an  aj^aratus  is  called  a  reg- 
ulator, and  the  variety  of  regulators  is  very  great. 
The  French  were  among  the  first  to  contrive  such 
regulatorSj—Duboscq,  Toiicault,  Serrin,  Houdin,  and 
Lontin  invented  most  useful  forms  of  such  apparatus. 
Other  early  inventors  were  Hart  of  Scotland,  Sie- 
mens of  Germany,  Thompson  and  Houston  of  Eng- 
land, and  Fanner,  Brush,  Wallace,  Maxim,  and 
Weston  and  Westinghouse  of  America.  Gramme 
made  his  armature  of  iron  rods  to  prevent  its  de- 
struction by  heat.    Weston  in  1882  improved  this 
method  by  making  the  armature  of  separate  and  in- 
sulated sheets  of  iron  around  which  the  coil  is  wound. 
The  arc  light  is  adapted  for  streets  and  great  build- 
ings, etc. ;  but  for  indoor  illumination,  when  a  milder, 
softer  light  is  desirable,  the  incandescent  light  was 
invented,  and  this  consists  of  a  curved  filament  of 
carbon  about  the  size  of  a  coarse  horsehair,  seated 
in  a  bulb  of  glass  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted.  In  exhausted  air  carbon  rods  or  filaments 
are  not  consumed,  and  so  great  ingenuity  was  exer^ 
cised  on  that  line.  Among  the  early  noted  inventors 
of  incandescent  carbon  filament  lamps  were  Edison 
and  ^^laxim  of  New  York,  Swan,  and  Lane-Fox  of 
Engla-id. 

Another  problem  to  be  solved  arose  in  the  pro- 
posed use  of  arc  lamps  -pon  an  extended  scale,  or  in 
series,  as  in  street  lighting,  wherein  the  current  to 
•11  lampi  wai  suppli^  by  a  single  wire,  aad  whei* 
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it  was  found  that  owing  to  the  unequal  consumption 
of  the  carbons  some  were  burning  well,  some  Doorly, 
and  some  going  out.  It  was  essential,  therefofe,  to 
make  each  lamp  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the 
main  circuit  and  of  the  action  of  the  other  lamps, 
and  to  have  its  regulating  mechanism  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  resistance  of  its  own  arc.  The  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem  was  the  invention  by  Heff- 
ner  von  Alteneck  of  Germany,  and  his  device  came 
into  use  wherever  througbont  the  world  arc  lamps 
were  operated.  Westinghouse  also  improved  the 
direct  alternating  system  of  lighting  by  one  wire  by 
the  introduction  of  two  conducting  wires  parallel  to 
eadi  other,  and  passing  an  interrupted  or  alternat- 
ing current  through  one,  thereby  inducing  a  similar 
and  always  an  alternating  current  through  the  other. 
Brush  adopted  a  three-wire  system;  and  both  ob- 
tained a  uniform  consumption  of  the  carbons. 

In  a  volume  like  this,  room  exists  for  mention  only 
of  those  inventions  which  bum  as  beacon  lights  on 
the  tallest  hills— and  so  we  mutt  now  pass  on  to 
others.  . 

Just  as  Faraday  was  bringing  his  long  series  of 
experimental  researches  to  a  close  in  1856-59,  and 
introducing  the  fruits  of  his  labours  into  the  light- 
houses of  England,  Cyrus  W.  Field  of  New  York 
had  commenced  his  trials  in  the  great  scheme  of  an 
ocean  cable  to  "  moor  the  new  world  alongside  the 
old,"  as  John  Bright  expressed  it.  After  crossing 
the  ocean  from  New  York  to  England  fifty  times, 
and  baffled  often  by  the  ocean,  which  broke  his  cables, 
and  by  the  incredulous  public  of  both  hemispheres, 
who  laughed  at  him,  and  by  electricity,  which  re- 
fused to  do  his  bidding,  he  at  last  overcame  all  oV 
itades,  and  in  1866  th«  etUe  two  thousaad  miles 
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in  length  had  heen  successfully  stretched  and  comr 
nrani«iikkm  p«rf«eted.  To  imploy  cumnts  of  great 
power,  the  eddt  insulation  would  have  been  disin- 
tegrated and  finally  destroyed  by  heat.  Therefore 
only  feeble  currents  could  be  used.  But  across  that 
hng  distance  these  currents  for  many  reasons  grew 
still  weaker.  The  inventor,  Sir  William  Thomson, 
was  at  hand  to  provide  the  remedy.  First,  by  his 
mirror  galvanometer.  A  needle  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  magnet  and  connected  to  the  current  wires,  is 
attached  to  the  back  of  a  small  concave  mirror  hav- 
ing a  hole  in  its  centre ;  opposite  the  mirror  is  placed 
a  graduated  scale  board,  having  slits  through  it,  and 
a  lighted  lamp  behind  it.  The  light  is  thrown 
through  the  slits  across  to  the  hole  at  the  center  of 
die  mirror  and  xxpm  the  needle.  The  feeblest  imagin- 
able current  suffices  to  deflect  the  needle  in  one  direc- 
tion, which  throws  back  the  little  beam  of  light  upon 
it  to  the  graduated  front  of  the  scale.  When  the  cui^ 
rent  is  reversed  the  needle  and  its  shadow  are  deflec- 
ted in  the  other  direction,  and  so  by  a  combination 
of  right  and  left  motions,  and  pauses,  of  the  spots  of 
l^t  to  represent  lettns,  ^  message  if  spelled  out 
Second,  a  more  expeditious  instrument  called  the 
syphon  recorder.  In  this  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
connected  to  a  fine  glass  syphon  tube  conducting  ink 
fnnn  a  reservoir  on  to  a  strip  of  paper  which  is 
drawn  under  the  point  of  the  tube  with  a  uniform 
motion.  The  irregular  movementa  given  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  by  me  varying  current  are  clearly  de- 
lineated on  the  paper.  Or  in  writing  very  long  cables 
the  point  of  the  syphon  may  not  touch  the  paper,  but 
the  ink  by  electrical  attraction  from  the  paper  is 
ejected  from  the  syphon  upon  the  paper  in  a  succes- 
tton  of  ftM  doll.  The  irregular  liaea  of  dote  and 
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dashes  were  translated  into  words  in  acoordanot  with 
the  principles  of  the  Morse  telegraph. 

An  instrument  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
wliich  was  considered  by  the  judges  "  the  greatest 
marvel  hitherto  achieved  by  the  electric  telegraph." 
Sneh  was  the  language  need  both  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  and  concurred  in  by 
the  other  eminent  judges  from  America,  Germany, 
France,  Austria  and  Switaerland.  Thii  iaatruniont 
was  the  Telephone.  It  embodied,  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  transmitting  articulate  speech  to  distances, 
the  union  of  the  two  great  forces, — sound  and  deo- 
tricity.  It  conaisted  of  a  method  and  an  apparatna. 
The  apparatus  or  means  conaisted  of  an  electric  bat- 
tery circuit,  a  transmitting  cone  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  line  into  whidi  speech  and  other  vocal  lonnda 
•were  uttered,  a  diaphragm  against  which  the  sounds 
were  projected,  an  armature  seijured  to  or  forming  a 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  an  electro-magnet  looady 
connected  to  the  armature,  a  wire  connecting  this 
magnet  with  another  precisely  similar  arrangement 
of  magnet,  armature,  diaphragm,  and  cone,  at  the 
receiving  end.  When  speech  waa  uttered  in  the  trans- 
mitter the  sound  vibrations  were  received  on  the  dia- 
phragm, communicated  to  the  electricised  armature, 
from  thence  by  induction  to  the  magnet  and  the  con- 
necting wire  current,  which,  undulating  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  of  sound  vibrations,  carried 
them  in  exactly  the  same  form  to  the  receiving  mag- 
net. They  were  then  carried  through  the  receiving 
armature  and  reproduced  on  the  receivingdiaphragm, 
with  all  the  same  charaoteristioa  of  pitch,  loudnesa 
and  quality.  „  „  , 

The  inventor  waa  Atotaudar  Gnhaa  BeU,  by 
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nativity  a  Scotchman,  then  a  resident  of  Canada,  and 
finally  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  father 
was  A  teacher  d  rocal  physiology  at  Edinburgh,  and 
be  himself  became  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes.  This  oc- 
cupation naturally  led  him  to  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  sound.  He  acknowledged  the  aid 
he  received  from  the  great  woric  «f  Selmholtz  on  thtf 
Theory  of  Tone.  His  attention  was  called  to  sounds 
transmitted  and  reproduced  by  the  electric  currenti 
especially  \y  tb«  uaae  tnik  lAaA  telegraph  operators 
read  thei  r  uiossagrfl  by  the  duration  of  the  "  click  " 
of  their  i.  vvir.iOii  -  He  knew  of  the  old  device  of 
a  tightly-st  Ii  ucm]  -ing  or  wire  between  two  little 
boxes.  He  b.id  ree<l  the  publication  of  Prof.  C.  G. 
Page,  of  AuiLriou,  in  1837,  on  the  Production  of 
QtUvanic  Music,  in  which  was  described  how  musical 
notes  were  transmitted  and  reprodneed  bfy  an  inlMP- 
rupted  magnetic  circuit.  He  became  acquainted  with 
the  experimental  musical  telephonic  and  acou&tic  re- 
searches of  Keis,  and  others  of  Germany,  and  those  of 
celebrated  scientists  in  France,  especially  the  phon- 
autograph  of  Scott,  a  delicate  instrument  having  a 
cone  membrane  and  pointer,  and  used  to  reproduce 
on  smoked  glass  the  waves  of  sound.  He  commenced 
his  experiments  with  magneto  instruments  in  1874, 
continued  them  in  1875,  when  he  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing speech,  but  poorly,  owing  to  his  imperfect 
instruments,  and  then  made  out  his  application,  and 
obtained  a  patent  in  the  United  States  in  July,  1876. 

Like  all  the  other  remarkable  inventions  recorded 
in  these  pages,  this  "  marvel "  did  not  spring  forth 
as  a  sudden  creation,  but  was  a  slow  growth  of  a  plant 
derived  from  old  ideas,  although  it  blossomed  out 
suddenly  one  day  when  audible  sounds  were  accident' 
allj  prodneed  upon  an  appanttus  with  wbidi  be  wit 
experimenting^ 
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It  is  impossible  here  to  narrate  the  tremendous 
conflict  that  Bell  now  encountered  to  establish  his 
title  as  fint  inventor,  or  to  enumerate  the  multitude 
of  improvements  and  changes  made  which  go  to  inak* 
np  the  successful  telephone  of  to-day. 

The  messages  of  the  voice  are  carried  on  the  wings 
<^  electricity  wherever  any  messages  are  carried,  ex- 
cept under  the  widest  seas,  and  this  diffieultj  i&* 
ventors  are  now  seeking  to  overcome. 

The  story  of  tilie  marveUotu  inventions  of  tiie  cen* 
tiiry  in  electricity  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  in  length 
and  details  it  is  also  marvellous,  and  we  must  hasten 
unwillingly  to  a  close.  Numerous  applications  of  it 
will  be  mentioned  in  chapters  relating  to  other  arts. 

In  the  generation  of  this  mighty  force  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  but  those  of  greatest  power 
still  involve  the  principles  discovered  by  Faraday 
and  Henry  seventy  years  ago.  The  ideas  of  Faraday 
of  the  "  lines  of  force  " — the  magnetic  power  stream- 
ing from  the  poles  of  the  magnet  somewhat  as  the 
rays  of  heat  issue  on  all  sides  from  a  hot  body,  form- 
ing the  magnetic  field — and  that  a  magnet  behaves  like 
an  electric  current,  producing  an  electric  wave  by  its 
approach  to  or  recession  from  a  eoil  of  wire,  joined 
with  Henry's  idea  of  increasing  the  magnetising 
effect  by  increasing  the  number  of  coils  around  the 
magnet,  enter  into  all  powerful  dynamo  electric 
marines  of  to-day.  In  them  the  lines  of  force  must 
flow  around  the  frame  and  across  the  path  of  the 
armature;  and  there  must  be  a  set  of  conductors  to 
eut  the  linM  of  force  twice  in  every  revolution  of  the 
cylinder  carrying  the  armature  from  whidb  the  cur- 
rent is  taken. 

When  machines  had  been  produced  for  generating 
with  some  economy  powwrful  ourrents  of  eketricitgr. 
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their  nae  for  the  world's  business  purposes  rapidly 
inereaied.   Among  such  applications,  and  following 
closely  the  electric  lighting,  came  the  eleetrie  railway. 
A  substitute  for  the  slow  animal,  horse,  and  for  tlie 
dangerous,  noisy  steam  horse  and  its  lumbering  loco- 
motive and  train,  waa  hailed  with  delight  Invoitors 
nme  forward  with  adaptations  of  all  the  old  syitema 
tb^  eould  think  of  for  the  purpose,  and  with  many 
new  ones.   One  plan  was  to  adapt  the  storage  bat- 
tery— that  silent  chemieai  monster  which  carries  its 
own  power  and  its  own  machine — and  place  one  on 
each  car  to  actuate  a  motor  connected  to  the  driving 
wheels.   Another  plan  was  to  conduct  the  current 
from  the  dynamo  machine  at  its  station  along  the 
rails  on  one  side  of  the  track  to  the  motor  on  the  car 
•nd  the  return  current  on  the  opposite  track;  an- 
other was  to  carry  the  current  to  Uie  car  on  a  third 
rail  between  the  track,  using  both  the  other  rails 
for  the  return ;  another  to  use  an  overhead  wire  for 
the  current  from  the  dynamo,  and  connect  it  with 
the  car  by  a  rod,  one  end  of  which  had  a  little  wheel 
or  trolley  running  on  the  overhead  wire,  to  take  up 
the  current,  tile  other  end  being  connected  by  a  wire  to 
the  car  motor;  another  plan  to  have  a  trench  madtt 
leading  from  the  central  station  underneath  the  track 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  put  into  this  trench 
conducting  wires  from  the  dynamo,  to  one  of  which 
the  car  motor  should  be  connected  by  a  trolley  rod  or 
"  brush,"  extending  down  through  a  central  slot  be- 
tween the  rails  of  the  track  to  carry  the  electric  sup- 
ply into  the  motor.   In  all  the.  e  cases  a  lever  was 
supplied  to  cut  oflF  communication  between  the  con- 
ducting wire  and  the  motor,  and  a  brake  lever  to 
■tc»  the  ear. 

ML  of  tiMta  pku  ktvt  ken  tried,  and  soaw  of 
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them  are  atill  being  tried  with  many  improvementi 
is  detail,  but  not  in  principle. 

The  first  electrical  railway  was  constructed  and 
operated  at  Berlin  in  1879,  by  Messrs  Siemens  and 
Halike.  It  wm  two  thonaand  aaven  htntdred  feet 
long  and  built  on  the  third  rail  system.  This  was 
an  experiment  but  a  successful  one.  It  was  followed 
very  soon  bv  another  line  near  Berlin  for  actiud 
traffic;  then  still  another  in  Saxony.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1881,  Sir  Wm.  Siemens  had  in 
operati(»i  a  road  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
in  Ieng&,  on  uMib  tt  if  Btdmmt  mmHy-^m  thou- 
sand passaBigera  were  conveyed  in  seven  weeks.  Then 
in  the  next  year  in  London ;  and  then  in  the  foUowkg 
year  one  in  the  United  States  new  K«w  York,  eoo- 
•tructed  bjr  Wimm  Mmd  thua  they  sproad,  until 
every  important  town  and  city  in  the  world  seems  to 
have  its  eleetrie  plant,  and  its  electric  car  system,  and 
eomrse  its  Hfi^tinf,  iitapione  mti  UiUgm^ 
lirsteiiis. 

In  1882  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  of  England  in- 
^ted  and  has  put  to  use  a  system  called  Telpherage, 
hf  wUfii  ears  are  suspended  on  an  overhead  wire 
wS  '  h  i«  b<^h  the  track  and  electrical  conductor.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  advantageous  in  the  transporta- 
of  f htm  miam  «id  o^  fimm  to  eei»- 
M  ftHtions. 

With  the  connufT  r>f  tU  ek/«tric  railway,  the  slow, 
WMcii-ahused  horse,  th*"  ^o€ng  Bt«im  engine  blowing 
o#  iHMki  «id  eia^ers  tbrr.ti^'h  the  streets,  the  great 
heavy  rars,  rails  and  roadl>pds,  the  dangeroua  ool- 
lisions  and  accidents,  have  disappeared. 

The  great  problema  to  aohe  haw  related  to  genei^ 
ation,  form,  distribution  and  division  of  the  electric 
mnwi  at  tke  dyaamoa  at  th«  oeBlcal  stations  for  the 


purposes  of  running  the  distent  motors  and  for  fur- 
Bi^ng  indepeadoit  supplies  of  light,  heat,  sound  rad 
power.  These  problems  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  keenest  inventors  and  eleotriosl  enipUteaa  and 
have  been  solved. 

The  descriptioa  el  IHm  tsmntions  made  by  such 
electrical  magicians  as  Thnmss  Edisim  tmd  Nikola 
Tesla  M^ottld  fill  volumes. 

^»  «|dnal  ptea  of  smdiBg^  kit  OM  BMSsage  over 
a  wire  at  a  time  has  also  been  improved ;  and  dupkx, 
quadruplex  and  multiplex  systems  have  been  in- 
vented (by  Steams,  Farmer,  Edison  and  others) 
and  applied,  which  have  multiplied  the  capacity 
the  telegraphs,  and  by  which  even  the  alleged  all-talk- 
st-th»«ame-time  habit  of  certain  members  of  the 
grast  bnman  family  can  be  carried  on  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time  between 
their  gatherings  in  different  cities  sad  without  • 
break. 

To  understand  the  manner  of  multiplying  mes> 
sages  or  signals  on  the  same  line,  and  using  appar- 
ently the  same  electric  current  to  perform  different 
operatioas,  the  mind  must  revert  to  the  tiieory  al- 
ready referred  to,  that  s  current  of  electricity  does 
not  consist  of  a  stream  of  matter  flowing  like  water 
through  a  conductor  in  one  direction,  but  of  particles 
d  subtle  ether,  vibrating  or  oscillating  in  waves  from 
and  around  the  conductor  which  excites  thorn ;  that 
the  vibration  of  this  line  of  waves  proceeds  at  the  rate 
of  many  thousand  miles  per  second,  almost  with  the 
Telocity  of  waves  of  light,  with  which  they  are  so 
closely  related;  that  this  wave  cur?  rit  is  eiisfpptiMe 
of  being  varied  in  direction  and  in  strength,  accord- 
iimf  to  the  impnke  given  by  the  initial  pressure  <^  t^ 
fersanM^f  mdian^^iBstniinent;  audthf^s<«M 
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mtm  currentB  have  power  by  reason  of  their  form  or 
strenirtk  to  penetrate  or  pass  others  coming  from  an 
opSiirSSon.  Sothatm  tlie  mii^lex  prooeM, 
f^^Mtnee,  each  transmission  having  a  certain  dire<> 
tiTnTst^ngth  and  its  own  set  of  transnuttixy  «d 
receiving  instruments,  wiU  have  power  to  give  its  «m 
peculiw  and  uidep«id«itsigBd  or  message.  Appar- 
2^7  there  is  but  one  continuous  current,  butm 
XMtitv  each  transmission  is  separated  from  the  oth«i 
by  an  almost  inconceivably  short  internal 
^A^L  the  inventions  in  the  class  of  Telegraphy 
should  aL  be  mentioned  the  dial  and  the  prinUng 
systems.   Ever  since  the  electric  telegraph  was  in- 
tCXattempt.  hi^  beea  made  to  use  the  electric 
influence  to  operate  either  a  pointer  to  point  out  the 
letters  of  the  message  sent  on  a  dial,  or  to  P"^t  th^ 
on  a  moving  strip  ot  paper;  and  also  to  automatic. 
Sy  ^produce  on  paper  the 
,«&er  or  writer  of  the  message.   The  easiest  effoi^ 
^  by  Cooke  and  Prof.  Wheatstone  of 
Srft-67;  b«l  it  was  not  until  1839,  after  Prof 
Henry  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  ekcto^ 
magnet,  that  dial  and  printing  telegraphs  were  «^ 
^sSully  produced.    Dial  telegraph,  conswt  of  the 
Sn^tiL  with  magnets,  armatures  and  prmt^ 
dul  plate  a  a  clock-work  and  » .PO"^*^'' .^i^  £ 
«t  the  pointer  at  the  communicating  end  (^«*  « 
He  inrtances  ha.  been  a  piano  keyboard)  to  any 
ktt^r,  the  current  operating  automatically  to  indi^ 
the  sime  letters  at  the  receiving  end.   J^^se  «rtrtt^ 
ments  have  been  modified  and  imp««d  B^^* 
wd  Fromeat  of  France,  Dr  Siemens  and  &jxner, 

Siemens  and  Halske  of 
stone  of  England,  Chester  and  HyMit  af  Wg; 
fcudothwfc  They       1»«  «■«  liliiiiTniy 
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g^vate  «d»un«^        holfc  -  Enn,pe  th. 

di J^Lh^P^"'*?  telegraph  was  coeval  wiA  the 
d«l  and  originated  with  Morse  and  Vail  as  e«Jy  « 
183^.  Thepmtingof  the  characters  is  effected  S 
■«wa«e8  by  clockwork  mechanism 
and  sometimes  by  the  direct  action  «f  m 
^t.   Wheatstone  exhibited  oneTnTs  " 

ScTSj^h'SLTili''  18f57l84«  tl^e  first  print- 
3irT  r^^**       ^"^"^^       any  extensive  use 
H  Jh.f  /i^"*''  followed  that  of  I^^d 

«^ded  by  his  7^ 

uivenn»i»uiigu  jf.  Ji^ipg  Troy,  New  York,  and 
ofe^t  SL?*  ^Tu^  ^'"^^^""^  Telegraph  Co. 

Co  tTL'^red  "si^  ^^^^^^^^ 

-iuently  greatly  ir^,  b^u^rand^^.^et 
^exander  Bam  of  Edinburgh  in  1845-46  origiS 

sttem  a7inTT*^  h"^'"'  ^  ^ 

or;l't:r."?"'°  ^^^^^  i^ttj^rf st^ 

rlJ^  conducted  over  a  metal  cylinder  and  ar- 

the^  J'  "t'     P""?^'  'P"'^^  *°  through 

the  perforations  and  touch  the  cvlinder,  tliM  W 

consistii^  of  a  stnp  of  paper  carried  through  a  chem- 
ical solution  of  an  acid  and  potedi  wd  o4  a  meSl 
r^ler,  and  underneath  one  or  two  styles,  or  ,,o^ 
which  pens  were  connected  by  live  wires  witl  the 

llt'J         ^"i^T^  "^^"^^  -^tion.  The 

operation  ,9  such  that  colored  marks  mpon  the  paper 
were  made  by  the  pens  correspondinrprecisely  to 
P^^<>°!  j»  tfce  rtrip  atThe  seSdLg  statiol:: 
muimona,  ftmtmem  and  others  alio  tmpriivid  tto 
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system;  but  none  of  these  systems  have     7**  JfT 

placed  or  equaUed  in  extensive  use  the         key  »nd 

Lnder  s^^tem,  and  its  Sl^'^\^^'^}'X  t^S. 

reading  the  messages  by  the  click 

The  type-printing  system,  however,  has  been  recently 

greatly  improved  by  the  if 

Buckingham,  Fiske  and  others  xn  the  United  States. 

Special  contrivances  and  adaptations  of  the  telegraph 

f«  nrinting  itock  reports  and  for  transmitting  hre 

alari,  p3ice,  and  emergency  caUs,  have  been  in- 

^*ThJ'erection  of  taU  offiee  and  other  buildings,  some 
to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  stories,  made  prac- 
ticable bv  the  invention  of  the  elevator  «yf 
in  turn  brought  out  most  ingenious  denees  for  oper- 
ating and  controlling  the  elevators  to  insure  safe^ 
and  at  the  sune  time  produce  economy  in  the  moUve 

^Se  utility  of  the  telephone  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased  by  the  inventions  of  Hughes  and  Edison  of 
the  microphone.  This  consU^in  one  form,  of 
nieces  of  carbon  in  loose  eoBtawl  fh«ed  m  the  cir- 
Sih  of  a  telephone.  Tke  very  slightest  vibrat.ons 
^mmunicated'to  the  wood  ^^^.^^J^^'^^ 
tbe  telephone.  By  these  uiveiitMW  ai^ 

Immi  «  concert  has  been  carried  to  distant  places, 
bSt  the  slightest  whispers,  ^ho  minute  move^e^  ol 
a  w«t«h,  o««n  th*  tread  of  a  ^>  piwwiw 
a  tear,  hww  bc«n  rendered  audible. 

^he  aid  of  the  electric  our^  raya  of 

ligM  directed  upon  the  mineral  ^.^g^ 
other  «Qbe**ace«,  \9i9*  mm  diseoPWM  » 

^fcTwitnt-^        wystetious  appear  these  coin- 
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mnnications  along  the  electric  wire  that  each  and 
every  force  in  the  universe  seems  to  have  a  voice 
awaiting  utteranee  to  man.  The  hope  is  indulged 
that  by  some  such  means  we  may  indeed  yet 
receive  the  "  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  uound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still/^ 

In  1879  that  eminent  English  scientist,  Prof.  Wm. 
Crookes,  published  his  extensive  researches  in  elec- 
trical discharges  as  manifested  in  glass  tubes  from 
which  the  air  had  been  exhausted.  These  same  tubea 
have  already  been  referred  to  as  Geissler  tubes,  from 
the  name  of  a  young  artist  of  Bonn  who  invenie<l 
them.  In  these  tubes  are  incloeedvMiooa  gases  through 
which  the  sparks  from  an  induction  coil  can  be  passed 
by  means  of  platinum  electrodes  fused  into  the  glass, 
uid  on  the  passage  of  the  current  a  soft  and  delicately- 
tinted  light  is  pfoduced  which  atKaais  throoi^  t)M 
tube  from  pole  to  pole. 

In  1895,  Wm.  Konrad  Koentgen,  professor  of 
Physics  in  the  lioyal  University  of  Wunburg,  while 
experaaenting  with  these  Crookes  and  Geissler  tubes, 
discovered  with  one  of  them,  which  he  had  cov- 
ered with  a  Stat  of  black  cardboard,  that  the  rays 
emanating  fzoai  the  same  and  impinging  on  certain 
objects  would  render  them  self-luminous,  or  fluorea- 
eent;  and  on  further  investigation  that  such  rays, 
wlike  the  rays  of  sunlight,  wefe  not  defected,  re- 
fracted cr  condensed;  but  that  they  proceeded  in 
straight  lines  from  the  point  at  which  they  were  pro- 
due.  (1,  and  penetrated  various  articles,  such  £3  flesh, 
Wood,  and  wvieH  and  tfeJAwwcs  of  pi^,  dotfc 
and  leather,  and  other  substances  winch  are  opaque 
to  ordinary  Hjrht;  and  that  thus  while  penetrating 
■■oh  objects  and  rcndera^g  them  luminoia,  if  a 
tS<»  «i  tf»  MiBt  WW  ii<  ^uuTMi^  !•»  cbBia  to  ad- 
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mit  of  the  penetration,  the  dark  shadow  of  such  ob- 
•tacle  would  appear  in  tho  otherwiae  luminong  m«B8. 

Unable  to  explain,  the  nature  or  cause  of  this 
wonderful  revelation,  Roentgen  gave  to  the  light  an 
•liyhraic  name  for  the  unknown — the  X  rays. 

This  wonderful  discovery,  at  fiwt  regarded  as  a 
^ment  of  scientific  magic,  soon  attracted  profound 
attention.  At  first  the  experiments  were  confined  to 
the  gratification  of  curiosity— the  interior  of  the 
tMind  was  exi'lored,  and  on  one  occasion  the  little 
mummified  hand  of  an  Egyptian  princess  folded  m 
death  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  was  held  up 
to  this  light,  and  bon««,  dried  blood,  and  muscle 
of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  exhibited  to  the  startled 
eyes  of  the  present  generation.  But  soon  surgery 
and  medicine  took  advantage  of  the  unknown  wys 
for  practical  purposes.  The  locatioii  of  proviously 
unreachable  bullets,  and  the  condition  of  internal 
injuries,  were  determined;  the  cause  of  concealed 
disease  was  traced,  the  livint;  brain  essplored,  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  living  heart  were  witnessed. 

Retardation  of  tha  strength  of  the  electric  current 
by  the  inductive  influence  of  neighboring  wires  and 
ewA  currents,  together  with  the  theory  that  the 
electric  enerjry  pervades  all  space  and  .^y? 
rise  to  the  idea  that  if  the  energy  once  established 
could  be  set  in  motion  at  such  point  alK)ve  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  earth  as  would  free  uhis  upper 
current  from  all  inductive  disturbance,  impulses  of 
such  power  might  be  conveyed  from  one  hi-ii  point 
and  oommunieated  to  another  to  produce  signak 
witJiout  the  use  of  a  coT.dnrting  wire,  retaining  on^ 
the  usual  batteries  sad  the  earth  '^n^^-  ^ 
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electricity  from  elevated  points'*  for  tele^rraphic 
purposee,  based  on  the  principle  mentioned,  and 
made  successful  experiments  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  in  Virginia  near  Washington,  accounts  of 
which  were  published  in  Washington  painrs  at  tho 
time;  but  being  poor  and  receivinej  no  aid  or  en- 
couragement he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Mar- 
coni of  Italy  has  been  more  iiicoessful  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  has  sent  electric  messages  and  signals  from 
high  stations  over  the  English  Cliannel  from  the 
shores  of  France  to  England.  So  that  now  wirekea 
telegraphy  is  an  established  fact. 

It  is  certainly  thrilling  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
mysterious,  silent,  invisible  and  powerful  mechani- 
cal agent  on  every  side  of  us,  waiting  to  do  our  bid- 
ding, and  to  lend  a  hand  in  every  aeld  of  human 
bbour,  and  vot  unable  to  bo  so  used  without  excite- 
ment to  action  and  direction  in  its  course  by  some 
master,  intermediate  between  itself  and  man.  Tho 
principal  masters  for  this  purpose  are  steam  and 
water  power.  A  small  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
resistless  Niagara  has  been  taken,  diverted  to  turn 
the  machinery  which  excit«8  electricity  to  action, 
and  this  energy  in  turn  employed  to  operate  a  multi- 
tade  of  the  most  powerful  motors  and  machines  ci 
many  descriptions. 

So  great  is  the  might  of  this  willing  agent  that  at 
a  single  turn  of  the  hand  of  man  it  rushes  forth 
to  do  work  for  him  far  exceeding  in  wonder  and  ox- 
tent  any  labour  of  the  gods  of  mythological  renown. 


iKV£2rnoKi  in  tbm  otntuby. 


CHAPTER  X 


IIOISTINO,  CONVEYING  AND  STOBIITO. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  stupendous  build- 
inirs  and  works  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  middle 
ages;  the  immense  mnldtude  of  workers  and  great 
Stent  of  time  and  labour  employed  in  their  con- 
struction; and  how  the  awful  drudgery  involved  in 
such  undertakings  was  relieved  by  the  inTentKm  ot 
modem  engineering  devices— the  cranes,  the  der- 
ricks, and  the  steam  giants  to  operate  them,  so  tbat 
vast  loads  which  required  large  numbers  of  men  and 
beasts  to  move,  and  long  periods  of  time  in  which  to 
move  them,  can  now  be  lifted  with  ease  and  earned 
to  great  heights  and  distances  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men. 

But  outside  of  the  line  of  such  undertakings  there 
is  an  immense  field  of  labor-saving  appliances 
a  lapted  for  use  in  transportation  of  smaller  loads 
from  place  to  place,  within  and  without  buildings, 
and  for  carrying  people  and  freigbt  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  stories  of  tall  structures.  In  fact  the 
tall  buildings  which  we  see  now  in  almost  every 
creat  city  towering  clondward  from  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five  stones, 
would  have  been  extravagant  and  useless  had  not 
the  invention  of  the  modem  elevator  rendered  their 
highest  parts  as  easy  of  access  as  their  lowest,  and  at 
the  lanw  time  giv«a  to  the  air         above  lha  city 
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lot  as  great  a  commercial  value  in  feet  and  inchea  at 
the  stretch  of  earth  itaelf. 
Many  of  the  "  sky^cmpert  **  so  ealkd,  are  iplendid 

monumenta  of  the  latest  inventions  of  the  century. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  modem  elevator  that  the 
business  of  a  whole  town  may  be  transacted  under  a 
aingle  roof. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  modern  human  contrivances 
by  which  the  sweat  Mid  drudgerv  of  life  are  saved, 
and  time  economisei  for  worthier  objects,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  painful  and  laborious  steps  by 
which  they  were  reached,  and  to  regard  with  im- 
pationce,  or  at  least  with  indifference,  the  story  of 
theb  evolution;  md  yet  no  correct  or  profound 
knowledge  of  the  growth  of  humanity  to  its  higher 
planes  can  be  obtained  without  noting  to  what  extent 
the  minor  invrations,  as  well  as  the  startling  ooea, 
have  aided  the  upward  progress. 

For  instance,  consider  how  few  and  comparativelpr 
awkward  were  the  mechanical  means  before  this 
century.   The  iimnraerable  army  of  men  when  men 
were  slaves,  and  when  blood  and  muscle  and  brain 
were  cheap,  who,  labouring  with  the  beast,  toiled  up- 
ward for  years  on  inclined  wavs  to  lay  the  atones 
of  the  stupendous  pyramids,  still  had  their  counter- 
part centuries  later  in  the  stream  of  men  carryinfj  on 
their  shoulders  the  loads  of  grain  and  other  freight 
and  burdens  from  the  shore  to  the  holds  of  vessels, 
from  vessels  to  the  shore,  from  tho  ground  to  high 
buildings  and  from  one  part  of  great  warehouses  io 
another.    Now  look  at  a  vessel  moved  to  a  wharf, 
capable  of  holding  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  and  having  that  amount 
poured  into  it  in  three  hours  from  the  spouts  of  an 
Sevator,  to  which  the  grain  haa  been  eanied  ina 
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myriad  buckets  on  a  chain  hj  steam  power  in  about 
the  same  time ;  or  to  those  arrangements  of  carriers, 
travelling  on  ropes,  cords,  wires,  or  cables,  by  which 
materials  are  quicklj  conveyed  from  one  part  of  some 
structure  or  place  to  another,  as  hay  and  grain  in 
bams  or  mows,  ores  from  mines  to  cars,  merchandise 
of  all  kinds  from  one  part  of  a  great  store  to  another ; 
or  shot  through  pipes  underground  from  one  section 
of  a  city  or  town  to  their  destination,  by  a  current  of 
air. 

True,  as  it  has  before  been  stated,  the  ancients 
and  later  generations  had  the  wedge,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  screw  and  the  windlass,  and  by 
these  powers,  modified  in  form  and  increased  in  size 
as  the  occasion  demanded,  in  the  form  of  cranes,  der- 
ricks, and  operated  by  animal  power,  materials  yrere 
lifted  and  transported ;  but  down  to  the  time  of  the 
practical  and  successful  application  of  steam  by 
Watt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
until  a  much  later  period  in  most  places  in  the  world, 
these  simple  means  actuated  alone  by  men  or  animals 
were  the  best  means  employed  for  elevating  and  eom- 
veying  loads,  and  even  they  were  onployed  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  extent. 

The  century  was  well  started  before  it  was  com- 
mon to  employ  cups  on  elevator  bands  in  mills,  in- 
vented by  Oliver  Evans  in  1780,  to  carry  grain  to 
the  top  of  the  mill,  from  whence  itwas  to  fall  by  grav- 
ity to  the  grinding  and  flouring  apparatus  below. 
It  was  not  \mtil  1795  that  that  powerful  modem  ap- 
paratus— the  hydraulic,  or  hydrostatic,  press  was 
patented  by  Bramab  in  England.  The  model  he 
then  made  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  London.  In  this  a  reservoir  for  water  is 
provided,  on  which  is  placed  a  pump  having  a  piston 
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rod  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  The  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  reservoir  to  a  cylinder  by  a  pipe,  and  this 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  piston  carrying  at  its 
top  a  table,  which  rises  between  guides.  The  load  to 
be  carried  is  placed  on  this  table,  and  as  the  machine 
was  at  first  designed  to  compress  materials  the  load 
18  pressed  by  tite  rising  table  against  an  upper  sta- 
tionary J  late.  The  elevation  of  the  table  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  water  injected,  and  the 
power  proportionate  to  the  receptive  areas  of  the 
pump  and  the  cylinder.  The  first  great  application 
of  machines  built  on  this  principle  was  by  Eobert 
Stephenson  in  the  elevation  of  the  gigantic  tubes  for 
the  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  straits,  already 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Civil  Engineering.  The 
century  was  half  through  with  before  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  water  and  steam  for  passenger  elevators. 

In  1852  J.  T.  Slade  in  England  patented  a  device 
consisting  of  a  drum  to  be  actuated  by  steam, 
water,  or  compressed  air,  around  which  drum  ropea 
were  wound,  and  to  which  ropes  were  attached  sep- 
arate cages  in  separate  wells,  to  counterbalance  each 
other,  the  cages  moving  in  guides,  and  provided  with 
brakes  and  levers  to  stop  and  control  the  cages 
and  the  movement  of  the  drum.  Louis  T.  Van  El- 
vean,  also  of  England,  in  1858  invented  counterbal- 
ance^ weights  for  such  lifts.  Otis,  an  Ameri- 
can, invented  and  patented  in  America  and  England 
in  1859  the  first  approach  to  ihe  modem  passenger 
elevator  for  hotels,  warehouses,  and  other  structures. 
The  motive  power  was  preferably  a  steam  engine; 
and  the  elevating  means  was  a  lai^  screw  placed  ver- 
tically and  made  to  revolve  by  suitable  gearing,  and 
a  cylinder  to  which  the  car  was  attached,  having 
projections  to  work  in  tl.e  threads  of  the  screw. 
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Means  were  provided  to  start  and  to  stop  tlie  car,  and 

to  retard  its  otherwise  sudden  fall  and  stoppage. 

Elevators,  which  are  now  so  largely  used  to  raise 
passengers  and  freight  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
stories  of  hi^  edifices,  have  for  their  motive  power 
stear  ,  water,  compressed  air,  and  electricity.  With 
Bteaui  a  drum  is  rotated  over  which  a  hoisting  wire- 
rope  is  wound,  to  whidi  the  elevator  car  is  attached. 
The  car  for  passengers  may  be  a  small  but  elegantly 
furnished  room,  which  is  carried  on  guide  blocks, 
and  the  stationary  guides  are  provided  with  ratchet 
teeth  with  which  pawls  on  the  ear  are  adapted  to  en- 
gage should  the  hoisting  rope  give  way.  To  the 
hoisting  rope  is  attached  a  counterbalance  weight  to 
partly  meet  the  weight  of  the  car  in  order  to  prevent 
the  car  from  sticking  fast  on  its  passage,  and  also  to 
prevent  a  sudden  dropping  of  the  car  should  the  rope 
become  slack.  A  hand  rope  for  the  operator  is  pro- 
vided, which  at  its  lower  end  is  connected  with  a 
starting  lever  controlling  the  valves  of  the  cylinders 
into  which  steam  is  admitted  to  start  the  piston  shaft, 
whidi  in  turn  actnates  the  gear  wheels,  by  which 
movement  the  ropes  are  wound  around  the  drums. 

In  another  form  of  steam  elevator  the  'Irums  are 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  by  right  and  left  worms 
driven  by  a  belt. 

In  the  hydraulic  form  of  elevator,  a  motor  worked 
by  water  is  employed  to  lift  the  car,  although  steam 
power  is  aliM>  employed  to  raise  the  water.  The  car 
is  connected  to  wire  cables  passing  over  large  sheaves 
at  the  top  of  the  well  room  to  a  counterbalancing 
bucket  This  bucket  fits  closely  in  a  water-tight  up- 
right tub^  or  stand-pipe,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
extending  from  the  basement  to  the  tpper  story. 
Kear  this  stand-pipe  in  the  upper  story  is  placed  a 
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tvater  supply  tank.   A  pipe  discharges  the  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  bucket,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  the  stand  pipe.    There  is  a  valve  in  the  tank 
which  is  opened  by  stepping  on  a  treadle  in  the  car, 
and  iMa  action  admits  to  the  bucket  just  enough 
weight  of  water  to  overbalance  the  load  on  the  car. 
As  soon  as  the  bucket  is  heavier  than  the  car  it  de- 
scends, and  of  course  draws  the  car  upward,  thns 
using  the  minimum  power  required  to  raise  each  load, 
rather  than,  when  steam  is  employed,  the  full  power 
of  the  engine  each  and  every  time.  The  speed  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  brakes  or  clamps  that  firmly  clasp 
wrought-iron  slides  secured  to  posts  on  each  side  of 
the  well  room,  the  operator  having  control  of  these 
brakes  by  a  lever  on  the  car.   "When  the  car  has  as- 
cended as  far  as  desired,  the  operator  steps  upon  an- 
other treadle  in  the  car  connected  with  a  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  and  thus  discharges  the  water 
into  the  receiving  tank  below  tmtil  the  car  is  heavier 
than  the  bucket,  when  it  then  of  course  descends. 
The  water  is  thus  taken  from  the  upper  tank  into  the 
bucket,  discharged  through  the  stand-pipe  into  the 
receiving  tank  under  the  floor  of  the  basement  and 
then  pumped  back  again  to  the  upper  tank,  so  that 
it  is  used  over  and  over  again  without  loss. 

Various  modifications  nave  been  made  in  the  hy^ 
draulic  forms.  In  place  of  steam,  electricity  was 
introduced  to  control  the  hydraulic  operation. 
Again,  an  electric  motor  has  been  invented^  to  bo 
placed  on  the  car  itself,  with  connected  gearing  ea- 
gaging  rack  bars  in  the  well. 

Elevators  have  been  contrived  automatically  con- 
trolled by  switch  medianisms  on  the  landings ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  electric  motor  safety  devices  are 
used  to  break  the  motor  circuit  and  thus  stop  the  car 
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the  moment  the  elevator  door  is  opened;  and  there 
axe  devices  to  break  the  circuit  and  stop  the  car  at 
once,  should  an  obstruction,  the  foot  for  instance, 
be  accidentally  thrust  out  into  the  path  of  the  car 
frame.  Columns  of  water  and  of  air  have  been  so 
arranged  that  should  the  car  fall  the  fall  will  be 
broken  by  the  water  or  air  cushion  made  to  yield 
gradually  to  the  pressure.  So  many  safety  devices 
have  been  invented  that  there  is  now  no  excuse  for 
accidents.  They  result  by  a  criminal  neglect  of 
builders  or  engineers  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
devices,  or  by  a  most  ignorant  or  careless  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  simple  actuating  mechanisms. 

Between  1880  and  1890  there  was  great  activity 
in  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as  store  service 
conveyors.  One  of  the  earliest  forms,  and  one  which 
had  been  partly  selected  from  other  arts,  was  to  sus- 
pend from  a  rigid  frame  work  connected  to  the  floor, 
roof,  or  side  of  the  building,  a  long  platform  in  tlio 
direction  through  the  building  it  was  desired  the  roiid 
to  run,  giving  this  platform  a  slight  inclination.  On 
this  platform  were  placed  tracks,  and  from  the  tracks 
were  suspended  trucks,  baskets,  or  other  merchandise 
receptacles,  having  wheels  resting  on  and  adapted 
to  roll  on  the  tracks.  Douole  or  single  tracks  could 
be  provided  as  desired.  The  cars  ran  on  these  tracks 
by  gravity,  and  considerable  ingenuity  was  displayed 
in  the  feature  alone  of  providing  the  out-going  and 
returning  inclined  tracks ;  in  hand  straps  and  levers 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  carriage,  part  or  all  of 
it,  to  or  from  the  tracks,  and  in  buffers  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow  of  the  carriages  when  arriving  at 
their  stopping  places. 

Then  about  1882-83  it  was  found  by  some  in- 
ventors if  moderately  fine  wires  were  stretched  level, 
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and  as  tight  as  possible,  they  would  afford  such  little 
friction  and  resistance  to  light  and  nicely  balanced 
wheels,  that  no  inclination  of  the  tracks  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  carriages  mounted  on  inch  wheels 
and  tracks  would  run  the  entire  length  of  a  long 
building  and  turn  comers  not  too  sharp  by  a  single 
initial  push  of  the  hand.  In  other  arrangements  a 
carrier  is  self-propelled  by  means  of  a  coiled  spring 
on  the  carrier,  which  begins  its  operation  as  soon  as 
the  carrier  is  given  a  start ;  and  to  meet  the  exhausted 
strength  of  such  spring,  coiled  springs  at  different 
points  on  the  line  are  arranged  to  engage  and  give 
the  carrier  an  additional  push.  Before  the  carrier 
is  stopped  its  action  is  such  as  to  automatically  re- 
wind its  spring. 

A  system  of  pneumatic  transmission  was  invented, 
by  which  a  carrier  is  caused  to  travel  through  a  tube 
by  the  agency  of  an  air  current,  created  therein  by  an 
air  compressor,  blower,  or  similar  device.  The  de- 
vice is  so  arranged  that  the  air  current  is  caused  to 
take  either  direction  through  the  tube;  and  in  somo 
instances  gravity  may  be  used  to  assist  «  vacuum 
formed  behind  the  carrier.  The  tube  is  controlled  at 
each  end  by  one  or  more  sliding  gates  or  valves,  and 
the  carrier  is  made  to  actuate  the  gates,  and  close  the 
one  behind  it,  so  that  the  carrier  may  be  dischai|^d 
without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  air  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  pressure. 

An  interesting  invention  has  been  made  by  James 
M.  Dodge  of  Philadelphia  in  the  line  of  conveyors, 
whereby  pea  coal  and  other  quite  heavy  materials  in- 
trodnced  by  a  hopper  into  a  trough  are  subjected  to  a 
powerful  air  blast  which  pushes  the  material  for- 
ward ;  and  as  the  trough  is  provided  with  a  series  of 
frequently  occurring  ^ots  or  perforations  open  to  the 
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outer  air  and  inclined  opposite  the  direction  of  travel, 
the  powerful  current  from  the  blower  in  escaping 
through  such  outlets  tends  to  lift  or  buoy  the  material 
and  carry  it  forward  in  the  air  current,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  f  rictional  contact  and  increasing  the 
impelling  operation.  The  inventor  claims  that  with 
such  an  apparatus  many  tons  of  material  per  hour 
may  be  conveyed  with  a  comparatively  tmall  work- 
ing air  pressure. 

In  order  that  a  conveyor  carriage  may  be  auto- 
matically switched  off  at  a  certain  place  or  ttation 
<m  the  line,  one  mode  adopted  was  to  arrange  at  a 
gate  or  station  a  sort  of  pin  or  projection  or  other 
deflector  to  engage  some  recess  or  corresponding  feat- 
ure on  the  carriage,  so  as  to  arrest  and  turn  the  car- 
riage in  its  new  direction  at  that  point.  Another 
mode  was  the  adoption  of  electro-magnets,  which 
would  operate  at  a  certain  place  to  arrest  or  divert 
the  carriage ;  and  in  either  case  the  carriage  was  so 
constructed  that  its  engaging  features  would  operate 
automatically  only  in  conjunction  with  certain  feat- 
ures at  a  particular  place  on  the  line. 

Signals  have  been  also  adopted,  in  some  cases  op- 
erated by  an  electric  current,  by  which  the  operator 
can  determine  whether  or  not  the  controlling  devices 
have  operated  to  stop  the  carrier  at  the  desired  place. 
By  electric  or  mechanical  means  it  is  also  provided 
that  one  or  more  loop  branches  may  be  connected  with 
or  disconnected  from  the  main  circuit. 

The  "  lazy  tongs  "  principle  has  been  introduced, 
by  which  a  long  lazy-tongs  is  shot  forth  through 
a  tube  or  box  to  carry  forward  the  carriage; 
and  the  same  principle  is  employed  in  fire-escapes 
to  throw  up  a  cage  to  a  great  height  to  a  window  or 
other  point,  which  cage  is  lowered  gently  and  safely 
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by  the  same  means  to  the  ground.  Buffers  of  all 
kinds  have  been  devised  to  effect  the  stoppage  of  the 
carrier  without  injury  thereto  under  the  different 
degrees  of  force  wiUi  which  it  is  moved  upon  its  way, 
to  prevent  rebounding,  and  to  enable  the  carrier  to  bo 
discharged  -with  facility  at  the  end  of  its  route. 

Among  the  early  mechanical  means  of  transport- 
ing the  carriage  was  an  endless  cable  moved  continu- 
ously by  an  engine,  and  this  adoption  of  cable  prin- 
ciple in  store  service  was  co-eval  with  its  adoption  for 
ninning  street  ears.  Also  the  system  of  switching 
the  cars  from  the  main  line  to  a  branch,  and  in 
different  parts  of  a  city,  at  the  same  time  that  ftll 
lines  are  receiving  their  motive  power  from  the  main 
line,  corresponds  to  the  manner  of  conveying  cadi  to 
all  parts  of  a  building  «t  the  same  time  from  many 
points. 

To  the  great  department  store  or  monstrous  build- 
ing wherein,  as  we  hajre  said,  the  whole  business  of 
a  town  may  be  transacted,  tJie  assemblage  and  con- 
joint use  of  elevators  and  conveyors  seem  to  be  ao- 
toally  necessary. 

A  very  useful  and  important  line  of  inventions 
consists  in  means  for  forming  connections  between 
rotary  shafts  and  their  pulleys  and  mechanisms  to 
be  operated  thereby,  by  which  ruch  mechanism  can 
be  started  or  stopped  at  once,  or  their  motion  re- 
versed or  retarded;  or  by  which  an  actuating  shaft 
may  be  automatically  stopped.  Hiese  means  are 
known  aa  clutches. 

They  are  designed  often  to  afford  a  yielding  con- 
nection between  the  shaft  and  a  machine  which  shall 
prevent  excessive  strain  and  wear  upon  starting  of 
the  shaft  They  are  also  often  provided  with  a 
spring  connection,  which,  in  the  rotation  of  the  shaft 
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in  either  direction,  will  operate  to  relieve  the  strain 

upon  the  shaft,  or  shafte,  and  its  driving  motor. 
Safety  clutches  are  nnmerous,  hj  which  the  machine 
is  quickly  and  antomaticallj  stopped  by  the  action 
of  electro-magnets  should  a  workman  or  otlier  ob* 
itruction  be  caught  in  the  machinery. 

Electric  auxiliary  mechanism  has  also  been  devised 
to  start  or  stop  the  main  machine  slowly,  and  thus 
prevent  injury  to  small  or  delicate  parts  of  compli- 
cated machines,  like  printing  presses  for  instance. 
Clutehes  are  arranged  sometimes  in  the  f  on.  of 
weights,  resembling  the  action  of  the  weigats 
in  steam  governors,  whereby  centrifugal  action  is  re- 
lied upon  for  swinging  the  weights  outward  to  effect  a 
elutdiing  and  eoupli^g  of  the  shaft,  or  other  mechan- 
ism, so  that  two  lines  of  shafting  are  coupled,  or  the 
machine  started,  or  speeded,  at  a  certain  time  during 
the  operation.  In  order  to  avoid  the  great  mischief 
arising  sometimes  from  undue  strain  upon  and  the 
breaking  of  a  shaft,  a  weak  coupling  composed  of  a 
lir  .  is  sometimes  employed  between  the  shaft  and  the 
driven  machine,  whereby,  should  the  force  bec<nne 
suddenly  too  great,  the  link  of  weaker  metal  is  broken, 
and  the  connection  between  the  shaft  thereby  de- 
stroyed and  the  machine  stopped. 

To  this  class  of  inventions,  as  well  as  to  many 
others,  the  phrase,  "  labour-saving  is  applied  as  a 
descriptive  term,  and  as  it  is  a  correct  one  in  most  in- 
stances, since  they  save  the  labour  of  many  human 
hands,  they  are  regarded  by  many  as  detrimental  to 
a  great  extent,  as  they  result  in  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment a  large  number  of  persons. 

This  derangement  does  sometimes  occur,  but  the 
curtailment  of  the  number  of  labourers  is  but  tem- 
porary after  all. 
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The  inerMted  prodncticni  of  materially  resulting 
from  cheaper  and  better  processes,  and  from  the  re- 
duced cost  of  handling  them,  necessitates  the  employ- 
meot  of  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  take  care  of, 
in  many  ways,  the  greater  output  caused  by  the  in- 
creased demand;  the  new  machinery  demands  the 
labour  of  additional  numbers  in  its  manufacture ;  the 
increase  in  the  size  and  heights  of  buildings  involves 
new  modes  of  construction  and  a  greater  numbor  of 
artisans  in  their  erection;  new  forms  of  industry 
springing  from  every  practical  invention  which  pro- 
dnees  a  new  product  or  results  in  a  new  mode  of  op- 
eration, complicates  the  systems  of  labour,  and  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  a  large  number  of  employers  and 
employees  in  new  fields.  Hence,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  comparative  statistics  (too  extensive 
to  cite  here)  to  show  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
people  in  proportion  to  the  populations,  is  less 
in  the  present  age  than  in  any  previous  one.  Tn 
this  sense,  therefore,  inventions  dionld  be  classed  as 
lal  xa-increasing  devices. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


UTDRAUUOS. 


Tot  wience  of  HydwraUa  »ppei»  to  be  m  old  a» 

the  thirst  of  man.  •     i  *- 

When  prehistoric  men  had  only  stone  implements, 
vith  which  to  do  their  work,  they  built  a-iueducts, 
mervoirs  and  deep  wells  which  rival  in  extent  niany 
great  similar  works  that  are  the  boast  of  their  modern 
descendants.  Modem  inventow  have  alio  produced 
with  a  flourish  nice  instrumentalities  for  raising 
water,  pgencies  which  are  covered  with  the  moss  of 
untold  v.  nturies  in  China.  .  ^ 

It  waa  more  than  an  ancient  observation  that  came 
down  to  Pliny's  time  for  record,  that  water  would 
rise  to  a  level  with  its  source.  The  observation,  how- 
ever,  was  put  into  practical  use  in  his  time  and  long 
befoie  wiOiont  a  knowledge  of  its  phikaopiucal 

Nothing  in  Egyptian  sculpture  portraying  the  wrta 
in  vogue  around  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  older 
than  the  long  lever  rocking  upon  a  cleft  stick,  one 
arm  of  the  lever  carrying  a  bracket  and  the  other  arm 
used  to  raise  a  bucket  from  a  well.  Forty  centanes 
and  more  have  not  rendered  this  device  obsolete. 

Arnono-  other  machines  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  for  raismg 
water  was  the  tympanum,  a  drum-shape  wheel  di- 
vided into  radial  partitions,  chambers,  or  pockets, 
which  were  open  to  a  short  depth  on  the  periphery 
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of  tT.e  w'  »el,  and  inclined  toward  the  axis,  and  which 
was  uriven  bj  animal  or  manual  power.  These 
pockets  scooped  up  the  water  from  the  stream  or 
pond  in  which  the  wheel  was  located  as  the  wheel  re- 
volved, and  directed  it  toward  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
where  it  ran  out  into  troughs,  pipes,  or  gutters. 
Dm  Nona,  %  diain  of  pots,  and  semr  of  Arehi- 
medes  were  other  forms  of  ancient  pumps.  The 
bucket  pumps  with  some  modifications  are  known  in 
modern  times  as  "coop  wheels,  ind  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  a.  linage  of  .^ds,  espeeially  by  the 
Dutch,  who  at  first  drove  it  by  windmills  and 
later  by  steam. 

The  division  of  wat^i^-wheels  into  overshot,  under- 
shot and  bre  --^t  wheel?  s  not  a  modem  system. 

In  the  PKoumatics  of  Hero,  which  compilation 
of  inventions  appeared  in  225  B.  G.,  seventy-nine  illus- 
trations are  given  and  described  of  simple  machines, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  of  which  are  hydraulic  de- 
vices. Among  these,  are  siphon  pumps,  the  force 
pump  of  Ctesibius,  a  "  fire-pump,"  having  two  cylin- 
ders, and  two  pistons,  valves,  and  levers.  We  have 
in  a  previous  chapter  referred  to  Hero's  steam  en- 
gine. The  fact  that  a  vacuum  may  be  created  in  a 
pump  into  whidi  wate*  will  rise  Irf  atmospherie  pres- 
sure appears  to  have  been  ftvailisd  of  Sot  not  ex- 
plained or  understood. 

The  employment  of  the  rope,  pulley  and  windlass 
to  raise  water  was  known  to  Hero  and  his  country- 
men as  well  as  by  the  Chinese  before  them.  The 
chain  pump  and  other  pumps  of  simple  form  have 
only  been  improved  since  Hero's  day  in  matters  of 
detail.  The  screw  of  Ardiimedes  has  been  extended 
in  application  as  a  carrier  of  water,  and  converted 
into  a  conveyor  of  many  other  materials. 
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Thus,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  water-wheels  (used 
for  grinding  grain),  simple  forms  of  pumps,  foun- 
tains, hydraulic  organs,  and  a  few  other  hydraulic 
devices,  were  known  to  ancient  peoples,  but  their 
limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pneumatics  and 
their  little  mechanical  skill  prevented  much  general 
progress  or  extensive  general  use  of  such  inventions. 

It  is  said  that  Frontinus,  a  Roman  Consul,  and  in- 
spector of  public  fountains  and  aqueducts  in  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  who  wrote  a  book, 
De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Bomae  Commentarius,  do- 
scribing  the  great  aqueducts  of  Rome,  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  ancienta  to  attempt  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  motions  of  liquids. 

In  1593  Serviere,  a  Frenchman,  born  in  Lyons, 
invented  the  rotary  pump.  In  this  the  pistons  con- 
sisted of  two  cog  wheels,  their  leaves  intermeshing, 
and  rotated  in  an  elliptical  shaped  chamber.  The 
water  entered  the  chamber  from  a  lower  pipe,  and 
the  action  of  the  wheels  was  such  as  to  carry  the 
water  around  the  chamber  and  force  it  out  through 
an  opposite  upper  pipe.  Subsequent  changes  in- 
volved the  rotating  of  the  cylinder  instead  of  the 
wheels  and  many  modifications  in  the  form  of  the 
wheels.  The  same  principle  was  subsequently 
adopted  in  rotary  steam  engines. 

In  1586,  a  few  years  before  this  invention  of  Ser- 
viere, Stevinus,  the  great  engineer  of  the  dikes  of 
Holland,  wrote  learnedly  on  the  Principles  of 
Statics  and  Hydrostatics,  and  Whewell  states  that 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  embraces  most  of  the 
elementary  science  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics 
of  the  present  day.  This  was  followed  by  the  inves- 
tigations and  treatises  of  Galileo,  his  pupil  Torri- 
culli,  who  discovered  the  law  of  air  pressure,  tht 
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groat  French  genius,  Pascal,  and  Sir  Tpaac  Newton, 
in  the  17th  century;  and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  d'Alem- 
bert,  Euler,  the  great  German  mathematician  and 
inventor  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  theAbb^  Bossut, 
Ventuii,  Eylewein,  and  others  in  the  18th  century. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  that 
mankind  departed  much  from  the  practice  of  sup- 
plying their  towns  and  cities  with  water  from  distant 
epix^-gs,  rivers  and  lakes,  by  pipes  and  aqueducts, 
and  resorted  to  water  distribution  systems  from 
towers  and  elevated  reservoirs.  Certain  cities  in 
Germany  and  France  were  the  first  to  do  this,  fol- 
lowed in  the  18th  century  by  England.  This  seoma 
strange,  as  to  England,  as  in  1582  one  Peter  Mau- 
rice, a  Dutch  engineer,  erected  at  London,  on  the 
old  arched  bridge  across  the  Thames,  a  series  of 
forcing  pumps  worked  by  undershot  wheels  placed 
in  the  current  of  the  river,  by  whidi  he  forced  a  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  uppermost  rooms  of  lofty  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  bridge.  Before  the  inventions 
of  Newcomen  and  Watt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  of  steam  pumps,  the  lift  and  force  pumps 
were  operated  by  wheels  in  currents,  by  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  the  force  of  currents  of  common  sew- 
ers. 

When  the  waters  of  rivers  adjacent  to  towns  and 
cities  thus  began  to  be  pumped  for  drinking  purposes, 
strainers  and  filters  of  various  kinds  were  invented 
of  necessity.  The  first  ones  of  which  there  is  any 
printed  record  made  their  appearance  in  1776. 

After  the  principles  of  hydraulics  had  thus  been  re- 
viewed and  discussed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  and  applied,  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated, further  application  of  them  was  made,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  propelling  of  vcbaels.    In  1718  La 
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Hire  revived  and  improved  the  double-acting  pump  of 
Ctesibius,  but  to  what  extent  he  put  it  into  use  does 
not  appear.  However,  it  was  the  doable-acting  pump 
having  two  chambers  and  two  valves,  and  in  whicli 
the  piston  acted  to  throw  the  water  out  at  each  stroke. 

In  1730  Dr.  John  Allen  of  England  designed  a  ves- 
sel having  a  tunnel  or  pipe  open  at  the  stem  thereof 
through  which  water  was  to  be  pumped  into  the  air 
or  sea — ^the  reaction  thus  occasioned  driving  the  ves- 
ed  forward.  He  pat  sach  a  vessel  at  work  in  a 
canal,  working  the  pumps  by  manual  labor,  and  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  a  steam  engine.  A  vessel 
of  this  kind  was  patented  by  David  Eamsey  of  Eng- 
land in  1738.  Bumsey  of  America  in  1782  also 
invented  a  similar  vessel,  built  one  50  feet  long,  and 
ran  it  experimentally  on  the  Potomac  river.  Dr. 
Franklin  also  planned  a  boat  of  this  kind  in  1785  and 
illustrated  the  same  by  sketches.  His  plan  has  since 
been  tried  on  the  Scheldt,  but  two  turbines  were  sub- 
stituted for  his  simple  force  pump.  Further  men- 
tion will  be  made  later  on  of  a  few  more  elaborate  in- 
ventions of  this  kind. 

It  also  having  been  discovered  that  the  fall  of  a 
column  of  water  in  a  tube  would  cause  a  portion  of  it 
to  rise  hi^er  than  its  source  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
momentum,  a  machine  was  devised  by  which  succes- 
sive impulses  of  this  force  were  used,  in  combination 
with  atmospherio  pressure,  to  raise  a  portion  of  the 
water  at  each  impulse.  This  was  the  well-known 
ram,  and  the  first  inventor  of  such  a  machine  was 
John  Whitehurst  of  Gheapside,  England,  who  con- 
structed one  in,  1773.  From  a  reservoir,  spring,  or 
cistern  of  water,  the  water  was  discharged  downward 
into  a  long  pipe  of  small  diameter,  and  from  thence 
into  a  shorter  pipe  governed  hj  a  ttop-codL.   On  tht 
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opening  of  the  atop-cock  the  water  was  given  a  quick 
momentum,  and  on  cloeing  the  cock  water  was  forced 
by  the  continuing  momentum  through  another  pipe 
into  an  air  chamber.  A  valve  in  the  latter- men- 
tioned pipe  opened  into  the  air  chamber.  The  air 
pressure  served  to  overcome  the  momentum  and  to 
close  the  chamber  and  at  the  same  time  forced  the 
water  received  into  the  air  chamber  up  an  adjacent 
pipe.  Another  impulse  was  obtained  and  another  in* 
jection  of  water  into  the  chamber  by  again  opening 
the  stop-cock,  and  thus  by  successive  impulses  water 
was  forced  into  the  chamber  and  pressed  by  the  air  up 
throng  the  dischai^  pipe  and  thence  through  a 
building  or  other  receptacle.  But  the  fact  that  the 
ftop-valve  had  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  hand  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  number  of  lifts  rendered  the  machine 
ineffective. 

In  1796  Montgolfier,  a  Frenchman  and  one  of  tho 
inventors  of  tho  balloon,  substituted  for  the  stop-cock 
of  the  Whitehurst  machine  a  loose  impulse  valve  in 
the  waste  pipe,  whereby  the  valve  was  raised  by  the 
rush  of  the  water,  made  to  set  itself,  check  the  out- 
flow and  turn  the  current  into  the  air  chamber.  This 
simple  alteration  changed  the  character  of  the  ma- 
chine entirely,  rendered  it  automatic  in  action  and 
converted  it  into  a  highly  successful  water-raising 
machine.  For  this  invention  Montgolfier  obtained 
a  Gold  lledal  from  the  French  Exposition  of  1802. 
Where  a  head  can  be  had  from  four  to  six  feet,  water 
can  be  raised  to  the  height  of  30  feet.  Bodies  of 
water  greater  in  amount  than  is  desired  to  be  raised 
can  thus  be  utilised,  and  this  simple  machine  has 
come  into  very  extensive  use  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  pow- 
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erf  ul  hydraulic  press  of  Joseph  Bramah  invented  in 
1796-1800,  its  practical  introduction  in  this  cen- 
tury and  improvements  therein  of  others.  After 
the  great  improvements  in  the  steam  engine  made 
by  Watt,  water,  steam  and  air  pressure  joined  their 
forces  on  the  threshold  of  this  century  to  lift  and 
move  the  world,  as  it  had  never  been  moved  before. 

The  strong  hands  of  hydraulics  are  pumps.  They 
are  divided  into  classes  by  names  indicating  their 
purpose  and  mode  of  operation,  such  as  single, 
double-acting,  lift  or  force,  reciprocating  or  rotary, 
etc. 

Knight,  in  his  celebrated  Mechanical  Dicitonary, 
enumerates  100  diflFerently  constructed  pumps  con- 
nected with  the  various  arts.  In  a  broader  enumer- 
ation, under  the  head  of  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Engineering  Devices,  he  gives  a  list  of  over  600 
species.  The  number  has  since  increased.  About 
nine-tenths  of  these  contrivances  have  been  invented 
during  the  19th  century,  although  the  philosop^cal 
principles  of  the  operation  of  most  of  them  had 
been  previously  discovered. 

The  important  epochs  in  the  invention  of  pumps, 
ending  with  the  18th  century,  were  thus  the  single- 
acting  pump  of  Ctesibius,  225  B.  C.,  the  double-act- 
ing of  La  Hire  in  1718,  the  hydraulic  ram  of  White- 
hurst,  1772,  and  the  hydraulic  press  of  Bramah  of 
1795-1802. 

Bramah's  press  illustrates  how  the  theories  of  one 
age  often  lie  dormant,  but  if  true  become  the  prac- 
tices of  a  succeeding  age.  Pascal,  150  years  before 
Bramah's  time,  had  written  this  seeming  hydraulic 
paradox :  "  If  a  vessel  closed  on  all  sides  has  two 
openings,  the  one  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  tiie 
other,  and  if  each  be  supplied  with  a  piston  which 
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fits  it  exactly,  then  a  il  a  pushing  the  small  piston 
•wiR  equilibrate  that  of  i'JO  men  pushing  the  piston 
-which  is  100  times  as  large,  and  will  overcome  the 
other  99."  This  is  the  law  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
that  intensity  of  pressure  is  everywhere  the  same. 

The  next  important  epoch  was  the  invention  of 
Forneyron  in  1823,  of  the  water-wheel  known  as  the 
Turbine  and  also  as  the  Vortex  Wheel.  If  we  will 
return  a  moment  to  the  little  steam  engine  of  the 
ancient  Hero  of  Alexandria,  called  the  Eolipile,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  steam  admitted  into 
a  pivoted  vessel  and  out  of  it  through  little  opposite 
pipes,  having  bent  exits  turned  in  contrary  directions, 
caused  the  vessel  to  rotate  by  reason  of  the  reaction  of 
the  steam  against  the  pipes.  In  what  is  called 
Barker's  mill,  brought  out  in  the  18th  century,  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  of  engine  is  seen  with  -water 
substituted  for  the  steam. 

A  turbine  is  a  wheel  usually  placed  horizontr 
to  the  water.  The  wheel  is  provided  with  cur 
internal  buckets  against  which  the  water  is  led  by 
outer  curved  passages,  the  guides  and  the  buckets 
both  curved  in  such  manner  that  the  water  shall 
enter  tlie  wheel  as  nearly  as  possible  without  shock, 
and  leave  it  with  the  least  possible  velocity,  there- 
by utilising  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  energy. 

In  the  chapter  on  Electrical  inventions  reference 
is  made  to  the  mighty  power  of  Niagara  used  to  ac- 
tuate a  great  number  of  electrical  and  other  ma- 
chines c  f  vast  power.  This  utilisation  had  long  been 
the  drf  am  of  engineers.  Sir  William  Siemens  had 
said  that  the  power  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  the 
world  would  barely  represent  the  power  of  Niagara. 
The  dream  has  been  realised,  and  the  turbine  is  the 
apparatus  through  which  the  power  of  the  harnessed 
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giant  is  transmitted.  A  canal  is  dug  from  the  river 
a  mile  above  the  falls.  It  conducts  water  to  a  power 
bouse  near  the  falls.  At  the  power  bouse  the  canal 
is  furnished  with  a  gate,  and  with  cribs  to  keep 
back  the  obstructions,  such  as  sticks.  At  the  gate 
is  placed  a  vertical  iron  tube  called  a  penstook,  7i 
feet  in  diameter  and  IGO  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  penstock  is  placed  a  turbine  wheel  fixed  on  a 
shaft,  and  to  which  shaft  is  connected  an  electric 
generator  or  other  power  machine.  On  opening  the 
gate  a  mass  of  water  7^  feet  in  diameter  falls  upon 
the  turbine  wheel  160  feet  below.  The  water  rush- 
ing through  the  wheel  turns  it  and  its  shaft  many 
himdrcd  revolutions  a  minute.  All  the  machinery 
is  of  enormous  power  and  dimensions.  One  elec- 
tric generator  there  is  11  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
and  spins  around  at  the  rate  of  250  revolutions  a 
minute.  Means  are  provided  by  which  the  speed  of 
each  wheel  is  regulated  automatically.  Each  tur- 
bine in  a  penstock  represents  the  power  of  5,000 
horses,  and  there  are  now  ten  or  more  employed. 

After  the  water  has  done  its  work  on  the  wheels  it 
falls  into  a  tunnel  and  is  carried  back  to  the  river 
below  the  falls.  Not  only  are  the  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  of  a  large  town  at  the  falls  thus  sup- 
plied with  power,  but  electric  power  is  transmitted 
to  distant  towns  and  cities. 

Turbine  pumps  of  the  Forneyron  type  have  an  out- 
ward flow;  but  another  form,  invented  also  bj  a 
Frenchman,  Jonval,  has  a  downward  discharge,  and 
others  are  oblique,  double,  combined  turbine,  rotary, 
and  centrifugal,  embodying  similar  principles.  The 
term  rotary,  broadly  speaking,  includes  turbine  and 
centrifugal  pumps.    The  centrifugal  pump,  invented 
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by  Euler  in  1754,  was  taken  up  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv  and  greatly  improved. 
In  the  centrifngal  pump  of  the  ordinary  form  the 

water  is  received  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  di- 
verted and  carried  out  in  an  upward  direction,  but 
in  most  of  its  modem  forms  derived  from  the 
tnrbine,  the  principle  is  adopted  of  so  sbapinf; 
the  vanea  that  the  water,  striking  them  in  the 
curved  direction,  shall  not  have  its  line  of  curvature 
suddenly  changed. 

Among  modern  inventions  of  this  class  of  pumps 
was  the  "  Massachusetts  "  of  1818  and  McCarty's,  in 
1830,  of  America,  that  of  some  cont:;mporary  French 
engineers,  and  subsequently  in  France  the  Appold 
system,  which  latter  was  brought  into  prominent 
notice  at  the  London  Exposition  of  1851.  Improve* 
menta  of  great  value  were  also  made  by  Prof.  James 
Thompson  of  England. 

Centrifugal  pumps  have  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  lifting  large  bodies  of  water  to  a  moderate 
height,  and  for  draining  marshes  and  other  low  lands. 

Holland,  Germany,  France,  England  and  America 
have,  through  some  of  their  ablest  hydraulic  en- 
gineers and  inventors,  produced  most  remarkable  re- 
sults in  these  various  forms  of  pumps.  We  have 
noted  what  has  been  done  at  Niagara  with  the  tur- 
bines ;  and  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  of  Italy,  the 
lowlands  of  Holland,  the  fens  of  England  and  the 
swamps  of  Florida  bear  evidence  of  the  value  of  kin- 
dred inventions. 

That  modem  form  of  pump  known  as  the  tn- 
jector,  has  many  uses  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
One  of  its  most  useful  functions  is  to  automatically 
supply  steam  boilers  with  water,  and  regulate  the 
supply.   It  was  the  inveutioa  of  Qiffard,  patented 
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in  England  in  1858,  and  consists  of  a  steam  pipo 
leading  from  the  boiler  and  having  its  nozzle  pro- 
jecting into  an  annular  space  which  communicates 
with  a  feed  pipe  from  a  water  supply.  A  jet  of 
steam  is  discharged  with  force  into  this  space,  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum,  into  which  the  water  from  the 
feed  pipe  rushes,  and  the  condensed  steam  and  water 
are  driven  by  the  momenium  of  the  jet  into  a  pipe 
leading  into  the  boiler.  This  exceedingly  useful 
apparatus  has  been  improved  and  universally  used 
wherever  steam  boilers  are  found.  This  idea  of 
injecting  a  stream  of  steam  or  water  to  create  or  in- 
crea"'*  the  flow  of  another  stream  has  been  applied 
in  intensifiera,  to  increase  the  pressure  of  water  in 
hydraulic  mains,  pipes,  and  machines,  by  additional 
pressure  energy.  Thus  the  water  from  an  ordinary 
main  may  be  given  such  an  increased  pressure  that 
a  jet  from  a  hydrant  may  be  carried  to  the  to^  of 
high  houses. 

In  connection  with  pumping  it  may  be  said  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  discovered  and  invented  during 
this  centurv  concerninc:  the  force  and  utilisation  of 
jets  of  water  and  the  force  of  water  flowing  through 
oriflces.  In  the  art  of  mining,  a  new  system  called 
hydrauUcising  has  been  introduced,  by  v;hich  jets 
of  water  at  high  pressure  have  been  directed  against 
banks  and  hills,  which  have  crumbled,  been  washed 
away,  and  made  to  reveal  any  precious  ore  they  have 
concealed. 

To  assist  this  operation  flexible  nozzles  have  been 
invented  which  permit  the  stream  to  be  easily  turned 
in  any  desired  direction. 

Returning  to  the  idea  of  raising  weights  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  recent 
invention  of  the  hydratdie  jack,  a  portable  machiua 
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for  raising  loads,  and  which  has  displaced  the  older 
and  less  efficient  screw  jack.  As  an  example  of  the 
practical  utility  of  the  hydraulic  jack,  about  a  half 
century  ago  it  required  the  aid  of  480  men  working 
at  capstans  to  raise  the  Luxor  Obelisk  in  Paris, 
whilst  within  80  years  thereafter  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
a  heavi'^r  monument,  was  raised  to  its  present  posi- 
tion on  the  Thames  embankment  by  four  men  each 
working  one  hydraulic  jack. 

By  the  high  pressures,  or  stresses  given  by  the  hy- 
draulic press  it  was  learned  that  cold  metals  have 
plasticity  and  can  be  moulded  or  stretched  like  other 
plastic  bodies.  Thus  in  one  modification  a  ma- 
chine is  had  for  making  lead  pipes : — A  "  container  " 
is  filled  with  molten  lead  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 
The  container  is  then  forced  by  the  pump 
against  an  elongated  die  of  the  size  of  the  pipe  re- 
quired. A  pressure  from  one  to  two  tons  per  square 
inch  is  exerted,  the  lead  is  forced  up  through  the  die, 
and  the  pipe  comes  out  completed.  Wrought  iron 
and  cold  steel  can  be  forced  like  wax  into  different 
forms,  and  a  rod  of  steel  may  be  drawn  through  a 
die  to  form  a  piano  wire. 

By  another  modification  of  the  hydraulic  press 
pipes  and  cables  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  lead 
to  prevent  deterioration  from  rust  and  other  causes. 

Kot  only  are  cotton  and  other  bulky  materials 
pressed  into  small  compass  by  hydraulic  machines, 
but  very  valuable  oils  are  pressed  from  cotton  seed 
and  from  other  materials — ^the  seed  being  first  soft- 
ened, then  made  into  cakes,  and  the  cakes  pressed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  line  tunnels  or  other  channels 
with  a  metal  lining,  shield  or  casing,  large  segments 
of  iron  to  compose  the  casing  are  put  in  position,  and 
as  fast  as  the  tunnel  is  excavated  the 
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preued  forward,  and  when  the  digging  is  done  the 
eaat-inm  tnimel  it  oonplete. 

If  the  iron  hoops  on  great  casks  are  to  be  tight- 
ened the  cask  is  set  on  the  plate  of  a  hydraulic  press, 
the  hoops  connected  to  a  seriea  of  steel  arms  project* 
ing  from  an  overhanging  fapport,  and  the  cask  ii 
pressed  upward  until  the  proper  degree  of  tij^tnen 
is  secured. 

In  the  application  of  hjdranlie  power  to  machine 
toola  great  advances  have  been  made.  It  has  be- 
come a  system,  in  which  Tweddle  of  England  was  a 
pioneer.  The  great  force  of  water  pressure  com- 
bined with  comparatively  slow  motion  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  system.  Sir  William  Fairbairn  had 
done  with  steam  what  Tweddle  and  others  accom- 
plished with  water,  llitis  the  enormous  force  of  men 
and  the  fearful  clatter  formerly  displayed  in  these 
huge  works  where  the  riveting  of  boilers  was  carried 
on  can  now  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  place  of  the 
noiij  hammer  with  its  ceaseless  blows  has  come  the 
steam  or  the  hydraulic  riveting  machine,  which  noise- 
lessly drives  the  rivet  through  any  thickness  of  metal, 
dindies  the  tame,  and  smooths  the  jointed  plate. 
The  forging  and  the  rolling  of  the  plates  are  per* 
formed  by  the  same  means. 

William  George  Armstrong  of  England,  afterward 
Sir  William,  first  a  lawyer,  but  with  the  strongest 
bearing  toward  mechanical  subjects,  performed  a 
great  work  in  the  advancement  of  hydraulic  en- 
gineering. It  is  claimed  that  he  did  for  hydraulic 
machinery,  in  the  storage  and  transmission  of  power 
thereby,  what  Watt  did  for  the  steam  engine  and 
Bessemer  did  for  steeL  In  1838  he  produced  his 
first  invention,  an  important  improvement  in  the 
hydraulic  engine.   Is  1840,  in  a  lett^  to  the  Ife* 
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ehanici*  MagoMine,  he  calif  attention  to  the  ad- 
▼antagef  of  wtttr  m  t  nwohanieil  meiat  tad  t  mm^ 
▼oir  of  power,  and  showed  how  water  pumped  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  by  a  steam  engine  might 
have  the  potential  energy  thus  stored  utilised 
in  many  Mfaatageous  ways.  How,  for  instance, 
a  small  engine  pumping  continuously  could  thus 
supply  many  large  engines  working  intermittently. 
In  illustration  of  this  idea  he  invented  a  crane,  which 
was  erected  on  Newcastle  quay  in  1846 ;  another  was 
constructed  on  the  Albert  dock  at  Liverpool,  and 
others  at  other  places.  These  cranes,  adapted  for  the 
lifting  and  carrying  of  enormous  loads,  were  worked 
by  hydraulic  pressure  obtained  from  elevated  tanks 
or  reservoirs,  as  above  indicated.  Sut  as  a  substitute 
for  such  tanlES  or  reservoirs  he  invented  the  Aeeumur- 
lator.  This  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  cylinder 
fitted  with  a  plunger,  which  is  made  to  work  water- 
tight therein  by  means  of  suitable  packing,  ""o  this 
plunger  is  attached  a  weighted  ease  filled  witu  one  or 
many  tons  of  metal  or  other  coarse  material.  Water 
is  pumped  into  the  cylinder  until  the  plunger  is 
raised  to  its  full  height  within  the  cylinder,  when  the 
supply  of  water  is  cut  off  by  the  automatic  operation 
of  a  valve.  When  the  cranes  or  other  apparatus  to  be 
worked  thereby  ar^  in  operation,  water  is  passed 
from  the  cylin^  ogh  a  small  pipe  which  ac- 
tuates the  crane  igh  hydraulic  pressure.  This 
pressure  of  course  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the 
plunger.  Thus  a  pressure  crif  from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  obtaiaed.  The  de- 
scending plunger  maintains  a  constant  pressure 
upon  the  water,  and  the  water  is  only  pumped  into 
the  cylinder  when  it  is  required  to  be  filled.  With 
sensitive  accumulators  of  this  character  hydraulic 
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machinery  ia  much  used  on  board  ships  for  steering 
them,  and  for  loading,  discharging  and  storing  car- 
goea. 

Water  Pressure  Engines  or  Water  Motors  of  a 
great  variety  as  to  useful  details  have  been  invented 
to  take  advantage  of  anatural  head  of  water  from  falk 
irherever  it  exists,  or  from  artificial  accumulatora  or 
from  street  mains.  They  resemlle  steam  engines,  in 
that  the  water  under  pressure  drives  a  piston  in  a 
fljlinder  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  iteam.  The 
underlying  principle  of  this  class  of  machinery  is 
the  admission  of  water  under  pressure  to  a  cylinder 
which  moves  the  piston  and  is  allowed  to  escape  on 
the  completion  of  the  stroke.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  single  and  double  acting  en- 
gines, accordingly  as  the  water  is  admitted  to  one 
side  of  the  piston  (mly,  or  to  both  sides  alternately. 
Both  kinds  are  provided  with  a  regulator  in  the 
form  of  a  turn-cock,  weight,  or  spring  valve  to  re^ 
ulate  and  control  the  flow  of  water  and  to  make  it 
continuona.  They  are  need  for  furnishing  a  limited 
amount  of  power  for  working  small  printing 
presses,  dental  engines,  organs,  sewing  machines, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  where  a  li^t  motor 
is  desired. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  a  revolution  in 
hatha  and  accompanying  closets.  However  useful, 
luxurious,  and  magnificent  may  have  been  the  patrician 
baths  of  ancient  Bome,  that  system,  which  modem 
investigators  have  found  to  be  so  complete  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  was  not  nor  ever  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  poor.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many 
now  living  everywhere  how  wretched  was  the  sanitary 
ftcoommodations  in  every  populous  place  a  generation 
or  two  ago.   Now,  with  the  modern  water  distribn* 
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tlon  sjstems  and  cheap  bathing  apparatuses  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  homes  of  ail,  with  plunger, 
i^red  siphon  and  valyed  and  washout  closets,  air 
valve,  liquid  seal,  pipe  inlet,  and  valve  seal  traps, 
and  with  the  flushing  and  other  hydraulic  cleaning 
systems  for  drains  and  cesspools,  little  excuse  can  be 
had  for  want  of  proper  sanitary  regulationa  in  any 
intelligent  community.  The  result  of  the  adoption 
of  these  modern  improvements  iu  this  direction  on  the 
health  of  the  people  has  been  to  banish  plagues,  cur- 
tail epidemics^  and  prolong  for  years  the  average  du- 
ration of  human  life. 

How  multiplied  are  the  uses  to  which  water  is 
put,  and  how  completely  it  is  being  subjected  to  the 
use  of  man ! 

Eivcrs  and  pipes  have  their  metres,  so  that  now 
the  velocity  and  volume  of  rivers  and  streams  are 
measured  and  ontrolied,  and  floods  prevented.  The 
supplies  for  cities  and  for  families  are  estimated, 
measured  and  recorded  as  easily  as  are  the  supplies 
of  illuminating  gas,  or  the  flow  of  food  from  ele- 
vators. 

Among  the  minor,  but  very  useful  inventions,  are 
water  scoops  for  picking  up  water  for  a  train  while 
in  motion,  consisting  of  a  curved  open  pipe  on  a  car, 
the  mouth  of  which  strikes  a  current  of  water  in  an 
open  trough  between  the  tracks  and  picks  up  and 
deposits  in  a  minute  a  ear  load  of  water  for  the  en- 
gine. Nozzles  to  emit  jets  of  great  velocity,  and 
ball  nozzles  terminating  in  a  cup  in  which  a  ball 
is  loosely  seated,  and  which  has  the  effect,  as  it  is 
lifted  by  the  jet,  to  q>read  it  into  an  umbrella-shaped 
spray,  are  of  gnat  value  at  fires  in  quenching  flame 
and  smoke. 

Next  to  pure  air  to  breathe  we  need  pure  water  to 
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drink,  and  modern  diacoreries  and  inventions  have 
done  and  are  doing  much  to  help  us  to  hoth.  Pasr 
teur  and  others  have  discovered  and  explained  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  and  to  vdiat  extent  it  is  due 
to  impure  water.    Inventors  have  produced  filters, 
and  there  is  a  large  class  of  that  character  which  ren- 
der the  water  pure  as  it  enters  the  dwelling,  and  fit 
for  all  domestic  purposes.    A  specimen  of  the  latter 
class  is  one  which  is  attached  to  the  main  service 
pipe  as  it  enters  from  the  street.    The  water  is 
first  led  into  a  cylinder  stored  with  coarse  filtering 
material  which  clears  the  water  of  mud,  sediment  and 
coarser  impurities,  and  then  is  conducted  into  &  sec- 
ond cylinder  provided  with  a  mass  of  fine  grained 
or  powdered  charcoal,  or  some  other  material  which 
has  the  quality  of  not  only  arresting  all  remaining 
injurious  ingredients,  but  destroys  organisms,  neu- 
tralises ammonia  and  other  deleterious  matter. 
From  thence  the  water  is  returned  to  the  service  pipe 
and  distributed  through  the  house.    The  filter  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  reversing  the  movement 
of  the  water,  and  carrying  it  off  through  a  dram 
pipe  until  it  runs  clear  and  sweet,  whereupon  the 
water  is  turned  in  its  normal  course  through  the 

filter  and  house.  ,  -r  -»r  nr-i 

In  a  very  recent  report  of  General  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  the  subject  of  filtration 
of  water,  and  especially  of  public  water  supplies  in 
England,  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Continent, 
is  very  thoroughly  treated,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived  at  there  is  that  the  system  termed  "  the  Ameri- 
can," or  mechanical  system,  is  the  most  successful 

one.  . 

This  consists,  first,  in  leading  the  water  into  one  or 
more  reservoirs,  then  coagulating  suspended  matter 
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in  the  water  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  then  allowing  the  water  to  flow  through  a  body 
of  coarse  sand,  by  which  the  coagulated  aluminated 
matter  is  caught  and  held  in  the  interstices  of  the 
sand,  and  the  bacteria  arrested.  All  objectionable 
matter  is  thus  arrested  by  the  surface  portion  of 
the  sand  body,  which  portion  is  from  time  to  time 
scraped  off,  and  the  whole  sand  mass  occasionally 
washed  out  by  upward  currents  of  water  forced 
through  the  same. 

By  this  system  great  rapidity  of  filtration  is  ob- 
tained, the  rate  being  120,000,000  galbns  a  day  per 
acre. 

The  English  system  consists  more  in  the  use  of  ex- 
tended and  successive  reservoirs  or  beds  of  sand  alone, 
or  aided  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate.  This  also  ia 
extensively  used  in  many  large  cities. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

PITEUMATICS  AND  PWBUMATIC  MACHINES. 

"  The  inarch  of  the  human  mind  is  slow,"  ex- 
claimed Burke  in  his  great  speech  on  "  Conciliation 
with  the  Colonies."  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  that  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  he  was  referring  to  the  slow  discovery  of 
the  eternal  laws  of  Providence  as  applied  in  the 
field  of  political  administration  to  distant  colonies. 
The  same  could  then  have  been  said  of  the  march 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  realms  of  Nature.  How 
slow  had  been  the  apprehension  of  the  forces  of  that 
kind  but  silent  Mother  whose  strong  arms  are  ever 
ready  to  lift  and  carry  the  burdens  of  men  when- 
ever her  aid  is  diligently  sought  1  The  voice  of 
Burke  was,  however,  hardly  silent  when  the  human 
mind  suddenly  awoke,  and  its  march  in  the  realms 
of  government  and  of  natural  science  since  then  can- 
not be  regarded  as  slow. 

More  than  fifteen  centuries  before  Burke  spoke, 
not  only  had  Greece  discovered  the  principles  of 
political  freedom  for  its  citizens  and  its  colonies,  but 
the  power  of  steam  had  been  discovered,  and  ex- 
perimental work  been  done  with  it. 

Yet  when  the  famous  orator  made  his  speech  the 
Grecian  experiment  was  a  toy  of  Kings,  and  the  steam 
engine  had  just  developed  from  this  toy  into  a 
mighty  engine  in  the  hands  of  Watt.  The  age  of 
mechanical  inventions  had  just  commenced  with 
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the  production  of  machines  for  spinning  and 
weaving.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  rise  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of 
mighty  intellects  in  the  highest  walks  of  science,  the 
growth  of  the  mind  in  the  line  of  useful  machinery 
had  indeed  heen  strangely  slow.  "  Learning  "  had 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  and 
spread  westward  in  the  14th.  In  the  15th,  gun- 
powder and  printing  had  been  discovered,  and  Scali- 
ger,  the  famous  scholar  of  Italy,  and  Erasmus,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  philosopher,  were  the  leading  re- 
storers of  ancient  literature.  Science  then  also  re- 
vived, and  Copernicus,  the  Pole,  gave  na  the  true 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  The  16th  century  pro- 
duced the  great  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
Tycho  Brahe,  the  Dane,  Cardan  and  Galileo,  the  il- 
lustrious Italians,  and  Kepler,  the  German  astrono- 
mer, whoso  discovery  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion 
supplemented  the  works  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
and  illuminated  the  early  years  of  the  I7th  century. 

In  the  17th  century  appeared  Torricelli,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  barometer;  Guericke,  the  German,  in- 
ventor of  the  air  pump ;  Fahrenheit,  the  inventor  of 
the  mercurial  thermometer  bearing  his  name ;  Leib- 
nitz, eminent  in  every  department  of  science  and 
philosophy;  Huygens,  the  great  Dutch  astronomer 
and  philosopher;  Pascal  of  France  and  Sir  Isaac 
^^'ewton  of  England,  the  worthy  successors  of  Kep- 
ler, Galileo  and  Copernicus;  and  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  philosophical  discoveries  and  a  few  ex- 
periments, the  field  of  invention  in  the  way  of  motor 
engines  still  remained  practically  closed.  But  slight 
as  had  been  the  discoveries  and  experin,ents  referred 
to,  they  were  the  mine  from  which  the  inventions  of 
•ulweqtient  times  were  quarried. 
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One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  of  pneumatic 
machines,  was  the  bellows.  Its  invention  followed 
the  discovery  of  fire  and  of  metals.  The  bl:.  Iders 
of  animals  suggested  it,  and  their  skins  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  bladd  rs. 

The  Egyptians  huve  left  a  record  of  its  use,  thirty- 
lour  centuries  ago,  and  its  lue  has  been  continuous 
ever  since. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  cannon.  It  was 
probably  the  earliest  attempt  to  olrtain  motive  powor 
from  heat.  The  ball  was  driven  out  of  an  iron  cylin- 
der by  the  inflammatory  power  of  powder.  Let  a 
piston  be  substituted  for  the  cannon  ball,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  Huygens  in  1680  and  by  Papin  in  1G90, 
and  the  charge  of  powder  so  reduced  that  when  it  is 
exploded  the  piston  will  not  be  thrown  entirely  out 
of  the  cylinder,  another  small  explosive  charge  in- 
troduced on  the  other  side  of  the  piston  to  force  it 
back,  or  let  the  cylinder  be  vertical  and  the  piston 
be  driven  back  by  gravity,  means  provided  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  gas  after  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  means  to  keep  the  cylinder  cool,  and  we  have 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  heat  engines.  The  gun- 
powder experiments  of  Huygens  and  Papin  were  not 
successful,  but  they  were  the  progenitors  of  similar 
inventions  made  two  centuries  thereafter. 

Jan  Baptista  van  Helmont,  a  Flemish  physician 
(1577-1644),  was  tlie  first  to  apply  the  term  gaa 
to  the  elastic  fluids  which  resemble  air  in  physical 
properties.  Robert  Boyle,  the  cclobiated  Irish 
scholar  and  scientist,  and'  improver  of  the  air  pump, 
and  Edwin  Mariotto,  the  Frencli  physicist  who  was 
first  to  show  that  a  feather  and  a  coin  will  drop  the 
same  distance  at  the  same  time  in  a  reservoir  ex- 
hausted of  air,  were  the  independent  discoverers  of 
Boyle's  and  Mariotte's  law  of  gases(1650-167G}. 
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His  was  that  at  any  given  temperature  of  a  gas 
which  is  at  rest  its  volume  varies  inversely  with  the 
pressure  put  upon  it.  It  follows  from  this  law  that 
the  density  and  tension,  and  therefore  the  expansive 
f<nrce  of  a  gas,  are  proportional  to  the  compressing 
force  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  is  said  that  Abb6 
Hauteville,  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Orleans,  about 
1678  proposed  to  raise  water  by  a  powder  motor; 
and  that  in  1682  he  described  a  machine  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  pro- 
duced by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  heart. 

The  production  of  heat  by  concentrating  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  for  burning  objects  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  Archimedes,  and  been  repeated  from 
time  to  time. 

Thus  stood  this  art  at  the  close  of  the  ITth  century, 
and  thus  it  remained  until  near  the  close  of  the  18th. 

In  England  Murdook,  the  Cornish  Steun  En- 
gineer, was  the  first  to  make  and  use  coal  gas  for 
illuminating  purposes,  which  he  did  in  1792  and 
1798.  Its  utilisation  for  other  practical  purposes 
was  then  su^sted. 

Gas  engines  as  motive  powers  were  first  do- 
scribed  in  the  English  patent  to  John  Barber,  in 
1791,  and  then  in  one  issued  to  Robert  Street  in 
1794.  Barber  proposed  to  introduce  a  stream  of 
carbonated  hydrogen  ^ras  through  one  port,  and  a 
quu.  (ity  of  air  at  anotlier,  and  explode  them  against 
the  piston.  Street  proposed  to  drive  up  the  piston  by 
the  expansive  force  of  a  heated  gas,  and  anticipated 
many  modern  ideas.  Phillipe  Lebon,  a  French  en- 
gineer, in  1799  and  in  1801  anticipated  in  a  the- 
oretical way  many  ideas  since  successfully  reduced 
to  practtM.  He  propoied  to  lue  oeal  gas  to  drive  a 
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piston,  which  in  turn  should  move  the  shaft  that 

worked  the  pumps  which  forced  in  the  gas  and  air, 
and  thus  make  the  machine  douhle-acting;  to  intro- 
duce a  charge  of  inflammable  gas  mixed  with  suf- 
ficient air  to  ignite  it;  to  compress  the  air  and  gas 
before  they  entered  the  motor  cylinder;  to  introduce 
the  charge  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  piston; 
and  he  also  suggested  the  use  of  the  electric  spark 
to  fire  the  mixture.  But  Lobon  was  assassinated 
and  did  not  live  to  work  out  his  ideas. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  19th  century  John 
Dalton  in  England,  1801-1807,  and  Gay-Lussac  in 
France  began  their  investigations  of  gases  and  va- 
pours. Dalton  was  not  only  the  author  of  the  atomic 
theory,  but  the  discoverer  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the 
"  Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases."  These  features  were 
the  difiFusion  of  gases,  the  action  of  gases  on  each 
other  in  vacuum — ^the  influence  of  different  tempera- 
tures upon  them,  their  chemical  constituents  and 
their  relative  specific  gravity. 

Gay-Lussac,  continuing  his  investigations  as  to 
expansion  of  air  and  gases  under  increased  tempera- 
tures, in  1807-10,  established  the  law  that  when  free 
from  moisture  they  all  dilate  uniformly  and  to 
equal  amounts  for  all  equal  increments  of  tempera- 
ture. He  also  showed  that  the  gases  combine,  as 
to  volume,  in  simple  proportions,  and  that  several  of 
them  on  being  compounded  contracted  always  in 
such  simple  proportions  as  one-half,  one-third,  or 
one-quarter,  of  their  joint  bulk.  By  these  laws  all 
forms  of  engines  which  were  made  to  work  through 
the  agency  of  heat  are  classed  as  heat  engines — so 
that  under  this  head  are  included  steam  engines,  air 
engines,  gas  engines,  vapour  engines  and  solar 
engines.    The  tie  that  binds  these  engines  into 
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one  great  family  is  temperature.  It  is  the  heat  that 
does  the  work.  Whether  it  is  a  cannon,  the  power  of 
which  is  manifested  in  a  flash,  or  the  slower  moving 
steam  engine,  whose  throbbing  heart  beats  not  until 
water  is  turned  to  steam,  or  the  sun,  the  parent  of 
them  all,  whose  rays  are  grasped  and  used  direct, 
the  question  in  all  cases  is,  what  is  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  and  how  can  it  be  controlled « 

It,  then,  can  make  no  difference  what  the  agent 
is  that  is  employed,  whether  air,  or  gas,  or  steam, 
or  the  sun,  or  gunpowder  explosion,  but  what  is  the 
temperature  to  be  attained  in  the  cylinder  or  vessel  in 
which  they  work.  Power  is  the  measure  of  work  done 
in  a  given  time*.  Horse  power  is  the  unit  of  such 
measurement,  and  it  consists  of  the  amount  of  power 
that  is  required  to  raise  one  pound  through  a  vertical 
distance  of  one  foot.  This  power  is  pressure  and  the 
pressure  is  heat.  The  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  tonperature  of  a  pound  of 
distilled  water  one  degree — from  89  degrees  to  40  de- 
grees F.  Its  amount  or  measurement  is  determined 
in  any  instance  by  a  dynamometer. 

These  were  the  discoveries  with  which  Philosophy 
opened  the  nineteenth  coatury  so  brilliantly  in  the 
field  of  Pneumatics. 

Before  that  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  explos- 
ive gases  would  ever  be  harnessed  as  steam  had  been 
and  made  to  do  continual  successful  work  in  a  cyl- 
inder and  behind  a  piston.  As  yet  means  were  to  be 
found  to  make  the  engine  efficient  as  a  double-acting 
one — to  start  the  untamed  steed  at  the  proper  moment 
and  to  stop  him  at  the  moment  he  had  done  his  work. 

As  Newcomen  had  been  the  first  in  the  previous 
century  to  apply  the  steam  engine  to  practical  work — 
pumping  water  from  mines — so  Samuel  Brown  of 
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England  was  the  lirst  in  this  century  to  invent  nnd 
use  a  gas  engine  upon  the  water. 

Brown  took  out  patents  in  1823  and  1826.  He 
proposed  to  use  gunpowder  gas  as  the  motive  power. 
His  engine  was  also  described  in  the  Meenanie^ 
Magtutine  published  iu  London  at  that  time.  In  the 
making  of  his  engine  he  followed  the  idea  of  a  steam 
engine,  but  used  the  flame  of  an  ignited  gas  jet  to 
create  a  vacuum  within  the  cylinder  instead  of  steam. 
He  fitted  up  an  experimental  boat  with  such  an  en- 
gine, and  means  upon  the  boat  to  generate  the  gas. 
The  boat  was  then  operated  upon  the  Thames.  He  also 
soceeeded  experimentally  in  adapting  his  engine  to 
a  road  carriage.  But  Brown's  machines  were  cum- 
brous, complicated,  and  difficult  to  work,  and  there- 
fore did  not  come  into  public  use. 

About  this  time  (1823),  Davy  and  Faraday  re- 
awakened interest  in  gas  engines  by  their  discovery 
that  a  number  of  gases  could  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state,  some  by  groat  pressure,  and  others  by  cold,  and 
that  upon  the  release  of  the  pressure  the  gases  would 
return  to  their  original  volume.  In  the  condensation 
heat  was  developed,  and  in  re^xpansion  it  was  ren- 
dered latent. 

Then  Wright  in  1S33  obtained  a  patent  iu  which 
he  expounded  and  illustrated  the  principles  of  ex- 
pansion and  compression  of  gas  and  air,  performed  in 
separate  cylinders,  the  production  of  a  vacuum  by  the 
explosion  and  the  use  of  a  water  jacket  around  the 
cylinder  for  cooling  it. 

For  William  Burdett,  in  1838,  is  claimed  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  invent  the  moans 
of  compressing  the  gas  and  air  previous  to  the  ex- 
plosion, substantially  the  same  as  adopted  in  gas  en- 
gines of  iho  pxetent  daj. 
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The  defects  found  iu  gas  engines  thm  far  were 
want  of  proper  preliminazy  comiweasion,  then  in 
complete  egcpansion,  and  finally  loit  of  heat  through 

the  walls. 

Some  years  later,  Lenoir,  a  Prenchman,  invented 
a  gas  engine  of  a  auccesslul  type,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred in  1802  were  in  use  in  France.  It  showed 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  an  engine  in  which 
the  fuel  was  introduced  and  fired  directly  in  the  pis- 
ton cylinder.  Its  essential  features  were  a  cylinder 
into  which  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  was  admitted 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  which  was  maintained  until 
the  piston  made  half  its  stroke,  when  the  gas  was  ex- 
ploded by  an  electric  spark.  A  wheel  of  great  weight 
was  hung  upon  a  shaft  which  was  conuecied  to  tho 
piston,  and  which  weight  absorbed  the  force  suddenly 
developed  by  the  explosion,  and  so  moderated  the 
speed.  Anotlicr  object  of  the  use  of  the  heavy  wheel 
was  to  carry  the  machine  over  the  ono-half  of  the 
period  in  which  the  driving  power  was  absent. 

Hugon,  another  eminent  French  engineer,  in- 
vented and  constructed  a  gas  engine  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Lcnair's. 

About  this  time  (1850-60)  M.  Beau  de  Eohes, 
a  French  engineer,  thoroughly  investigated  the 
reasons  of  the  uneconomical  working  of  gas  motors, 
and  found  that  it  was  due  to  want  of  sufficient  com- 
pression of  the  gas  and  air  previous  to  explosion,  in- 
complete expansion  and  loss  of  heat  through  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder,  and  he  was  the  first  to  formulate 
a  "  cycle  "  of  operations  necessary  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  render  a  gas  engine  efficient.  They  related 
to  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  cylinder ;  the  max- 
imum speed  of  the  piston ;  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
pansion, and  the  h^hest  presstire  obtainable  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  act  of  expansion.  The  study  and 
application  of  these  conditions  created  great  advance* 
ments  in  gM  engines. 

With  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  oil 
wells  in  the  United  States  about  1860  a  new  fuel  was 
found  in  the  crude  petroleum,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
light.  The  application  of  petroleum  to  engines, 
either  to  produce  furnace  heat,  or  as  introduced 
directly  into  the  piston  cylinder  mixed  with  'nflamr" 
mable  gas  to  produce  flame  heat  and  expansion,  has 
given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  utilisation  of  gas 
engines. 

G.  H.  Brayton  of  the  United  States  in  1873  in- 
vented a  very  eflScient  engine  in  which  the  vapour  of 
petroleum  mixed  with  air  constituted  the  fuel.  Adolf 
Spiel  of  Berlin  has  also  recently  invented  a  petrol- 
eum engine. 

Principal  among  those  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  revolution  in  the  construction  of  gas 
engines  and  its  establishment  as  a  successful  rival  to 
the  steam  engine  is  Nicolaus  A.  Otto  of  Deuts  on  the 
Bhine. 

In  the  Lenair  and  Hugon  system  the  expansive 
force  of  the  exploded  gas  was  used  directly  upon  the 
piston,  and  through  this  upon  the  other  moving  parts. 
A  great  noise  was  produced  by  these  constant  ex- 
plosions. In  the  Otto  system  the  explosion  is  used 
indirectly  and  only  to  produce  a  vacuum  helow  the 
piston,  when  atmospheric  pressure  is  used  to  give 
the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  and  produce  the 
effective  work.  The  Otto  engine  is  noiseless.  This 
is  accomplished  by  his  method  of  mixing  and  ad- 
mitting the  gases.  He  employs  two  diflFerent  mix- 
tures, one  a  feebly  explosive  mixture,"  and  the 
other  "  a  strongly  explosive  mixture,"  used  to  oper- 
ate OS  the  piston  and  tiius  prolong  the  explosions. 
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The  mode  of  operation  of  one  of  Otto's  most  stio- 
cessf ul  engines  is  as  follows :  The  large  fly  wheel  is 
started  I17  hand  or  other  means,  and  as  1I10  piston 

moves  forward  it  draws  into  the  cylinder  a  light 
charge  of  mixed  coal  gas  and  air,  and  the  gas  inlet 
is  then  cut  off.  As  the  piston  returns  it  compresses 
this  mixture.  At  the  moment  the  down  stroke  is 
cr^mpleted  the  compressed  mixture  is  ignited,  and,  ex- 
panding, drives  the  piston  hefore  it.  In  the  second 
return  stzoke  the  burnt  gases  are  expelled  from  the 
cylinder  and  the  whole  made  ready  to  start  afresh. 
Work  is  actually  done  in  the  piston  only  during  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  it  is  in  motion.  The  fly-wheel 
carries  forward  the  work  at  the  outset  and  the  gear- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time. 

Otto  was  associated  with  Langcn  in  producing  his 
first  machine^  and  its  introduction  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  excited  great  at- 
tention. Otto  and  F.  W.  and  W.  J.  Crossley  jointly, 
and  then  Otto  singly,  subsequently  patented  notable 
improvements. 

Simon  Bischof  and  Clark,  Hurd  and  Clayton  in 
England;  Daimler  of  Deutz  on  the  Khine,  Biker 
and  Wi^nd  of  the  United  States,  and  others,  have 
made  improvements  in  the  Otto  system. 

Ammoniacal  gas  engines  have  been  successfully 
invented.  Aqtia  ammonia  is  placed  in  a  generator 
in  which  it  is  heated.  The  heat  separates  the  am- 
monia gas  from  the  water,  and  the  gas  is  then  used 
to  operate  a  suitable  engine.  The  exhaust  gas  is 
cooled,  passed  into  the  previously  weakened  solution, 
reabsorbed  and  returned  to  the  generator.  In  1890 
Charles  Tellier  of  France  patented  an  ammoniacal 
engine,  also  means  for  utilising  solar  heat  and  ex- 
haust steam  for  the  same  purpose;  and  iu  the  same 
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year  De  Susini,  also  of  France,  patented  na  enirfne 
OTwrated  hj  the  vapour  of  ether;  A.  Nobel,  another 
^fcnehman,  in  1894,  patented  a  machino  for  propel- 
ling  torpedoes  and  other  explosive  missiles,  and  for 
controlling  the  course  of  balloons,  the  motive  power 
of  which  is  a  gas  developed  in  a  dosed  reservoir  bj 
the  diemical  reaction  ox  metallic  sodium  or  potas- 
sium in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  These  vapour  en- 
gines are  used  for  vapour  In-unches,  bicycles  and 
antomobiles. 

In  1851  the  ideas  of  Iluygens  and  Papin  of  two 
h\mdred  years  before  were  revived  by  W.  M.  Storm, 
who  in  that  year  tock  out  a  gunpowder  engine  patent 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  air  was  compressed 
by  the  explosions  of  small  charges  of  gunpowder. 
About  fifteen  other  patents  have  been  taken  out  in 
America  since  that  time  for  such  engines.  In  souie 
the  engines  are  fed  by  cartridges  which  are  exploded 
by  pulling  a  trigger. 

As  to  gas  and  vapor  engines  generally,  it  may  now 
be  said,  in  comparison  with  steam,  that  although  tho 
steam  engine  is  now  regarded  aa  almost  perfect  in 
operation,  and  that  it  can  be  started  and  stopped  and 
otherwise  controlled  quietly,  smoothly,  instantan- 
eously, and  in  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
manner,  yet  there  is  the  comparatively  long  delay 
in  generating  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  the  loss  of 
heat  and  power  as  it  is  conducted  in  pipes  to  tlie 
working  cylinder,  resulting  in  the  utilisation  of  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  actual  power  generated,  whereas 
gas  and  vapour  engines  utilise  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  power  generated,  and  the  flame  and  explosions 
are  now  as  easily  and  noiselessly  controlled  as  the 
flow  of  oil  or  water.  The  world  is  coming  to  agree 
with  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkins  that  "  Gas  engines  will 
ultimately  snpplant  the  steam." 
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The  smdce  and  cinder  nniiance  with  them  hai  been 
•olved. 

The  sister  invention  of  the  gas  engine  it  the  air 
engine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of 
this  busy  body,  as  it  is  now  a  swift  and  successful 
motor  in  a  thM>iiaend  different  fields.  Machines  in 
^ioh  air,  dtW  hot  or  cold,  is  used  in  place  of  steam 
as  the  moving  power  to  drive  a  piston,  or  to  be  driven 
by  a  piston,  are  known  generally  as  air,  caloric,  or 
hot-air  engines,  air  compressors,  or  compressed  air 
engines,  and  are  also  classed  as  pneumatic  machines, 
air  brakes,  or  pumps.  They  are  now  specifically 
known  by  tho  name  of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
applied,  as  air  ship,  ventilator,  air  brake,  fan  blower, 
air  pistol,  air  spring,  etc. 

The  attention  of  inventors  was  directed  towards 
compressed  and  heated  air  as  a  motor  as  soon  at 
steam  became  a  known  and  efficient  servant ;  but  the 
most  important  and  the  only  successful  air  machine 
existing  prior  to  this  century  was  the  air  pump,  in- 
vented by  Qucricke  in  1650,  and  subsequently  per- 
fected by  Eobert  Boyle  and  others.  The  original 
pump  and  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres  are  still 
preserved. 

It  is  recorded  that  Amontons  of  France,  in  1699, 
had  an  atmospheric  fire  wheel  or  air  engine  in  which 
a  heated  column  of  air  was  made  to  drive  a  wheel. 

It  has  already  been  noted  what  Papin  (1680- 
1690)  proposed  and  did  in  steam.  His  last  pub- 
lished work  was  a  Latin  essay  upon  a  new  system  for 
raising  water  by  the  action  <rf  fire,  published  in 
1707. 

The  action  of  confined  and  compressed  steam  and 
gases,  and  air,  is  so  nearly  the  same  in  the  machines 
in  wbicb  they  constitate  the  motive  power  that  tho 
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history,  development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  machines  of  one  class  are  closely  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  others. 

Taking  advantage  of  what  had  been  taught  them 
by  Watt  and  others  as  to  steam  and  steam  engines, 
and  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  gasM  as  expounded 
by  Boyle,  Mariotte,  Dalton,  and  Gay-Lussac,  that 
many  of  the  gases,  such  as  air,  preserve  a  permanent 
expansive  gaseous  form  under  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature and  compression  to  which  they  had  as  yet 
been  subjected,  that  when  compressed  and  released 
they  will  expand,  and  exert  a  pressure  in  the  contrary 
direction  until  the  gas  and  outside  atmospheric  pres- 
sure are  in  equilibrium,  that  this  compressed  gas 
pressure  is  equal,  and  transmitted  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  that  the  weight  of  a  colunm  of  air  resting 
<m  every  horizontal  square  inch  at  the  sea  level  is 
very  nearly  14.6  pounds,  the  inventors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  enabled  by  this  supreme  illumin- 
ation to  enter  with  confidmce  into  that  work  of  me- 
chanical contrivanoes  whieh  has  rendered  the  age  so 
marvellous. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  first  development  of 
mechanical  appliances  they  should  be  devoted  to 
those  pursuits  in  which  men  had  the  greatest  prac- 
tical interest  Thus  as  to  steam  it  was  first  applied 
to  the  raisinf^  of  water  from  mines  and  then  to  road 
vehicles.  And  so  in  1800  Thos.  Parkinson  of  Eng- 
land invented  and  patented  an  "hydrostatic  engine 
or  machine  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  beer  or  any 
other  liquid  out  of  a  cellar  or  vault  in  a  public  house, 
which  is  likewise  intended  to  be  applied  for  raising 
water  out  of  mines,  ships  or  wells.  By  the  use  of  a 
sort  of  an  air  pump  he  maintained  an  air  pressure 
«n  the  beer  in  an  tir'tight  cuk  situated  in  the  ceUar, 
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which  was  connected  with  pipes  having  air-tight 
valves,  with  the  upper  floor.  The  liquid  was  forced 
from  the  cellar  hj  the  air  pressure,  and  when 
turned  oflF,  the  air  pressure  was  resumed  in  the  cask, 
which  preserved  the  beer  from  being  thrown  into 
a  state  of  flatness.''  Substantially  the  same  device 
in  principle  has  been  reinvented  and  incorporated 
in  patents  numerous  times  since. 

In  the  innumerable  applications  of  the  pneumatic 
machines  and  air  tools  of  the  century,  especially  of 
air-compressing  devices,  to  the  daily  uses  of  life,  we 
may,  by  turning  first  to  our  home,  find  its  inner  and 
outer  walls  painted  by  a  pneumatic  paint-spraying 
machine,  for  such  have  been  made  that  will  coat  forty- 
six  thousand  square  feet  of  surface  in  six  hours ;  and 
it  is  said  that  paint  can  be  thus  applied  not  only  more 
quickly,  but  more  thoroughly  and  durably  than  by 
the  old  process.  The  periodical  and  fascinating  prac- 
tice of  house  cleaning  is  now  greatly  facilitated  by 
an  air  brush  having  a  pipe  with  a  thin  wide  end  in 
which  are  numerous  perforations,  and  through  which 
the  air  is  forced  by  a  little  pump,  and  with  which 
apparatus  a  far  more  efficient  cleaning  effect  upon 
carpets,  mattresses,  curtains,  clothes,  and  furniture 
can  be  obtained  than  by  the  time-honoured  broom  and 
duster. 

Is  the  home  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  heat  and 
summer  insects  ?  A  compressor  having  tanks  or  cis- 
terns in  the  cellar  filled  with  cool  or  cold  air  may  be 
set  to  work  to  reduce  the  tmperature  of  the  house 
and  fan  the  inmates  with  a  refreshing  breeze. 

Air  engines  have  been  invented  which  can  be  used 
to  either  heat  or  cool  the  air,  or  do  one  or  the  other 
automatically.  The  heating  when  wanted  is  by  fuoil 
in  a  f  ttnuMe  loroed  up  by  a  woriung  fij^lindsr,  and  th« 
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cooling  by  tlie  circulation  of  water  around  small,  thin 
copper  tubes  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the 
cylinder. 

Do  the  chimes  of  the  distant  church  bells  lead  one 
to  the  house  of  worship  ?  The  wor&hipper  goes  with 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  chimes  which  send 
forth  such  sweet  harmonies  are  operated  not  by  toil- 
ing, sweating  men  at  ropes,  but  by  a  musician  who 
plays  as  upon  an  organ,  and  works  the  keys,  valves 
and  stops  by  the  aid  of  compressed  air,  and  some- 
times by  the  additional  help  of  electricity. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  office  and  other 
elevators,  in  whidi  compressed  air  is  an  important 
factor  in  operating  the  same  and  for  preventing  ac- 
cidents. 

If  a  waterfall  is  convenient,  air  is  compressed  by 
the  body  of  descending  water,  and  used  to  ventilate 
tunnels,  and  deep  shafts  and  mines,  or  drive  the 
drills  or  other  tools. 

The  pneumatic  mail  tnbe  despatch  system,  by 
which  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  are  sent  from  place  to 
place  by  the  force  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  an  air- 
exhausted  tube,  is  a  decidedly  modern  invention,  un- 
known in  use  even  by  those  who  are  still  children. 
Tubes  as  large  as  eight  inches  in  diameter  are  now 
in  use  in  which  cartridge  boxes  are  placed,  each 
holding  six  hundred  or  more  letters,  and  when  the 
air  is  exhausted  the  cartridge  is  forced  through  the 
tubes  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  three  miles  and 
more  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  travelling  by  rail  the  train  is  now  guided  in 
starting  or  in  stopping  on  to  the  right  track,  which 
may  be  one  out  of  forty  or  fifty,  by  a  pneumatic 
switch,  the  switches  for  the  whole  number  of  trada 
being  under  the  ocmtrol  of  a  dagk  opomtor.  Tho 
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fast-moving  train  is  stopped  bj  an  air  brake,  and  the 
locomotive  bell  is  rung  by  touching  an  air  cylinder. 
The  "  baggage  smashing,"  a  custom  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  is  prevented  by 
a  pneumatic  baggage  arrangement  consisting  of  an 
air-containing  cylinder,  and  an  arm  on  which  to  place 
the  baggage,  and  which  arm  is  then  quickly  raised  by 
the  cylinder  piston  and  is  automatically  swiinsf 
around  by  a  cam  action  carrying  the  baggage  out  of 
or  into  the  car. 

Bridge  building  has  been  so  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  pneumatic  machines  for  raising  heavy  loads  of 
stone  and  iron,  and  for  riveting  and  hammering,  and 
other  air  tools,  aided  by  the  development  in  the  art 
of  quick  transportation,  that  a  firm  of  bridge  builders 
in  America  can  build  a  splendid  bridge  in  Africa 
within  a  hundred  days  after  the  contract  has  been 
entered  upon. 

Ship  building  is  hastened  by  these  same  air  drill- 
ing and  riveting  machines. 

The  propelling  of  cars,  road  vehicles,  boats,  bal- 
loons, and  even  ships,  by  explosive  gases  and  com- 
pressed air  is  an  extensive  art  in  itself,  yet  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the 
chapter  on  carrying  machines. 

The  realm  of  Art  has  received  a  notable  advance- 
ment by  the  use  of  a  little  blow-pipe  or  atomiser  by 
which  the  pigments  forming  the  background  on 
beautiful  vases  are  blown  with  just  that  graduated 
force  desired  by  the  operator  to  produce  the  most  ex- 
quisitely smooth  and  blended  effects,  while  the  vary- 
ing colours  are  made  to  melt  imperceptibly  into  ono 
another  as  delicately  as  the  mingled  shade  and  col- 
oured sunli^t  fall  on  a  forest  brook 

But  to  enumerate  the  industrial  arts  to  which  air 
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and  other  pneumatic  machines  have  been  adapted 
"would  be  to  catalogue  them  all.  Mention  is  made  of 
oUiera  in  diapten  in  which  those  special  arts  are 
treated. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

ABT  OF  RXATIKO,  VENTXLATIHO,  OOOKIBTO,  BEFRIOEB- 
ATIOX  ASD  UOHTXNO. 

That  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  to  give 
it  to  man  is  perhaps  as  authentic  an  account  of  the 
invention  of  fire  as  has  been  given.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  he  brought  it  to  earth  in  a  hollow  tube. 
If  a  small  stick  or  twig  had  then  been  dipped  into  the 
divine  fire  the  suggestion  of  the  modem  match  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  made. 

But  men  went  on  to  reproduce  the  fire  in  the  old 
way  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together,  or  using 
the  flint,  the  steel  and  the  tinder  until  1680,  when 
Godfrey  Hanckwitz  of  London,  learning  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  phosphorus  and  its  nature,  and  in- 
spired by  the  Promethean  idea,  wrapped  the  phos- 
phorus in  folds  of  brown  paper,  rubbed  it  until  it 
took  fire,  and  then  ignited  thereat  one  end  of  a  stick 
which  he  had  dipped  in  sulphur;  and  this  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  first  invented  match.  There  fol- 
lowed the  production  of  a  somewhat  different  form  of 
match,  sticks  first  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  then  in  a 
composition  of  chlorate  potash,  sulphur,  colophony, 
gum  of  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for  coloring..  These 
vrere  arranged  in  boxes,  and  were  accompanied  by 
■  vial  containing  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  tho 
match  was  dipped  and  thereby  instantly  ignited. 
These  were  called  chemical  matches  and  were  sold  at 
first  for  the  high;  price  of  fifteen  ahilUngiB  a  box. 
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They  were  too  costly  for  common  use,  and  so  our 
fathers  went  on  to  the  nineteenth  century  using  the 
flint,  the  steel  and  the  tinder,  and  depending  on  the 
coal  kept  alive  upon  their  own  or  their  neighbour's 
hearth. 

Prometheus,  however,  did  reappear  about  1820- 
25,  when  a  match  bearing  the  name  "  Promethean  " 
was  invented.  It  consisted  of  a  roll  of  paper  treated 
with  sugar  and  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  small  cell 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  This  cell  was  broken  by  a 
pair  of  pliers  and  the  acid  ignited  the  eomposition 
by  contact  therewith. 

It  was  not  until  1827-29  that  John  Walker, 
chemist,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  improved  upon  the 
idea  of  Prometheus  and  Hanckwitz  of  giving  fire  to 
men  in  a  hollow  tube.  He  'iBed  folded  sanded 
paper — it  may  have  been  a  tube — and  through  this 
he  drew  a  stick  coated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and 
phosphorus.  This  successful  match  was  named 
"  Lucifer,"  whose  other  name  was  Phosphor,  the 
Morning  Star,  and  the  King  of  the  Vvestern  Land. 
Faraday,  to  whom  also  was  given  Promethean  in- 
spiration, procured  some  of  Walker's  matches  and 
brought  them  to  public  notice. 

In  many  respects  the  mode  of  their  manufacture 
has  been  improved,  but  in  principle  of  composition 
and  ignition  they  remain  the  same  as  Walker's  today. 
In  1845,  Schrotter  of  Vienna  discovered  amorphous 
or  allotropic  phosphorus,  which  rendered  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  less  dangerous  to  health  and  prop- 
erty. Tons  of  chemicals  and  hundreds  of  pine  trees 
arc  used  yearly  in  the  making  of  matches,  and  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  them  are  daily  consiuned. 

But  this  vast  number  of  matches  eould  not  be  sup- 
plied had  it  not  beat  for  the  invention  of  zaachine« 
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for  making  and  packing  them.  Thus  in  1842  Ileuben 
Partridge  of  America  patented  a  machine  for  making 
splints.  Others  for  making  splints  and  the  matches 
separately,  quickly  followed.  Together  with  these 
came  match  dipping  and  match  box  machines.  The 
splint  machines  were  for  slitting  a  block  of  wood  of 
the  proper  height  downward  nearly  the  whole  way 
into  match  splints,  leaving  their  butts  in  the  solid 
wood.  These  were  square  and  known  as  block 
matches.  Other  mechanisms  cut  and  divided  the 
block  into  strips,  which  were  then  ^'pped  at  one  end, 
dried  and  tied  in  bundles.  Bj  otb  •  means,  a  swing 
blade,  for  instance,  the  matches  were  all  severed  from 
the  block.  Matches  are  made  round  by  one  machine 
by  pressing  the  block  against  a  plate  having  circular 
periforations,  and  the  interspaces  are  beveled  so  as  to 
form  cutting  edges. 

Poririer,  a  Frenchman,  invented  a  machine  for 
making  match  boxes  of  pasteboard.  Suitable  sized 
rectangularpieces  of  pasteboard  rounded  at  the  angles 
for  making  the  body  of  the  box  are  first  cut,  then 
these  pieces  are  introduced  into  the  machine,  where 
by  the  single  blow  of  a  plunger  they  are  forced  into 
a  matrix  or  die  and  pressed,  and  receive  by  this 
single  motion  their  complete  and  final  shape.  The 
lid  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

By  one  modem  invention  matches  after  they  are 
cut  are  fed  into  a  machine  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
thousand  an  hour,  on  to  a  horizontal  table,  each 
match  separated  from  the  other  by  a  thin  partition. 
They  are  thus  laid  in  rows,  one  row  over  another,  and 
while  being  laid,  the  matches  are  pushed  out  a  littlo 
way  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table,  a  distance  far 
enough  to  expose  their  ends  and  to  permit  them  tc  be 
dippol  When  a  number  of  these  rows  are  completed 
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they  are  clamped  together  in  a  bundle  and  then  dipped 
— ^first,  into  a  vessel  of  hot  sulphur,  and  then  into  one 

of  phosphorus,  or  other  equivalent  ingredients  may 
be  used  or  added.  After  the  dipping  they  are  sub> 
jeeted  to  a  drying  process  and  then  boxed.  Processes 
differ,  but  all  are  performed  by  machinery. 

In  many  factories  where  phosphorus  is  used  with- 
out great  care  workmen  have  been  greatly  affected 
thereby.  The  fumes  of  the  phosphorus  attack  the 
teeth,  especially  when  decayed,  and  penetrate  to  the 
jaw,  causing  its  gradual  destruction,  but  this  has 
been  avoided  by  proper  precautions. 

The  greatly-increased  facility  of  kindling  a  fire  by 
matches  gave  an  impetus  to  the  inventiion  of  cooking 
and  heating  stoves.  Of  course  stoves,  generically 
speaking,  are  not  a  production  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Romans  had  their  laconicum  or  heat- 
ing stove,  which  from  its  name  was  an  invention  from 
Laconia.  It  probably  was  made  in  most  cases  of 
brick  or  marble,  but  might  have  been  of  beaten  iron, 
was  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  an  open  cupola  at  the 
top,  and  was  heated  by  the  flames  of  the  hypocaust 
beneath.  The  hypoeaust  was  a  hot-air  furnace  built 
in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  house  and  from 
which  the  heat  wa»  conducted  by  flues  to  the  bath 
rooms  and  other  apartments.  The  Chinese  ages  ago 
heated  their  hollow  tiled  floors  by  underground  fur^ 
nace  fires.  We  know  of  the  athanor  of  the  alchemists 
of  the  middle  ages.  Knight  calls  it  the  "  original 
base-burning  furnace."  A  furnace  of  iron  or  earth- 
enware was  provided  on  one  side  with  an  open  stack 
or  tower  which  opened  at  the  bottom  into  the  furnace, 
and  which  stack  was  kept  filled  with  charcoal,  or 
other  fuel,  which  fed  itself  automatically  into  the  fur- 
nace as  the  fuel  on  the  bed  thereof  burned  away. 
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Watt  introduced  an  arrangement  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  his  steam  boiler  furnace  in  1767,  and  thou- 
sands of  stoves  are  now  constructed  within  England 
and  the  United  States  also  onbodjing  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

The  earthenware  and  soapstone  stoves  of  conti- 
nental Europe  were  used  l(»ig  before  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

In  Ben  Franklin's  time  in  the  American  Colonies 
tliere  was  not  much  of  a  demand  for  stoves  outside  of 
the  largest  cities,  where  wood  was  getting  a  littlo 
scarce  and  high,  but  the  philosopher  not  only  deemed 
it  proper  to  invent  an  improvement  in  chimneys  to 
prevent  their  smoking  and  to  better  heat  the  room,  but 
also  devised  an  improved  form  of  stove,  and  both  in- 
ventions have  been  in  constant  use  unto  this  day. 
Franklin  invented  and  introduced  his  celebrated 
stove,  which  he  called  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Place, 
in  1745,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  cheerful  open 
fireplace,  and  a  heat  producer;  and  which  consisted 
of  an  iron  stove  with  an  open  front  set  well  into  the 
room,  in  which  front  part  the  fire  was  kindled,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  conducted  up  a  flue,  and 
thence  under  a  false  back  and  up  the  chimney.  Open 
heat  spaces  were  left  between  the  two  flues.  Air  in- 
lets and  dampers  were  provided.  In  his  description 
of  this  stove  at  that  time  Franklin  also  referred  to 
the  iron  box  stoves  used  by  the  Dutch,  the  iron  plates 
extending  from  the  hearths  and  sides,  etc.,  chimneys 
making  a  double  fireplace  used  by  the  French,  and 
the  German  stove  of  iron  plates,  and  so  made  that  the 
fuel  had  to  be  put  into  it  from  another  room  or  from 
the  outside  of  the  house.  He  dwells  upon  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  open  fire,  and  the  destruction  of  this  pleas- 
ure by  the  use  <^  the  elosed  stoves.  He  dao  do^bei 
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the  discomforts  of  the  fireplace  in  cold  weather — of 
tlie  **  oold  draught  nipping  on^s  back  and  heels  " — 
**acordied  before  and  frozen  behind" — the  sharp 
dran^ts  of  cold  from  crevices  from  which  many 
catch  cold  and  from  **  whence  proceed  coughs, 
catarrhs,  toothaches,  fevers,  plenrisieB  and  many 
other  diseases."  Added  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
crackling  flames,  feeling  the  genial  warmth,  and  the 
diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  sociability  and  hospitality,  is 
the  fact  of  increased  purity  of  the  air  by  reason  of 
the  fireplace  as  a  first-class  ventilator.  Hence  it  will 
never  he  discarded  by  those  who  can  aflford  its  use ; 
but  it  alone  is  inadequate  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes.  It  is  modemly  used  as  a  luxury  by  those 
who  are  able  to  combine  with  it  other  means  for 
heating. 

The  great  question  for  solution  in  this  art  at  all 
times  has  been  how  to  produce  through  dwelling 
houses  and  larger  bnildings  in  cold  and  damp  weather 
a  uniform  distribution  and  circulation  of  pure 
heated  air.  The  solution  of  this  question  has  of 
course  been  greatly  helped  in  modern  times  by  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  nature  of  air  and  other  gases, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  their  motions  and  combi- 
nations at  different  temperatures. 

The  most  successful  form  of  heating  coal  stove  of 
the  century  has  been  one  that  combined  in  itself  the 
features  of  base-burning:  that  is,  a  covered  magazine 
at  the  centre  or  back  of  the  stove  open  at  or  near  the 
top  of  the  stove  into  which  the  coal  is  placed,  ud 
which  then  feeds  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire  pot  as  fast 
as  the  coal  is  consumed,  a  heavy  open  fire  pot  placed 
as  low  as  possible,  an  ash  grate  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  which  can  be  shaken  and  dumped 
to  an  aah  hox  beneath  without  opening  the  itove^  tbui 
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preventing  the  escape  of  the  dust,  an  illuminating 
diamber  nearly  or  entirely  anrrounding  the  fire  pot» 

provided  with  mica  windows,  through  which  the  lire 
is  reflected  and  the  heat  radiated,  a  chamber  above  the 
fire  pot  and  surrounding  the  fuel  chamber  and  into 
which  the  heat  and  hot  gases  arise,  producing  addi- 
tional radiating  surface  and  permitting  the  gases  to 
escape  through  a  flue  in  the  chinmey,  or,  leading 
them  first  through  anoth«r  diamber  to  the  base  oi  the 
stove  and  thence  out,  and  dampers  to  control  and 
regulate  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fuel,  and  to  cut  off 
the  escape  or  control  the  course  of  the  products  of 
cmnbustion. 

The  cheerful  stove  fireplace  and  stove  of  Frank- 
lin and  the  French  were  revived,  combined  and  im- 
proved some  yean  ago  by  Capt.  Douglas  Galton  of 
the  English  army  for  uso  in  barracks,  but  this 
stove  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  houses.  It  con* 
sists  of  an  open  stove  or  grate  set  in  or  at  the  front 
of  the  fireplace  with  an  air  inlet  from  without,  the 
throat  of  the  fireplace  closed  and  a  pipe  extending 
through  it  from  the  stove  into  the  chimney.  Al- 
though a  steady  fiow  of  heat,  desirable  r^ulation  of 
temperature  and  great  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  by  reason  of  the  utilisation  of  so  much  of  the 
heat  produced,  were  obtained  by  the  modem  stove, 
yet  the  necessity  of  having  a  stove  in  nearly  every 
room,  the  ill-ventilation  due  to  the  non-supply  of  pure 
outer  air  to  the  room,  the  occasional  diffusion  of 
ash  dust  and  noxious  gases  from  the  stove,  and  is^ 
ability  to  heat  the  air  along  the  floor,  gave  rise  to  a 
revival  of  the  hot-air  furnace,  placed  under  the  floor 
in  the  basement  or  cellar,  and  in&ny  modern  And  r&di* 
cal  improvements  therein. 

The  heat  obtained  from  stoves  is  effected  by  radift* 
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ti<m — throwing  outward  of  the  waves  of  heat 
from  iti  source,  while  the  heat  obtained  from  a  hot^ 
air  furnace  is  effected  by  convection — tlio  moving 
of  a  body  uf  air  to  be  heated  to  the  source  of  heat,  and 
then  when  heated  bodilj  conveyed  to  the  room  to  be 
warmed.  Hence  in  stoves  and  fireplaces  only  such 
obstruction  is  placed  between  the  tire  and  the  room 
as  will  serve  to  convey  awaj  the  obnoxious  smoke  and 
gases,  and  the  greatest  facility  is  offered  for  radia- 
tion, while  in  hot-air  furnaces,  although  provision 
is  also  made  to  carry  away  the  smoke  and  impure 
ga!?C8,  yet  the  radiation  is  confined  as  closely  as  pos^ 
sible  to  chambers  around  the  fire  space,  which  cham- 
bers are  protected  by  impervious  linings  from  the 
out«r  air.  and  into  which  fresh  outdoor  air  is 
introduced,  then  heated  and  conveyed  to  different 
apartments  by  suitable  pipes  or  flues,  and  admitted 
or  excluded,  as  desired,  by  registers  operated  by 
hand  levers. 

There  are  stationary  fumacca  and  portable  fur- 
naces ;  the  former  class  enclose  the  heating  apparatus 
in  walls  of  brick  or  other  masonry,  while  in  the 
latter  the  oiiter  casing  and  the  inner  parts  are  metal 
structures,  separable  and  removable.  In  both  classes 
an  outer  current  of  pure  air  is  made  to  course  around 
the  fire  chamber  and  around  among  other  flues  and 
chambers  througlx  which  the  products  of  combustion 
are  carried,  so  that  all  heat  possible  is  utilised. 
Vessels  of  water  are  supplied  at  the  most  convenient 
place  in  one  of  the  hot-air  chambers  to  moisten  and 
temper  the  air,  and  dampers  are  placed  in  the  pipes 
to  regulate  and  guide  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  rooms 
above. 

.After  Wntf  had  invented  his  improvements  on  the 
eteam  engine  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  using  steam 
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for  heating  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  made 
a  hollow  theet-iron  box  of  plates,  and  supplied  it  with 
steam  from  the  boiler  of  the  establishment.  It  had  an 
air-escape  cock,  and  condensed-water-escape  pipe; 
and  in  1799  Boulton  and  Watt  oonstraeted  a  heating 
apparatus  in  Lee's  factory,  Manchester,  in  which  the 
steam  was  conducted  through  cast-iron  pipes,  which 
also  served  as  supports  to  the  floor.  Patents  were 
also  taken  out  by  others  in  EngUmd  for  steam-heal> 
ing  apparatotes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  li^eeiif 
tury. 

Heating  bv  circulation  of  hot  water  through 
pipes  was  ah  oi  ' '  lated  or  revived  during  the  18th 
century,  and  a  short  time  before  Watt's  circulation 
of  steam.  It  is  said  that  Bonnemain  of  England,  in 
1777,  desiring  to  improve  the  ancient  methods  of 
hatching  poultry  by  artificial  heat — practised  by 
both  ancient  and  modern  Egyptians  ages  before  it 
became  a  latter  day  wonder,  and  taught  the  Egyptians 
by  the  ostriches — conenved  the  idea  of  constructing 
quite  a  large  incubator  building  with  shelves  for 
the  eggs,  coops  for  holding  the  cbickens,and  a  tube 
for  circulating  hot  water  leading  from  a  boiler  be- 
low and  above  each  shelf,  and  through  the  coops,  and 
back  to  the  boiler.  This  incubator  contains  the  germs 
of  modem  water  heaters.  In  both  the  steam  and 
Wl^r  heating  systems  the  band  or  collection  of  pipes 
in  each  room  may  be  covered  with  ornamental  radiat- 
ing plates,  or  otherwise  treated  or  arranged  to  render 
them  si^tly  and  effeotiye.  In  one  form  of  the  hoi- 
water  system,  however,  the  collection  of  a  mass  of 
pipes  in  the  rooms  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  pipes 
axe  massed  in  an  air  diamber  aver  or  adjacent  to  the 
furnace,  where  they  are  employed  to  heat  a  current  of 
air  introduoed  from  the  outii^de^  and  which  heated 
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pure  air  is  conveyed  through  the  house  by  flues  and 
xegisten  as  in  the  hot-air  furnace  aystem. 

The  hangifg  of  the  crane,  the  turning  of  the  spit, 
the  roasting  in  ashes  and  on  hot  stonea,  the  heating 
of  and  the  baking  in  the  big  "  Dutch  "  ovens,  and 
some  other  forma  of  cooking  by  our  forefathers  had 
their  pleasures  and  advantages,  and  still  are  appre- 
ciated under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  certain 
purposes,  but  are  chiefly  honoured  in  memory  alone 
and  reverenced  by  disuse;  while  the  modern  cook- 
ing stove  with  its  roasting  and  hot  water  chambers, 
its  numerous  seats  over  the  fire  for  pots,  pans,  and 
kettles,  its  easy  means  of  controlling  and  directing 
the  heat,  its  rotating  grate,  and,  when  desired,  its 
rotating  fire  chamber,  for  turning  the  hot  fire  on  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  cold  choked  fire  to  the  top,  its 
cleanliness  and  thorough  heat,  its  economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel,  is  adopted  everywhere,  and  all  the  glowing 
names  with  which  its  makers  and  users  christen  it 
fail  to  exaggerate  its  qualities  when  ri^tly  made  and 
used. 

It  would  appear  that  the  field  of  labour  and  the 
number  of  labourers,  chiefly  those  who  toiled  with 
brick  and  mortar,  were  greatly  reduced  when  those 
huge  fireplaces  were  so  widely  discarded.  This 
must  have  seemed  so  especially  in  those  regions 
^ere  the  houses  were  built  up  to  meet  the  yearning 
wants  of  an  outside  chimney,  but  armies  of  men  are 
engaged  in  civilised  countries  in  making  stoves  and 
furnaces,  where  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  very 
few  were  so  employed.  As  in  every  industrial  art 
old  things  pass  away,  but  the  new  things  come  in 
greater  numbers,  demand  a  greater  number  of  work- 
ers, develop  new  wants,  new  fields  of  labour,  and  the 
new  and  increasing  supply  of  consumers  refuse  to  be 
satisfied  with  old  contrivances. 
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In  the  United  States  alone  there  are  between  four 
and  five  hundred  stove  and  furnace  foundries,  in 

which  about  ten  thousand  people  are  employed,  and 
more  than  three  million  stoves  and  furnaces  pro- 
duced annually,  which  require  nearly  a  million  tons 
of  iron  to  make,  and  the  value  of  whidi  is  Mtimated 
as  at  least  $100,000,000. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  is  such  a  material  part 
of  heating  that  it  cannot  escape  attention.  There 
can  be  no  successful  heating  without  a  circulation  of 
air  currents,  and  fortunately  for  man  in  his  house  no 
good  fire  can  be  had  without  an  outflow  of  heat  and 
an  inflow  of  cooler  air.  The  more  this  circulation  is 
prevented  the  worse  the  fire  and  the  ventilation. 

It  seems  to  many  such  a  simple  thing,  this  change 
of  air — only  to  keep  open  the  window  a  little — 
to  have  a  fireplace,  and  convenient  door.  And 
yet  some  of  tlie  brightest  intellects  of  the  century 
have  been  engaged  in  devising  means  to  accomplish 
the  resuU,  and  all  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  which  is 
the  best  way. 

How  to  remove  the  heated,  vitiated  air  and  to 
supply  fresh  air  while  maintaining  the  same  uniform 
temperature  is  a  problem  of  long  standing.  The  his- 
tory of  the  attempts  to  heat  and  ventilate  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  since  Wren  undertook  it  in  1660  has 
justly  been  said  to  be  history  of  the  Art  of  Ventila- 
tion since  that  time,  as  the  most  eminent  scientific 
authorities  in  the  world  have  been  engaged  or  con- 
sulted in  it,  and  the  most  exhaustive  reporte  on  the 
subject  have  been  rendered  by  such  men  as  Gay- 
Lussac,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Faraday  and  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  of  England  and  Gen.  Morin  of  France.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Houses  of  Congress 
in  the  United  States  Capitol  for  the  past  thirtgr-five 
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years.  Prof.  Henry,  Dr.  Billings,  the  architect, 
Clark,  of  that-  country,  and  many  other  hright  in- 
ventors and  men  of  ability  have  given  the  subject  de- 
voted attention.  Among  the  means  for  creating 
ventilation  are  underground  tunnels  leading  to  the 
outer  air,  with  fans  in  them  to  force  the  fresh  air  in 
or  draw  the  poor  air  out,  holes  in  the  ceiling,  fire 
places,  openings  over  the  doors,  openings  under  the 
eaves,  openings  in  tiie  window  frames,  shafts  from 
the  floor  or  basement  with  fires  or  gas  jets  to  create 
an  upward  draught,  floors  with  screened  openings  to 
the  outer  air,  steam  engines  to  work  a  suction  pipe 
in  one  place  and  a  blow  pipe  in  another,  air  boxes 
communicating  with  the  outer  air,  screens,  hoods, 
and  deflectors  at  these  various  openings, — all  these, 
sefMirately  or  in  combination,  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  vitiated  air  out  and  * 
the  pure  air  in  without  creating  draughts  to  c  r  i  \  ■ 
sensitive,  or  (^ezlieating  to  excite  tiie  nervoi . . 

There  seems  to  have  been  as  many  devic  .  a- 
vented  to  keep  a  house  or  building  closed  up  tight 
while  highly  heating  it,  as  to  ventilate  the  same  and 
preserve  an  even,  moderate  temperature. 

The  most  approved  system  of  ventilation  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  air  is  of  the  same  weight  and  is 
p<M8e8sed  of  the  same  constituents  in  <m6  part  of  a 
room  as  at  another,  and  to  create  a  perfect  ventila- 
tion a  complete  change  and  circulation  must  take 
place.  It  thereforo  creates  a  draught,  arising  from 
the  production  of  a  vacuum  by  a  cunmit  of  neat  or 
by  mechanical  means,  or  by  some  other  way,  which 
draws  out  of  a  room  the  used  up,  vitiated  air  through 
outlets  at  different  places,  while  pure  outer  air  is  ad- 
mitted naturally,  or  forced  in  if  need  be,  through 
numerous  small  inlets,  such  outlets  and  inlets  so  1»> 
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cated  and  distributed  and  protected  as  not  to  give 
rise  to  sensible  draughts  on  the  occupants. 

The  best  system  also  recognises  the  fact  that  all 
parts  of  a  house,  its  cellars  and  attic,  its  parlours 
UBd  kitchens,  its  r^'>s©ts,  bathrooms  and  chambers, 
should  be  alike  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  that  if 
one  room  is  infected  all  are  infected. 

The  laurels  bestowed  on  inventors  are  no  more 
worthily  bestowed  than  on  those  who  have  invented 
devices  which  give  tc  our  homes,  offices,  churches  and 
places  of  jaausement  a  pure  and  comfortable  atmoe- 

Car  Meaters.— The  passing  away  of  the  good  old 
portable  foot  stove  for  warming  the  feet,  especially 
when  away  from  home,  and  while  travelling,  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  althou^  in  some  instances  it  was 
not  at  first  succeeded  by  superior  devices.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  introduction  of  steam,  railroad 
cars  and  carriages,  in  which  any  heat  at  all  was  used, 
were  heated  by  a  stove  in  each  cMS-generally  kept 
full  of  red  hot  coal  or  wood — an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous companion  in  case  of  aceideut.  Since  1871 
systems  have  been  invented  tm4  introduced,  the 
most  successful  of  which  consists  of  utilising  the 
heat  of  the  steam  from  the  locomotive  for  produc- 
ing a  hot-water  circulation  through  pipes  along  tho 
floor  of  each  ear,  and  in  providing-  n  emerg  ncy 
heater  in  each  car  for  heating  the  water  vi^Hi  &bmm 
from  the  locomotive  is  not  available. 

Orass-buming  Bhvet. — ^There  are  many  places  in 
this  world  where  nei^er  wood  nor  cod  ahomi,  er 
where  the  same  are  very  scarce,  but  where  waste  grass 
and  weeds,  waste  hay  and  straw,  and  similar  com- 
bustible refuse  are  fmmd  m  greH  Amimm. 
Stoves  hkVB  been  inT^Died  mpe^iS^  drifpwi:fttf  Ibt 
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economical  consumption  of  such  fuel.  One  requisite 
is  that  such  light  material  should  be  held  in  a  com* 
pressed  state  while  in  the  stove  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
combustion.  Means  for  so  holding  the  material  un- 
der compression  appear  to  have  been  first  invented 
and  patented  by  Hamilton  of  America  in  1874. 

Some  means  besides  the  sickle  and  scythe,  hoe 
and  plough,  were  wanted  to  destroy  obnoxious  stand- 
ing grass  and  weeds.  A  weed  like  the  Bussian 
thistle,  for  instance,  will  defy  all  usual  meaxui  for  its 
extermination.  A  fire  chamber  has  been  invented 
which  when  drawn  over  the  ground  will  burn  a  swath 
as  it  advances,  and  it  is  provided  with  means,  each  as 
a  wide  flange  on  the  end  of  the  chamber,  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  fire  and  prevents  its  spreading  beyond 
the  path.  A  similar  stove  with  jets  of  flame  from 
vapour  bamers  has  been  used  to  soften  hard  asj^alt 
paveme. .  I  when  it  is  desired  to  take  it  up. 

The  art  of  heating  and  cooking  by  oil,  vapour  and 
gas  stoves  is  one  that  has  arisen  during  the  latter  half 
of  this  century,  and  has  become  the  subject  of  a  vast 
number  of  inventions  and  extensive  industries. 
Stoves  of  this  character  are  as  efficient  and  eoonomi- 
cal  as  coal  stoves,  and  are  in  great  demand,  especially 
where  coal  and  wood  are  scarce  and  high-priced. 

Oil  stoves  as  first  invented  consisted  of  almost  the 
ordinary  lamp,  without  the  glass  shade  set  in  the 
stove  and  were  similar  to  gas  stc  i  es.  But  these  were 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  fumes  emitted.  By 
later  inventions  the  lamp  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  wick  is  arranged  within  tubular  sliding  cylinders 
so  as  to  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  stove 
when  it  is  not  lit,  and  better  regulating  devices 
adopted,  whereby  the  oil  is  prerented  from  spread- 
ing irom  tbs  wide  on  to  tho  other  parts  of  tiw  sto^ 
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which  give  rise  to  obnoxious  fumes  by  evaporation 
and  heating.  Some  recent  inventors  have  dispensed 
with  the  wick  altogether  and  the  oil  is  burned  prac- 
tically like  vapour.  Gasoline,  and  other  heavy  oily 
vapours  are  in  many  stoves  first  vapourised  by  a  pre- 
liminary heating  in  a  chamber  before  the  gas  is  ig- 
nited for  use.  These  vapours  are  then  conducted  by 
separate  jets  to  different  points  in  the  stove  where 
the  heat  is  to  be  applied.  The  danger  and  unpleas- 
ant flame  and  smoke  arising  from  this  vapourising 
in  the  stove  have  been  obviated  by  inventions  which 
yapourise  the  fuel  by  other  means,  as  by  carbonat- 
ing,  or  loading  the  air  with  the  vapour  in  an  ele- 
vated chamber  and  conducting  the  saturated  air  to 
the  burners;  or  by  agitation,  by  means  of  a  quick- 
acting,  small,  but  powerful  fan. 

Sterilising. — The  recent  scientific  discoveries  and 
investigations  of  injurious  bacteria  rendered  it  de- 
sirable to  purify  water  by  other  means  than  filtering, 
especially  for  the  treatment  of  disease-infected  lo- 
calities ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  syt- 
tem  of  heat  sterilising  and  filtering  the  water,  in  one 
process,  and  out  of  contact  with  the  germ-laden  air, 
thus  destroying  the  bacteria  and  delivering  the  water 
in  a^'  pure  and  wholesome  condition  as  poniUe.  West 
in  1892  patented  such  a  system. 

Eleeinc  Heating  and  Coohing, — Beference  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  Chapter  on  Electricity  to  the 
use  of  that  agent  in  heating  and  cooking.  The  use 
of  the  electric  current  for  these  purposes  has  been 
found  to  perfectly  practical,  and  for  heating  can 
especially,  where  electricity  is  the  motive  power,  a 
portion  of  the  current  is  economically  employed. 

The  art  of  heating  and  cooking  naturally  suggests 
tiie  othor  md  ni  tb»  liae  of  tfiapeflitaf»--Ae/r^tr»> 
tum» 
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A  refrigeration  by  which  ordinary  ice  is  artificially 
produced,  perishable  food  of  all  kinds  preserved  for 
long  times,  and  transported  for  great  distances, 
which  has  proved  an  immense  advantage  to  mankind 
everywhere  and  is  still  daily  practised  to  the  grati- 
fication and  comfort  of  millions  of  men,  must  receive 
at  least  a  passing  notice.  The  Messrs.  E.  and  F. 
Carre  of  France  invented  successful  machines  about 
1870  for  making  ice  by  the  rapid  absorption  and 
evaporation  of  heat  by  the  ammonia  process.  The 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  others  in  the  artificial 
production  of  cold  by  means  of  volatile  liquids, 
whether  for  the  making  of  ice  or  other  purposes,  con- 
stituted a  great  step  in  the  art  of  refrigeration. 

Vaporisation,  absorption,  compression  or  reduc- 
tion of  atmospheric  pressure  are  the  principal  meth- 
ods of  producing  cold.  By  vaporisation,  water, 
ether,  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  in  assuming  the 
vaporous  form  change  sensible  heat  to  latent  heat 
and  produce  a  degree  of  cold  which  freezes  an  ad- 
jacent body  of  water.  The  principle  of  making  ice 
by  evaporation  and  absorption  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  examples  of  the  Carr6  methods: — ^It  is  well 
known  what  a  great  attraction  sulphuric  acid  has  for 
water.  Water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  a  vessel  con- 
nected by  a  pipe  to  a  reservoir  containing  sulphuric 
acid.  A  vacuum  is  produced  in  this  reservoir  by  the 
use  of  an  air  pump,  while  the  acid  is  being  constantly 
stirred.  Lessening  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
water  canses  its  evaporation,  and  as  the  vapour  is 
(jnietly  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  the  water  is 
quickly  congealed.  It  is  known  that  ammonia  can 
be  condensed  into  liquid  form  by  pressure  or  cold, 
and  is  absorbed  by  and  soluble  in  water  to  an  extra- 
ordinary d^pree.   A  generator  omtaining  a  strong  so- 
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Intion  of  ammonia  is  connected  by  a  pipe  to  an  empty 
receiver  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  ammonia 
generator  is  then  heated,  its  vapour  driven  o£F  and 
conducted  to  a  jacket  around  the  centre  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  is  there  condensed  by  pressure  of  an  air 
pump.  Hie  central  cylindrical  space  in  the  re- 
ceiver is  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  operation  is 
reversed.  The  generator  is  immersed  in  cold  water 
and  pressure  on  the  liquid  ammonia  removed.  The 
liquid  ammonia  now  passes  into  the  gaseous  state, 
and  is  conducted  to  and  reabsorbed  by  the  water  in 
the  generator.  But  in  this  evaporation  great  cold 
is  produced  and  the  water  in  the  receiver  is  soon 
frozen. 

Twining's  inventions  in  the  United  States  in  1853 
and  1862  of  the  compression  machine,  followed  by 
Pictet  of  France,  and  a  number  of  improvemeats 
elsewhere  have  bid  fair  to  displace  the  absorption 
method.  In  dispensing  with  absorption  these  ma- 
chines proceed  on  the  now  well-established  theory 
that  air  and  many  other  gases  become  heated  when 
compressed ;  that  this  heat  can  then  be  drawn  away, 
and  that  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  re-expand  it 
will  absorb  a  large  amount  of  heat  from  any  solid  or 
fluid  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  and  so 
freeze  it.  Accordingly  such  machines  are  so  con- 
structed that  by  the  operation  of  a  piston,  or  pistons, 
in  a  cylinder,  and  actuated  by  steam  or  other  motive 
power,  the  air  or  gas  is  compressed  to  the  desired 
temperature,  the  heat  led  off  and  the  cold  vapour  con- 
ducted through  pipes  and  around  chambers  where 
water  is  placed  and  where  it  is  frozen.  By  the  best 
machines  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
of  ice  an  hour  are  produce. 

Xlie  art  of  re&igerat'  m  and  of  xnodem  transport* 
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tation  have  brought  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  in  great 
abundance  to  the  doors  of  the  dwellers  of  the  north, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Padfio  to  the  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  A  train  of  re- 
frigerator cars  in  California  laden  with  delicious 
assorted  fruits,  and  provided  with  fan  blowers 
driven  by  the  car  axles  to  force  the  air  through  ice 
chambers,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  by  perfor- 
ated pipes  through  the  fruit  chambers,  and  wherein 
the  tanperatnre  is  maintained  at  about  40°  Fah.,  can 
be  landed  in  Now  York  four  days  after  starting  on 
its  journey  of  8,000  miles,  with  the  fruits  in  perfect 
condition. 

But  the  public  is  still  excited  and  wondering  om 
the  new  king  of  refrigeration — liquid  air. 

As  has  lieen  stated,  the  compression  of  air  to  pro- 
duce eold  is  a  modem  disoovery  applied  to  prac- 
tical uses,  and  prominent  among  the  inventors  and 
discoverers  in  this  line  have  been  Prof.  Dewar  and 
Charles  E.  Tripler. 

Air  may  be  compressed  and  heat  generated  in  the 
process  withdra^vn  until  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  reduced  to  312"  below  zero,  at  which  point  the  air 
is  visible  and  to  a  certain  mctent  assumes  a  peculiar 
material  form,  in  which  form  it  can  be  confined  in 
suitable  vessels  and  used  as  a  refrigerant  and  as  a 
motor  of  great  power  when  permitted  to  re-expand. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  when  Prof. 
Dewar  produced  the  first  ounce  of  liquid  air  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,  but  that  now  Mr.  Tripler  claims  that 
he  can  pwduce  it  by  his  apparatus  for  five  cents  a 
gallon. 

Befrigeration  is  at  present  its  most  natural  and 
obvious  use,  and  it  is  claimed  that  eleven  gallons  of 
the  mftterial  when  gradually  expanded  has  the  refirig- 
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crating  power  of  one  ton  of  ice.  Its  use  of  course 
for  all  purposes  for  which  cold  can  be  used  is  thus 
assured.  It  is  also  to  be  used  as  a  motor  in  the  run- 
ning of  various  kinds  of  engines.  It  is  to  be  used 
as  a  great  alleviator  of  human  suffering  in  lowering 
and  r^nlating  the  temperature  of  hospitals  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  surgical  operations  as  a  substitute 
for  aniEsthetics  and  cauterising  agents. 

It  was  <me  of  the  inarvelloua  attractions  at  the 
great  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Lighting  is  closely  allied  to  the  various  subjects 
herein  considered,  but  consideration  of  the  various 
modes  and  kinds  of  lamps  for  lighting  will  be  re* 
served  for  the  Chapter  on  Fornitttre  for  Houses,  ete. 


urmmoiiH  in  toe  csNiuasr. 


OHAPTEBXIV. 

mTALLVSOY. 

**  NiOH  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared. 
That  unvlerueath  had  veuu  of  liquid  lire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  found>>-l  the  massy  ore  ; 
SeTWing  each  kind,  and  r  > .  inim'd  the  bullion  dron  t 
A  third  as  soon  had  fonr  .'-'^  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  f/   a  the  boiling 
By  strange  conveyance  '  ^  i'd  each  hollow  tuxrik ; 
As  in  an  organ,  liom  one  Uact  of  wind. 
To  many  m  row  of  pipea  tiio  waBd  board  bMsthn.** 

— AnxKiise  Lost. 

Em  since  those  perished  races  of  men  who  left 

no  other  record  hut  that  engraven  in  rude  emhlems  on 
the  rocks,  or  no  other  signs  of  their  existence  hut  in 
the  broken  tools  found  buried  deep  among  the  solid 
leaves  of  the  crusted  earth,  ever  since  Tubal  Cain 
became  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron,"  the  art  of  smelting  has  been  known.  The 
stone  age  fbnrished  with  implements  furnished 
ready-made  by  nature,  or  needing  little  shaping  for 
their  use,  but  the  ages  of  metal  which  followed  re- 
quired the  aid  of  fire  directed  by  the  hand  of  man  to 
provide  the  tool  of  iron  or  bronze. 

The  Greeks  claimed  that  the  discovery  of  iron  was 
theirs,  and  was  made  at  the  burning  of  a  forest  on 
the  monntains  of  Ida  in  Orete,  about  1500  B.  0., 
when  the  ore  contained  in  the  rocks  or  soil  on  which 
the  forest  stood  was  melted,  cleansed  of  its  impuri- 
ties, and  then  collected  and  hammered.  Archeolo" 
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gista  have  depriyed  the  Greeks  of  this  gift,  and  car* 
ried  back  its  origin  to  remoter  ages  and  localities. 

Man  first  discovered  by  observation  or  accident 
that  certain  stones  were  melted  or  softened  by  fire, 

and  that  the  product  could  be  hanunered  and  shaped. 
Th^  learned  by  experience  that  the  melting  could 
be  done  more  effectually  when  the  fuel  and  the  ore 
w«e  mixed  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone;  that  the 
fire  and  heat  could  be  alone  started  and  maintained 
by  blowing  air  into  the  fuel — and  they  constructed  a 
rude  bellows  for  this  purpose.  Finding  that  the 
melted  metal  sank  through  the  mass  of  consumed 
fuel,  they  constructed  a  stone  hearth  on  which  to 
receive  it.  Thus  were  the  first  crude  furnace  and 
hearth  invented. 

As  to  gold,  silver  and  lead,  they  doubtless  were 
found  first  in  their  native  state  and  mixed  with  other 
ores  and  were  hammered  into  the  desired  shapes  with 
the  hardest  stone  implements. 

That  copper  and  tin  combined  would  make  bronze 
was  a  more  complex  proceeding  and  probably  fol- 
lowed instead  of  preceding,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  the  making  of  iron  tools.  That  bronze  relics 
were  found  apparently  of  anterior  manufacture  to 
any  made  of  iron,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  iron  by  that  great  consumer — oxygen. 

What  was  very  anciently  called  "brass"  was  no 
doubt  gold-coloured  copper;  for  what  is  modemly 
known  as  brass  was  not  made  nntil  after  the  discov- 
eiy  of  zinc  in  the  16th  century  ud  its  eombinAtion 
with  copper. 

Among  the  "  lost  arts  **  re-discovored  in  later  ages 
are  those  which  supplied  the  earliest  eities  with  orna- 
mented vessels  of  gold  and  copper,  swords  of  steel 
that  bent  and  sprung  like  whalebones,  castings  that 
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had  krimvn  no  tool  to  shape  their  contour  and  embel- 
liahuicnUy  and  monumeutB  and  tablets  of  steel  and 
brass  whiik  «aeite  tiM  won^r  and  admiratioa  of  tlw 

best  "artifiewi  ia.  braaa  and  iron"  of  the  present  day. 

To  understtmd  aad  appreciate  the  advancements 
ihat  have  been  made  in  metallurgy  in  the  ninetouith 
century,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  eat&M  ttk  lituik, 
what  before  had  been  developed. 

The  earliest  form  uf  a  smelting  furnace  of  bi»- 
tone  dft^,  :^ach  as  u^cd  by  the  ancient  £gypti«B% 
Hebrews,  and  probably  by  the  Hindoos  ami  other  an- 
cient peoples,  and  still  used  in  Asia,  is  thus  descnued 
byDrUre: 

"The  furnace  or  bloomary  in  whiich  he  or'^  is 
smelted  is  from  4  to  5  feet  high ;  ir  sumewhat  iiear- 
shaped,  being  about  5  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  1  at 
top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  day.  There  '  n  oj>en- 
ing  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more  m  hoigLi,  v hich 
filled  with  clay  at  the  commenr  nient,  an  i  brokuu 
down  at  the  end  of  rach  smehiug  operation,  fhm 
bellows  are  usually  made  of  two  go  itskins  wiii^  l.am- 
boo  nozzles,  which  are  inserted  ii  tubes  of  clay 
that  pass  into  the  furnace.  The  .  arnace  is  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  a  lij^ted  coal  I'eiii  .  intro  "ed  be* 
fore  the  nozzle,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  -  m  kin- 
dled. As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  u  .  u  por- 
tion of  the  or©  pwesriouriy  moi^B^^'  with  vater  to 
prevent  it  from  running  throu  'h  •^'^i  oal,  but 

without  any  Aua  whatever,  is  laid  oi  jp  the  coals, 
and  covered  v  itL  ohar'^oai  ;  .i  fill  u  aace.  In 

^is  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supi^  i  the  bel- 

lows urged  for  three  tour  hou  When  the 
process  is  stopp  d  ana  he  "^mporary  ^1  in  front 
Droleai  doiwn  ^  Uoobl  is  ms^ed.  wiu  a  pair  of 
tongs  item  t^  ^rttorri  ^  ^  f ^^fsace.** 
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Tltis  »  *?lting  '  M  then  foil  v  1  by  hammering  to 
ft  her  urate  he  slag,  onu  ^^robablj  after  a  re* 
lieating  t  >  inert:  se  the  naaUeshilitf. 

J  will  be  notit  that  in  this  mtaiett  pro  ess  pure 
carbvjn  was  used  a  fuel,  and  a  blast  of  hi^  to  keep 
the  &n  at  a  great  heat  was  empiuyed.  >  what  ex- 
toit  diia  carbon  and  air  blast,  and  the  nixuig  and  ro- 
mixing  with  other  ingredients^  htk!  reh  rini;  and  re- 
hammering,  may  have  been  •  m^iioj^ed  in  ^  rioua  in- 
•tmees  to  modify  the  owsaitiona  and  render  the 
metal  malleable  .  d  more  w  -sm  like  mo(iom  sted, 
is  not  known,  but  that  a  e:  u.'  [uality  of  iron  re- 
sembling modem  steei  a.  ofu  )roduced  by  this 
^implo  mode  of  manufi.  *  by  ^«4ent  peoples,  it 
ndoubtedly  the  fact  .   fi       l  is  iron  with  a 

little  more  carbon  in  tan  ti  sual  iron  in  the 
Hnelting  furnaee^  to  r»-:  ^  it  ^uer,  and  a  little  less 
«irbon  than  in  r  ;t  oulded  iron  to  render  it  mal- 
leable, and  in  th  oi  ions  was  produced  from 
time  immemorial      ler  by  accident  or  design. 

It  was  with  8U(  a  a  furnace  probably  tibat  Lidia 
produced  her  keen-edged  weapons  that  would  cut  a 
web  of  gossamer,  and  Damascus  ita  flflnViing  blades — 
the  synonym  ol  e  'stic  itrengtL. 

Africa,  wl^  i  nott  bttrbaroai  tribes  were  first 
discovered,  w;  aaking  various  useful  articles  of 
iron.  Its  earnest  modes  of  manufacture  were 
doubtless  still  foiewed  when  J>t  Livingstoae  explored 
the  interior,  as  they  now  also  are.  He  thus  describes 
their  furnaces  and  iron:  "  Ar  every  third  or  fourth 
village  (in  the  regions  near  Lake  Nyassa)  we  saw  a 
kiln-looking  siructurp,  about  6  feet  high  and  2|  &et 
in  diamw.  r.  It  is  a  clav  fire-hardened  furnace  ^ 
smelting  iron  .\o  flux  is  used,  whether  with  spetn- 
hae  ^  j^Sfm  hema^e,  or  mi^pBstic 
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and  yet  capital  metal  is  produced.  !N^ative  mami- 
f  actiured  iron  is  so  good  that  the  natives  declare  Eng- 
lish iron  rotten  "  in  o(»nparison,  and  specimens  of 
African  hoes  were  pronounced  at  Birmingham 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  iron."  The  na- 
tives of  Lidia,  the  Hottentots,  the  early  Britons,  the 
Chinese,  the  savages  of  North  and  South  America,  as 
discovery  or  research  brought  their  labours  to  light, 
or  uncovered  the  monuments  of  their  earliest  life, 
were  shown  to  be  acquainted  with  similar  simple 
forms  of  smelting  furnaces. 

Early  Spain  produced  a  furnace  which  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  of  Europe  as  fast  as  it  became 
known.  It  was  the  Catalan  furnace,  so  named  from 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  where  it  probably  first 
originated,  and  it  is  still  so  known  and  extensively 
used.  "It  consists  of  a  four-sided  cavity  or  hearth, 
which  is  always  placed  within  a  building  and  sep- 
arated from  the  main  wall  thereof  by  a  thinner  in- 
terior waU,  which  in  part  constitutes  one  side  of  the 
furnace.  The  blast  pipe  comes  through  the  wall, 
and  enters  the  fire  through  a  flue  which  slants  down- 
ward. The  bottom  is  formed  of  a  refractory  stone, 
which  is  renewable.  The  furnace  has  no  chinmeys. 
The  blast  is  produced  by  means  of  a  fall  of  water 
usually  from  22  to  27  feet  high,  through  a  rectangu- 
lar taW,  into  a  reetangolar  cistern  below,  to  whose 
tipper  part  the  blast  pipe  is  connected,  the  water  es- 
caping through  a  pipe  below.  This  apparatus  is  ex- 
terior to  the  building,  and  is  said  to  aflFord  a  con- 
tinuoQi  blast  of  great  r^nlarity;  the  air,  when  it 
passes  into  the  furnace,  however,  saturated  with 
moisture.'' — Knight. 

No  donbt  in  inch  a  heat  was  formed  the  metal 
from  which  was  shaped  the  armour  of  Don  Quixote 
and  his  prototypes. 
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Bell  m  his  history  of  Metallurgy  tells  us  that  the 
manufacture  of  malleable  iron  must  have  fallen  into 
decadence  in  England,  especially  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.,  as  no  furnaces  equal  even 
to  the  Catalan  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  use;  and 
the  architectural  iron  column  found  in  ancient  Delhi, 
16  inches  in  diameter,  about  48  feet  long  and  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  about  17  tons,  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  any  means  known  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  decadence  was  in  part  due  ro 
the  severe  laws  enacted  against  the  destruction  of 
fcrests,  and  most  of  the  iron  was  then  brought  to 
England  from  Gtermany  and  other  countries. 

Prom  time  immemorial  the  manufacture  of  iron 
•nd  steel  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  and  that 
country  yet  retains  pre-eminence  in  this  art  both  as  to 
mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  It  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  celebrated  Freiberg  Min- 
ing Academy  was  founded,  the  oldest  of  all  existing 
mining  schools;  and  based  on  developing  mining  and 
metallurgy  on  scientific  lines,  it  has  stood  always  on 
the  battlf  line  in  the  fight  of  progress. 

The  early  smelting  furnaces  of  Germany  re- 
sembled the  Catalan,  and  were  called  the  "  Stucko- 
fen,  and  in  Sweden  were  known  as  the  "Osmund." 
In  these  very  pure  iron  was  made. 

The  art  of  making  cast  iron,  which  differs  from 
the  ordinary  smelted  iron  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
melted  and  then  run  into  moulds,  although  known 
among  the  ancients  more  than  forty  centuries  ago,  as 
fihowTi  by  the  castings  of  bronze  and  brass  described 
by  their  writers  and  recovered  from  their  ruins,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forgotten  long  before  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  gathered.  There  is  no  record 
of  tto  practice  from  the  time      elder  Pli^  de- 
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Bcribod  its  former  use  (40-79  A.  D,),  to  tlie  six- 
teenth century.  It  ia  stated  that  then  the  lost  art 
was  re-invented  by  Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude  of 
England  in  1543 — who  in  that  year  made  cast-iron 
in  Sussex. 

The  "  Stiickofen  "  furnace  above  referred  to  was 
succeeded  in  Germany  by  higher  ones  called  the 
"  Flossofen,"  and  these  were  followed  by  still  higher 
and  larger  ones  called  "  BlauofeV  lo  ^  %j  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  furnaces  were 
very  capacious,  the  blast  was  good,  and  it  had  been 
learned  how  to  supply  the  f  umaees  with  ore,  coal  and 
lime-stone  broken  into  small  fragments.  The  lime  was 
added  as  a  flux,  and  acted  to  unite  with  itself  tho 
sand,  clay  and  other  impurities  to  form  a  slag  or 
The  mdted  purified  irtm  falling  to  the  bot* 
tom  was  drawn  ofF  through  a  hole  tapped  in  the 
furnace,  and  tb-  molten  metal  ran  into  channels 
in  a  bed  of  sand  called  the  "  Sow  and  pigs."  Hence 
the  name,  "  pig  iron." 

The  smelting  of  ore  by  charcoal  in  those  places 
where  carried  on  extensively  required  the  use  of  a 
vatt  amount  of  wood,  and  denuded  the  snrrotmding 
lands  of  forests.  So  great  was  thib  loss  felt  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  prohibitory  laws  and  the  decadence 
in  England  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  already  al- 
luded to.  This  turned  the  attoktion  of  iron  smelters 
to  coal  as  a  substitute.  Patents  were  granted  in  Eng^ 
land  for  its  use  to  several  unsuccessful  inventors. 
Finally  in  1619  Dud  Dudley,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
University,  and  to  whom  succeeded  his  father's  iron 
furnaces  in  Worcestershire,  obtained  a  patent  and 
succeeded  in  producing  several  tons  of  iron  per  week 
by  the  we  of  tite  pitOMil  in  a  nnall  blast  fnnttee. 

This  sttCBSss  infiamed  the  wood  owners  and  the 
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dbarcoal  burners  and  ttej  dastrojed  Dudley's 
works.   Me  M  «ftii  ote  Mmm&n  iiiimiiiil  |» 
worthy  ' — rtirn  iniiy      fiwfciiuil  itfp^ffei^to 
prove  the  art. 

It  ig  itM  thii  in  16W  Sir  John  Winter  of  Eng^ 
laad  siade  coke      buminf  sea  eoid  i»«]eeed  y»ts. 
But  this  was  not  followed  up,  and  the  use  of  char- 
coal and  the  destruction  of  tW  forests  went  on  iMtii 
1786,  when  Abraham  Btrby  4t  4e  Cktsfttoekdai^ 
Iron  Works  at  Shropshire,  En^mi,  mmatmm^  i» 
treat  the^  soft  pit  coal  in  the  same  waj  as  wood  m 
treated  in  producing  charcoal.    He  propoaed  te 
bam  the  coal  in  a  smouldering  fir^  to  eaifwl  ikg- 
sulphur  and  other  impurities  existing  in  the  fmm 
of  phosphorus,  hydr^n  and  oxygen,  etc.  wiale 
•aying  the  earbon.    The  attempt  was  successful, 
and  thus  cohe  was  made.  It  was  found  cheaper  ai^ 
superior  to  either  coal  or  charcoal,  and  produced  a 
quicker  fire  and  a  greater  heat.    This  was  a  won- 
derful discovery,  and  was  preserved  as  a  trade  iecret 
for  a  loTifr  time.    It  was  referred  to  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1747.  In 
faet  it  was  not  introduced  in  America  until  a  cen- 
tury later,  when  in  1841  the  soft  coti  abounding 
around  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Ohio  was  thus  treated. 
Even  its  use  then  was  experimental,  and  did  not 
become  a  praetieal  tatt  in  th«  United  States  imtil 
about  1860. 

WiA  the  invention  of  coke  came  also  the  revival 
of  east  iron. 

The  process  of  making  cast  steel  was  reinvented 
in  England  by  Benjamin  Huntsman  of  AtterclifF, 
ii«r  EHieffield,  about  1740.  Between  that  time  and 
17T0  he  praetised  metting  imill  pieoea  of  *'Ult- 
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tered  "  steel  (iron  bars  which  had  been  carbonised 
by  smelting  in  charcoal)  in  closed  clay  crucibles. 

In  1784  Henry  Cort  of  England  introduced  the 
puddling  process  and  grooved  rolls.    Puddling  had 
been  invented,  but  not  successfully  used  before.  The 
term  " puddling"  originated  in  the  covering  of  the 
hearth  of  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  with 
clay,  which  was  made  plastic  by  mixing  the  clay  m 
a  puddle  of  water ;  and  on  which  hearth  the  ore  when 
melted  ifl  received.    When  in  this  melted  condition 
Cort  and  others  found  that  the  metal  was  greatly 
improved  by  stirring  it  with  a  long  iron  bar  called 
a  "  rabble,"  and  which  was  introduced  through  an 
opening  ia  the  furnace.    This  stirring  admitted  air 
to  the  mass  and  the  oxygen  consumed  and  expeUed 
the  carbon,  silicon,  and  other  impurities.  The 
process  was  subsequently  aided  by  the  introduction 
of  pig  iron  broken  into  pieces  and  mixed  with  ham- 
mer-slag, cinder,  and  ore.    The  mass  is  stirred  from 
side  to  side  of  the  furnace  until  it  comes  to  a  boiling 
point,  when  the  stirring  is  increased  in  quickness 
and  violence  until  a  pasty  round  mass  is  collected  by 
the  puddler.    As  showing  the  value  of  Cort's  dis- 
covery and  the  hard  experience  inventors  sometimes 
have,  Fairbairn  states  that  Cort  "expended  a  for- 
tune of  upward  of  £20,000  in  perfecting  his  in- 
vention for  puddling  iron  and  rolling  it  into 
bars  and  plates;  that  he  was  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
his  discoveries  by  the  villainy  of  oflScials  in  a  high 
department  of  the  government ;  and  that  he  was 
ultimately  left  to  starve  by  the  apathy  and 
■elfishneM  of  an  ungrateful  country.    His  in- 
ventions conferred  an  amount  of  wealth  on  the  coun- 
try equivalent  to  £600,000,000,  and  have  given  em- 
ployment to  600,000  of  the  working  popuktion  of 
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onr  land  for  the  last  three  or  four  generations." 
Ihxs  process  of  puddling  lasted  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  entailed  extremely  severe  labour 
on  the  workman. 

The  invention  of  mechanical  puddlers,  hereinafter 
referred  to,  consisting  chiefly  of  rotating  furnaces. 

^^^-p^  of  the  «ne^ 

Prior  to  Cort's  time  the  pkstic  lump  or  ball  of 
metal  taken  from  the  fornae*  wm  gea^illy  beaten 
by  hammers,  but  Cort's  ffoewii  nfio,  p,4e4  eol 

tne  mass  into  sheets. 

The  improvranents  of  the  ateam  engine  by  Watt 
greatly  extended  the  manufacture  of  iron  toward  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  as  powerful  air  blasts  were 
ofctamed  by  the  use  of  such  engines  in  place  of  the 
blowere  worked  by  man,  the  horse,  or  the  «l 

So  far  as  the  art  of  refining  the  precious  metals 
18  concerned,  as  well  as  copper,  tin  and  iron,  it  had 
not,  previous  to  this  century,  proceeded  much  be- 
yond the  methods  described  in  the  most  aneiait 
writings;  and  these  included  the  refining  in  fur- 
naces,  pots,  and  covered  crucibles,  and  alloying,  or 
the  mixture  and  fusion  with  other  metals.  Furnicea 
to  hold  the  crucibles,  and  made  of  iron  cyUnders 
lined  with  fire  brick,  whereby  the  crucibles  were  sub- 
jected  to  greater  heat,  were  also  known. 

The  amalgamating  process  was  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  Vitruvius  (B.  C.  27)  and  Pliny  (A. 
V.  79),  describe  how  mercury  was  used  for  eepar- 
aUng  gold  from  its  impurities.  Its  use  at  gold  and 
Mlver  mines  was  renewed  ejrtensively  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

^J"*'       eighteenth  century  closed 
inth  the  knowledge  of  the  amelting  furnaces  of 
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vftrions  kinds,  of  coke  as  a  fuel  in  plwe  of  charcoal 
IJ^ious  air  blasts  driven  by  steam  and  other 
Zwer  of  cast  iron  and  cast  steel,  and  of  refimng, 
amalgamating,  and  componnding  P'^jcesses  . 

LcSdnff  back,  now,  from  the  threshold  of  the  nine- 
t^entHStuVover  the  path  we  have  thus  traced,  it 

be  see^that  what  had  been 
metallurgy  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  ready  means 
Ss  ed  by  prolonged  trials,  of  experiments  more  or 
losf  lucky  in  fields  in  which  men  were  groping,  of 
invenUcms  without  the  knowledge  of  the  real  proper- 
C  of  the  materials  with  which  inventors  were 
wSki^g  or  of  the  unvarying  laws  which  govern  ^heir 

r^rations.    They  had  «<=<^«^Pl»\terttec^^^^^^ 
the  work  mainly  of  empirics  J^e  art  pr^^^^^^ 
the  nineteenth  century  compared  ^^^h  what  f  oUowea 
is  the  difference  between  experience  simply,  and  ex 
lirience  when  combined  with  hard  thinking,  which  is 
Shni  Stated  by  Herschel:  «  Art  is  the  application  of 
£wkd^  t7a  practical  end.    If  the  kno^^^gl^! 
merely  accumulated  experience  the      "  ^"Pl"'**' 
but  If  it  is  experience  reasoned  «PO\^^i  ^'"^"f  *  ^, 
der  general  principles  it  assumes  a  hi^er  character 
and  becomes  a  scientific  art. 

With  the  developments,  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  the  lines  of  steam,  chemistry  and  ^^^mj^ 
elsewhere  told,  the  impetus  they  gave  to  the  exer- 
"brain  force  in  every  field  of  nature  at  ^e 
set  of  the  century,  and  with  their  Vr^f^^^^^^ 
art  of  metallurgy  soon  began  to  «^P«°'i  to  greater  use- 
^Iness  and  finalW  to  its  present  wonderful  domam. 
^"ThT'subject  of  metallurgy  in  f\^^ 
became  scientifically  treated  and  xta  operatMMtf 

'^"Tbw^the  ph^cal  character  and  metallic  ooasUir 
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nentfl  of  ores  received  the  first  considentim ;  tKen 
the  proper  treatment  to  \*hich  the  ores  were  to  be 
•nbjected  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal— 
which  are  either  mechanieal  or  chemicaL    The  me- 
chanical processes  designed  to  separate  the  ore  frmn 
Its  enclosing  rock  or  other  superfluous  earthy  mat- 
ter called  gangue  became  known  as  ore  dressina  and 
ore  eoncentratmg.     These  included  mills  with 
rollers,  and  stamps  operated  by  gravity,  or  steam, 
for  breaking  up  the  ore  rocks;  abrasion  apparatus 
for  comminuting  the  ore  by  rubbing  the  pieces  of 
ore  under  pressure;  and  smelting,  or  an  equivalent 
process,  for  melting  the  ore  and  driving  off  the  im- 
purities by  heat,  etc.    The  chemical  processes  are 
those  by  which  the  metal,  whatever  it  may  be  is 
either  dissolved  or  separated  from  other  constitu- 
ents by  either  the  application  to  the  ore  of  certain 
metallic  solutions  of  certain  acids,  or  by  the  fusion 
of  different  ores  or  metals  in  substantially  the  old 
styles  of  furnaces;  or  its  precipitation  by  amalga- 
mating, or  by  electrolysis— the  art  of  decomposer 
metals  by  electricity.  tr^^s 
In  the  early  c.ecades  of  the  century,  by  the  help  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  the  nature  of  heat,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  and  the  great  affinity  iron  has  for  oxy^ 
gen,  became  better  known;  and  particularly  how  m 
the  making  of  iron  its  behaviour  is  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  carbon  and  other  foreign  constitu- 
«ite;  also  iu»r  necessarjr  to  its  perfect  separation 
was  the  proper  elimination  of  the  oxygen  and  car- 
bon.    Ihe  use  of  manganese  and  other  highly  oxi- 
disable  metals  for  this  purpose  was  discovered 

Among  the  earliest  most  notable  inventions  in 
the  century,  m  the  manufacture  of  iron,  was  that 
of  Samuel  B.  Rogers  of  Glamorganshire^  Wales,  wbo 
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mvented  the  i«m  floor  for  J^^^^J.^ f/^'J 
tory  lining  great  i^P/^^.^^^'J^'^S'^ii^'aBd 
floor,  ^ch  gave  too  much  8ihc<m  to  the  » 
the  hot  air        by  Keiteon  of  G^«f7'.  ^coUand^ 
patented  in  1828.    The  latter  conflxsted  ^.f'l^ 
If  heated  air  as  the  Wast  f °  J 
whereby  ignition  of  the  fuel  was  qoickened,  "^ten^ity 
Tf  the  Wt  and  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
?;om  the  iron  increased,  and  the  <?Pe'^^^°^f;'^ 
ened  and  improved  in  every  way.    1  he  patent  was 
ml  assailed,  but  finally  sustained  by  the 
STconrts  of  England.    It  produced  an  im- 
^JfoTward  stride  ia  the  amount  and  quality  of 

"  Vt^etSution  of  the  hot  air  blast  it  became 
practicable  to  use  the  hard  anthracite  coalas^J^l 
inhere  such  coal  abounded;  and  to  use  pig  ^^^^^ 
iron,  and  refractory  ore  and  metals  with  tbe  fu^ito 
piSSuee  particular  results.  Furnaces  ^^l^t 
trcSossal  dimensions,  some  being  a  hundred  feet 
higrS  capable  of  yielding  80  •  •  100  ton.  of  meUl 

^hSorms  of  furnaces  and  means  for  lining  and 
cod^glThearth  and  adjacent  parts  have  received 

^«JoTe-ry  that  the  flame  escaping  from  the 
throat  of  the  blast  furnace  was  not^  else  than 
Sig  carbon  led  Faber  dn  Fanr  at  Wasseralfugen 
to  invent  the  successful  and  ^igbly  valuable 
m^od  of  utilising  the  unbumt  gas  from  the  bkrt 

?umace  for  heating  P^«^^'.^^l*°,  t?el  tK  S 
itself  and  drive  the  steam  engine  that  blew  the  blast 
C  the  furnace,  without  the  consumption  of  addi- 

This  also  led  to  the 
urate  gas  producers.   Bunseu  in  1838  maoe  ms  nrw 
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experiments  at  Hesse  in  collecting  the  gases  from 
various  parts  of  the  furnace,  revealing  their  com- 
position and  showing  their  adaptability  for  various 
purposes.  Thus,  from  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
constituents  of  ores  and  of  furnace  gases,  calcula- 
tion*  oould  be  made  in  advance  as  to  the  materials 
required  to  make  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel  of 
particular  qualities. 

In  the  process  of  puddling  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  handling  the  bloom  or  ball  after  it 
was  formed  in  the  furnace.  A  sort  of  squeezing  ap- 
paratus, or  tongs,  called  the  alligator,  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

In  1840  Henry  Burden  of  America  invented 
and  patented  a  method  and  means  for  treating  these 
balls,  whereby  the  same  were  taken  directly  from 
the  furnace  and  passed  between  two  plain  converging 
metal  surfaces,  by  which  the  balls  were  gradually 
but  quickly  pressed  and  squeezed  into  a  cylindrical 
form,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  cinders  and  other 
foreign  impurities  were  pressed  out 

We  have  described  how  by  Cort's  puddling  pro. 
tremendous  labour  was  imposed  on  the  workmen  iu 
stirring  the  molten  metal  by  hand  with  "  rabbles.** 
A  number  of  mechanical  puddlers  were  invented  to 
take  the  place  of  these  hand  means,  but  the  most 
important  invention  in  this  direction  was  the  re- 
volving puddlers  of  Beadlestone,  patented  in  1867 
in  England,  and  of  Heaton,  Allen  and  Yates,  in 
1867-68.  The  most  successful,  however,  was  that 
of  Danks  of  the  United  States  in  1868-69.  The 
Danks  rotary  puadler  is  a  barrel-shaped,  refractory 
lined  vessel,  having  a  chamber  and  fire  grate  and 
rotated  by  steam,  into  which  pig  iron  formed  by  the 
io^aAry  blast  furnaces,  and  then  pulverised,  is 
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placed,  with  the  f ueL  Molten  metal  from  the  f ar> 
mrae  ia  then  run  in,  which  together  with  the  fuel  it 
then  Bubjeoted  to  a  strong  blast.  Successive  charges 
may  be  made,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  puddler 
if  rotated,  slowly  at  lome  stages  and  faster  at  othen, 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  A  much  more 
thorough  and  satisfactory  result  in  the  production 
of  a  pure  malleable  iron  is  thus  obtained  than  is 
possible  by  hand  puddling. 

But  the  greatest  improvements  in  puddling,  and  in 
the  production  of  steel  from  iron,  and  which  have 
prodoeed  greater  oommereial  resnlts  than  any  other 
inveraons  of  the  century  relating  to  metallurgy, 
were  the  inventions  of  Henry  Bessemer  of  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  from  1855  to  1860.  In  place  of 
the  puddling  rabbles  "  to  stir  the  molten  metal,  or 
matte,  as  it  is  called,  while  the  air  blast  enters  to 
oxidise  it,  he  first  introduced  the  molten  metal  from 
the  furnace  into  an  inunense  egg- shaped  vessd  lined 
with  qnartzose,  and  hung  in  an  inclined  position  on 
trunnions,  or  melted  the  metal  in  such  vessel,  and 
then  dividing  the  air  blast  into  streams  forced  with 
great  pressure  each  se^Mirate  stream  through  an  open* 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  the  molten  mass, 
thus  making  each  stream  of  driven  air  a  rabble;  and 
they  together  blew  and  lifted  the  white  mass  into  a 
huge,  surging  son-bright  fountain.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  bum  out  the  impurities,  silicon,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  leaving  the  mass  a  pure 
soft  iron.  If  stcd  was  wanted  a  small  amount  of 
carbon,  usually  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  omverter  before  the  process  was 
complete. 

A.  L.  Hdley  ot  the  United  States  improved  the 
Beascmw  affuratitt  by  WMibling  a  greater  aumbw  of 
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eharget  to  be  eoiiT«rted  into  iteel  within  a  given 
time. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  has  lived  to  gain  great  for- 
tunes by  his  inventions,  to  see  them  afford  new  fielda 
of  labour  for  armies  of  men,  and  to  increase  the  ridhet 
of  nations,  from  whom  he  has  received  derarred 
honours. 

The  Bessemer  process  led  to  renewed  investiga* 
tkos  and  discoveries  as  to  heat  and  its  utilisation, 
the  constitueuts  of  different  metals  and  their  do- 
composition,  and  as  to  the  parts  played  by  carbon, 
silicon,  and  phosphorus.  The  earW  introdiKsed  by 
the  charge  of  pig  iron  in  the  Bessemer  process  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  prcduce  the  great* 
est  heat,  but  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake;  and 
phoephonu,  which  had  been  regarded  as  a  gn%t 
enemy  of  iron,  to  be  eliminated  in  every  way,  was 
found  to  be  a  valuable  constituent,  and  was  retained 
or  added  to  make  phosphoms  steeL 

The  Bessemer  process  has  been  modified  in  various 
ways:  by  changing  the  mode  of  introducing  the 
blast  from  the  bottom  of  the  converter  to  the  sides 
thereof,  «nd  admitting  the  blast  more  slowly  at 
certain  stages ;  by  changing  the  character  of  the  pig 
iron  and  fuel  to  be  treated;  and  by  changing  the 
diape  and  <^nitioa  of  the  converters,  making  them 
cylindrical  and  rotary,  for  instance. 

The  Bessemer  process  is  now  largely  used  in 
treating  copper.  By  this  method  the  blowing 
through  the  molten  metal  of  a  blast  of  air  largely 
removes  sulphur  and  other  imparities. 

The  principle  of  reduction  by  the  old  style  fur- 
naces and  methods  we  have  described  have  been  re- 
vived and  combined  with  improvements.  For  in- 
^ance,  the  old  Catalan  style  of  f  umice  has  be^  re* 
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tained  to  imeH  the  iron,  Imt  in  <me  nwtfaod  the  iron  it 
withdrawn  before  it  is  reduced  completely  and  in- 
troduced into  another  furnace,  where,  mixed  with 
further  reducing  ingredients,  a  better  result  by  far 
if  pnAaced  with  less  labour. 

It  would  be  a  long  list  that  would  name  the 
modem  discoverers  and  inventors  of  the  century 
in  the  numiif aotnre  of  iron  and  steeL  But  eminent 
in  the  list,  in  addition  to  Davy  and  Bessemer,  and 
others  already  mentioned,  are  Mushet,  Sir  L.  Bell, 
Percy,  Blomiield,  Beasley,  Giers  and  Snellus  of 
England;  Martin,  OlMuiot,  Da  Ifotay,  Pemot  and 
Graner  of  France;  Lohage.  Dr.  C.  L.  Siemens  and 
HSpfer  of  Germany ;  Prof  Samstrom  and  Akerman 
of  Sweden ;  Turner  of  Austria ;  and  Holley,  Slade, 
Blair,  Jones,  Sellers,  Olapp,  Grifltha  and  Eames 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  new  metr.ls  discovered  in  the  last  cen- 
tury have  in  this  century  been  combined  with  iron 
to  make  harder  steel.  Thus  we  have  nickel,  chrom- 
ium, and  tungsten  steel.  Processes  for  hardening 
steel,  as  the  **  Harveyized  "  steel,  have  given  rise  to 
a  contest  between  irresistible projectiles  and 
"  impenetrable  "  armour  plate. 

If  there  are  some  who  regard  modem  discoveries 
and  inventions  in  iron  and  steel  as  lessening  the 
number  of  workmen  and  cheapening  the  product  too 
much,  thus  causing  trouble  due  to  labour-saving 
machinery,  let  them  glance,,  among  other  great  worla 
in  the  world,  at  Krupp's  at  Esaen,  where  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1899,  41,750  persons  were  employed,  and  at 
which  works  during  the  previous  year  1,199,610  tons 
of  coal  and  coke  were  consumed,  or  about  4000 
daily.  Workers  in  iron  will  not  be  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  where  16,000.000  tons  of 
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coke  are  produced  annually,  196,405,963  tona  of 
ooal  miaed,  11,000,000  tma  of  pig  iron  and  about 
9,000,000  tons  of  steel  made.  The  increaae  <d  p*^ 
ulation  within  the  last  hundred  years  bears  no  com- 
parison with  this  enormous  increase  in  iron  and  f  ueL 
It  shows  that  as  inventions  moMplf,  so  do«i  the 
mand  for  their  better  and  cheaper  products  increase. 

As  the  other  metals,  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  oftwi  ooeur  together,  and  in  the  same  deposits 
t^  illi  ivrn.  the  same  general  modes  of  tve«tei«iit 
t.  ^xtif  r  T}ij>m  are  often  applied.  These  are  known 
•8  tii  i  irv       the  wet  methods,  and  electro-rf  liuction. 

"Kver  ainco  Mammon  bowed  his  head  in  search  im 
goi_,  .  V  ;j  nieans  that  the  mind  of  man  could  sug- 
gest to  obtain  it  have  been  tried,  but  the  devices  of  this 
century  have  been  more  niuneroug  and  more  success- 
ful than  any  before.   The  ancient  methods  of  simply 
melting  and  "skimming  the  bullion  dross"  have 
been  superseded.    Modem  methods  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  the  medianieal  and  the 
chemical.    Of  the  former  methods,  when  gold  was 
found  loose  in  sand  or  gravel,  washing  was  the 
earliest  and  most  universally  practised,  and  was 
ealled  panning.  In  this  method  mercury  is  often  used 
to  take  up  and  secure  the  fine  gold.    Rockers  like  a 
diild's  cradle,  into  which  the  dirt  is  shovelled  and 
washed  over  retaining  riffles,  were  used ;  coarse-haired 
blankets  and  hides;  sluices  and  separators,  with  or 
without  quicksilver  linings  to  catch  the  gold;  and 
powerful  streams  of  water  worked  by  compressed 
air  to  tear  down  the  banks.    Where  water  eould  not 
be  obtained  the  ore  and  soil  were  pulverised  and 
dried,  and  then  thrown  against  the  wind  or  a  blast 
of  air,  and  the  heavier  gold,  falling  before  the 
lighter  dus^  was  eau|^t  on  hides  or  blankets.  For 
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the  crushing  of  tlie  quarts  in  which  gold  was  found, 
innimienible  inventions  in  itamp  milk,  rollers,  cmrii- 

era,  abraders,  pulverisers  and  amalgamators  have  been 
invented ;  and  so  with  roasters,  and  furnaces,  and  cru- 
cibles to  melt  the  precious  metal,  separate  the  remain- 
ing  impurities  and  convert  it  to  use. 

As  to  chemical  methods  for  the  precious  metals, 
the  process  of  lixiviation,  or  leaching,  by  which  the 
ore  is  washed  out  by  a  solntimi  of  potash,  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  boiling  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  is  quite  modern.  Ahout  1889  came 
out  the  great  cyanide  process,  also  known  as  the  Mao* 
Arthfur^Forrest  process  (they  being  the  first  to  obtain 
patents  and  introduce  the  invention),  consisting  of 
the  use  of  cyanide  potassium  in  solution,  which  disr 
aolvei  the  gold,  and  which  is  then  precipitated  by  the 
employment  of  zinc  This  process  is  best  adapted 
to  what  are  known  as  free  milling  or  porous  ores, 
where  the  gold  is  free  and  very  fine  and  is  attracted 
readily  by  mercury. 

In  1807,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  the  metal 
potassium  by  subjecting  moistened  potash  to  the 
action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  Iwttery;  the  positive 
pole  gave  off  o^rgem  and  the  metallic  globules  of  pure 
potassium  appeared  at  the  negative  pole.  It  is 
never  found  uncombined  iu  nature.  Now  if  potas* 
sium  is  heated  in  cyan<^n  gas  (a  gas  procurad  by 
heating  mercury)  or  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
decomposition  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  white 
crystalline  body  very  soluble  in  water,  and  exceed- 
iof^y  poisonous,  is  obtained.  When  gold,  for  in* 
stance,  obtained  by  pulverising  the  ore,  or  found  free 
in  sand,  is  treated  to  sucli  a  solution  it  is  dissolved 
from  ita  aurrounding  ccmstitumti  and  precipitated 
fcgr  the  tinOf  m  before  itated. 
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Chlorine  ia  another  metal  discovered  bjr  Scheele 
in  1774,  but  not  known  as  an  elementary  element 
until  so  established  by  Davy's  investigations  in  1810, 
when  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  from  the 
Greek  chloras,  yellowish  green.  It  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  mineral  world  in  combination  with  com- 
mon salt.  Now  it  was  found  that  chlorine  is  one  of 
the  moat  energetic  of  bodies,  surpassing  even  oxygen 
under  some  cireumstancea,  and  that  a  chlorine  so- 
lution will  readily  dissolve  gold. 

These,  the  cyanide  and  chlorinatiou  processes, 
have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  washing  and 
amalgamating  methods  of  treating  free  gold— and 
the  cyanide  seems  to  be  now  taking  the  lead. 

Alloys. — Tho  art  of  fusing  different  metals  to 
make  new  compounds,  although  always  practised, 
has  been  greatly  adva:aced  by  the  discoverers  and 
inventors  of  the  century.  As  we  have  seen,  amal- 
gamating to  extract  gold  and  silver,  and  the  making 
of  bronze  from  tin  and  copper  were  veiy  early  fol- 
lowed. One  of  the  most  notable  and  useful  of  mod- 
ern inventions  or  improvements  of  the  kind  was  that 
of  Isaac  Babbitt  of  Boston  in  1830,  who  in  that 
year  obtained  patents  for  what  ever  since  has  been 
known  as  "  babbitting."  The  great  and  undesirable 
friction  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  ends  of 
journals  and  shafts  in  their  bearings  of  the  same 
metal,  cast  or  wrought  iron,  amounting  to  one-fifth 
of  tho  amount  of  power  exerted  to  turn  them,  had 
long  been  experienced.  Lubricants  of  all  kinds  had 
been  and  are  used ;  but  Babbitt's  invention  was  an 
anti-friction  metal.  It  is  composed  of  tin,  antimony, 
and  copper,  and  although  the  proportions  and  in- 
gredients have  since  been  varied,  the  whole  art  is 
•Ull  known  as  babbittio|^ 
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Other  successful  alloys  have  been  made  for  gnn 
metal,  sheathing  of  ships,  horseshoes,  organ  pipes, 
plough  sbms,  foofing,  eyelets,  projectiles,  faawts, 
and  many  and  various  wkieleB  hardware,  matr 
mental  ware,  and  jewelry. 

Valuable  metals,  such  as  were  not  ahri^  rare  or 
scarce,  but  very  hard  to  reduce,  have  heen  rendered 
far  less  in  cost  of  production  and  more  extemiive  in 
use  by  modera  processes.  Thus,  alnmininm,  an 
Abundant  element  in  rocks  and  clay,  discovered  by 
the  Gorman  chemist  WShler,  in  1827,  a  procions 
nietal,  so  light,  bright,  and  tough,  non-oxidizinfo 
harder  than  zinc,  sMre  sonorow  than  i^er,  auiUe* 
aUe  and  dneUie  as  iron,  and  mun  tenamus,  has 
been  brought  to  the  front  from  an  expensive  an<l 
mere  labtMrarory  j^roduction  to  common  and  useful 
purposes  in  all  tJw  arts  by  the  processes  •ommencing 
in  1854  with  that  of  St.  Clair  Deoville,  of  France, 
followed  by  those  of  H.  Rose,  Morin,  Castner,  Tiasier, 
Ilali,  and  others. 

Electro-metallurgy,  so  far,  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  'I'M'ompog'tion  of  metals  by  the  electric  current. 


furnaces,  by  vhich  the  most  refractory  ores,  metals, 
and  other  subi^nees  may  be  melted,  and  results 
produ^-ed  not  obt»in»Wc  in  any  other  way.  By  plac- 
ing certain  mixtu<«8  ui  carbon  and  sand,  or  of  car- 
heft  and  elay,  tpt— tn  ^  terminals  of  a  powerful 
#nvHit,  a  material  resembling  diamonds,  but  harder, 
has  heea  produced.  It  has  been  named  carbonun- 
drum.  The  production  of  diamonds  themselves  is 
looked  for.  Steel  wire  is  now  tempered  and  annealed 
by  electricity,  as  well  as  welding  done,  of  which 
mention  further  on  will  be  made. 
Thus  we  have  sasa  how  the  birth  of  ideas  of  for- 
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mer  generations  has  given  rise  in  the  present  age  to 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  Arts  have  grown  only 
as  machinery  for  the  accomf^dMBeBt  «f  thch  ubpeUi 
has  developed,  and  machinery  has  waited  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  uMtals  composing  it.  The  civilisa- 
tkit  of  to-d^  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  suc> 
cessors  of  TMmI  Cmn  hsd  not  hem  like  him,  iai^rws- 
tora   of  emy  mM&oar  i&iaam^taui  uobl^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ICXTAL  WOaKIWO. 

Wk  referred  in  the  latt  chapter  to  the  fact  that 
metal  when  it  came  from  the  melting  and  puddlinf? 
furnace  was  formerl;)'  rolled  into  sheets;  but,  when 
the  manufactnrers  and  eonafflnera  got  these  aheete 
then  came  the  severe,  laborious  work  by  hand  of  cut- 
ting, hammering,  boring,  shaping  and  fitting  the 
parts  for  use  and  securing  them  in  place. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  century  that  metal- 
working  tools  and  machinery  have  been  invented  that 
take  the  metal  from  its  inception,  mould  and  adapt 
it  to  man's  will  in  every  situation  with  an  infinite 
laving  of  time  and  lalwur,  and  with  a  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  operation  entirely  impotnble  by 
hand. 

Ahhon^  the  tools  for  boring  holes  in  wood,  such 
as  the  gimlet,  auger,  and  tlio  lathe  to  hold,  turn  and 
guide  the  article  to  be  operated  on  by  the  tool,  are 
common  in  some  respects  with  those  for  drilling  and 
turning  metal,  yet,  the  adaptation  to  use  with  metal 
constitutes  a  class  of  metal-working  appliances  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  and  with  some  exceptions  not  in- 
terchangeable with  wood-working  utensils.  The 
metal-working  tools  and  machines  forming  the  sulv- 
ject  of  this  chapter  are  not  those  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  used  to  pierce,  hammer,  cut,  and 
•hape  metada»  #ra»tad     the  ^  and  hand  of  isan. 
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but  rathfT  those  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the 
hand  and  eye  and  be  operated  by  other  powers. 

Ifc  awda  etimr  IkflB  mamml  power  to  rabdne  the 
nmals  to  the  present  wants  of  man,  and  until  those 
BBHim  motor  powers,  such  as  ateam,  compressed 
•i^r  iBid  deetrieity,  and  modem  hydraulic  ma- 
eUwry,  were  developed,  automatic  machine  tools  to 
any  extent  were  not  invented.  So,  too,  the  tools  that 
Me  designed  to  opezate  on  herd  metal  should  them- 
•^■K  lie^ef  ftA  beet  uielal,  mtf  tertS modern  invent- 
ors rediscovered  the  art  of  making  cast  steel  such 
tools  were  not  obtainable.  The  monuments  and 
mords  of  mcient  and  depaeted  races  show  that  it 
t«u  known  by  them  how  to  beie  heleg  »  wood,  stone 
and  glass  by  some  sharp  instruments  turned  by  hand, 
or  it  may  be  by  leather  cords,  as  a  top  is  turned. 

7%§  isMke,  a  m«yae  te  IraU  m  object,  and  at 
fhe  same  time  revolve  it  while  it  is  formed  by  tke 
hand,  or  cut  by  a  tool,  is  as  old  as  the  art  of  pottery, 
and  is  illustrated  in  tlie  oldest  Egyptian  monu- 
Bwnts,  in  wbidi  ^  god  Ptidi  k  dwwn  in  Hn  aet«f 
moulding  man  upon  the  throwing  wheel.  It  is  a 
device  as  necessary  to  the  industrial  growth  of  man  as 
the  axe  or  the  ^de.  Its  use  by  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  pottery,  but  the  ancient 
(Greeks,  Chinese,  Africans,  and  Hindoos  used  lathes, 
for  wood  working  in  which  the  work  was  su^^nded 
on  horiflontal  enpports,  and  adapted  to  he  r^i^  by 
mem  of  a  rope  and  treadle  nnd  a  spring  bar,  im- 
pelled by  the  operator  as  he  ^  Id  the  cutting  tool  on 
the  object.  Joseph  Holteapffel  in  his  learned  woric 
mi  Turning  and  Mechanical  ManipuloHon,  f^m§  m 
list  of  old  publications  draeril.ing  inthes  for 
twnAlig  both  wood  and  melal.  Among  these  is 
SertaiB  Rchapper^  book  published  at  Frankfort,  la 
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1548  A  lathe  on  which  was  formed  wood  screws 
is  described  in  a  work  of  Jacques  Besson,  published 
at  Lyons,  France,  in  1582. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  on  exhibition  m  the  Ab- 
bott museum  of  the  Historical  Society,  New  York,  a 
bronze  drinking  vessel,  five  inches  in  diameter,  that 
was  exhumed  from  an  ancient  tomb  in  Thebes,  and 
which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  turned  on  a 
lathe.   It  is  thought  by  those  skilled  in  the  art  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  have  constructed  the  works 
of  metol  in  Solomon's  Temple  without  a  turnmg 
lathe.   One  of  the  earliest  published  descriptions  of 
a  metal  turning  lathe  in  its  leading  features  is  that 
found  in  a  book  pubKahed  in  London,  in  1677-83, 
by  Joseph  Moxon,  "  hydographer  "  to  King  Charles 
IL,  entitled,  If  ecAanicaZ  Exercises,  or  the  Doctrwe  of 
Handy  Works.    He  therein  also  desCTibed  a  ma- 
chine for  planing  metal    Although  there  is  some 
evidence  that  these  inventions  of  the  learned  genUe- 
man  were  made  and  put  to  some  use,  yet  they  were 
soon  forgotten  and  were  Ml  revived  until  a  century 
later,  when,  as  before  intimated,  the  steam  engine 
had  been  iantii  and  iwaoAed  the  power  for  work- 


^MTood-iMfil^  ll^lHMBts  in  which  the  cutting 
tool  was  carried  by  a  sliding  block  were  desciibed  in 
tke  English  patents  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Bent^ 
and  Joseph  Brmah,  in  ITW-M.    Bot  va^l 
,l,twj,  and  fairl>'  within  its  borders,  man  was  con- 
tent generally  to  use  the  metal  lathe  sim^lv  asa 
holding  and  tumiatf  support,  while  he 
skill  a»d  strength  «he  cotiM  eowaaad,  and  with  an 
«xpc»diture  of  time,  labour  and  patM?nce  truly  mar- 
v(llon>.,  held  and  guid«d  with  his  hands  thecuttmg 
tool  w*4h  wUi«U  the  wjfaired  fona  was  aa»  i^<« 
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or  from  the  slowly  turning  object  before  him.  The 
contrivance  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand 

"^"V  applying,  directing  and 

impelling  a  cutting  tool  to  the  surface  of  the  metal 
work  was  the  slide-rest    In  its  modern  successful 
automatic  form  Henry  Maudsley,  an  engineer  in 
London,  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  inventor,  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  century.  The  leading  feature  of  his 
lorm  of  this  device  consists  of  an  iron  block  which 
constitutes  the  rest,  cut  with  grooves  so  as  to  adapt 
It  to  ^ide  upon  Its  iron  supports,  means  to  secure 
the  cutting  tool  solidly  to  this  block,  and  two  screw 
liandles,  one  to  adjust  the  tool  towards  and  against 
the  object  to  be  cut  in  tho  lathe,  and  the  other  to 
«ade  the  rest  and  tool  lengthwise  as  the  work  pro- 
grcMes,  ^v'hlch  latter  motion  may  be  given  by  the 
Jiand,  or  effected  automatically  by  a  connection  of  the 
^kt^r         ^'^'^  ^^''^'^  ^"""^      rotating  object  ou 
A  vast  variety  of  inventions  and  operations  have 
been  effected  by  changes  in  these  main  features.  Of 
the  value  of  this  invention,  msmyth,  a  devoted  pupil 
ot  .Maudsley  and  himself  an  eminent  engineer  «n4 
inventor,  thus  writes:— "It  was  this  holding  of  a 
tool  by  means  of  an  iron  hand,  and  constraiuinir  it 
to  move  along  the  surface  of  ^  wwk  in  so  certain 
a  manner,  and  with  such  definite  and  precise  motion, 
which  formed  the  great  era  in  the  historj  c  f  mechan! 
Ml,  iBfltBiw^  M  we  Araeeforward  became  possessed, 
by  its  means,  of  the  power  of  opevatag  alike  on  #ie 
most  ponderous  or  delicate  pieces  of  machincrv  with 
a  degree  of  minute  precision  of  wt  ich  language  can- 
BOw  comnj  an  adeqvte  idea ;  and  n  many  cases  we 
have,  through  its  aj^eney,  equal  facility  in  carrvinjr 
ou  Uic  mm  perfect  workintMship  in  the  interior 
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u-    -  «r)iM«  neithw  the  band  uor 
parts  of  certain  machmes  wl^^^^^  .  ,  ^ 

Sxe  eye  T^if^J^^ed  S  v^ith  a  degree  of  a«- 
^  P««  f  ^^^'Tt^e  Twwer  of  transforming  our- 
curacy  as  if  we  ^^f^^^^'^d  so  apply  our  iabout 
selves  into  pigmy  ^'^^^^s  of  our  machinery." 
to  the  innermost  holes  and  corn^^^^^^^ 

The  scope  of  the  la^Ae,  ^"  ^^^^  ot 

tool,  by  its^P^^^;  :1hange  in  the  size  of 

steel  a  ponderons  g«^' ?'/y/drilli4  the  most  deU- 

pail.  t^P^^^JlXat  miu^^^^^^^  oflu  B«chanisms 
ct|»  portions  of  that  mosi  ^^^^^  marvel  of 

a  watch,  remxrvAs  one  of  tn«  ^j^^^j^ 
xuechanical  adaptation  ^^^^^'^j  i,ty  blows  upon 
„,ake.  the  earth  tremble  ^  and  cracks 

a  heated  mass  of  ^J^^.'.^^^,  f  e  ^.lightest  touch  of 
the  soft-shelled  nut  ^^^^^'^ '^%;;|iie  fruit, 
violence  upon  its  enclosed        frji  ^ 

The  adaptation  of  ^J^ Jj^^        ^  diapter  re- 

working  tools  will  be  referred  to  m 

lating  to  wood-working.  ^  ^  g^ide- 

FoUowing  the  invention  of     j^^"      is  stated 

rest,  came  fhe  -M^'^ZZT^^^  -  1841, 
in  Buchanan's  Pf^al  L^^ays,  p  constructing  the 

a  French  in  France,  em- 

Marly  Water  ^Vorks  on  the  bi^       wrought  iron 
ployed  a  machine  for  P^^amng  o  ^^^^^^^^ 

ful  metal-planing  ma^^^^^^^^^  ^/^^amah, 

England  from  ^fj^^^^'^tn^e,^^^ 

Clement,  ^^^^^^  u  j,'eansidered  how  m^S 

psd  a  few  iiwmm  """'^ 
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different  forms  are  essential  to  the  completion  of 
metal  machines  of  every  description,  the  usefulness 
of  machinery  that  will  produce  them  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  and  despatch  can  be  imagined.  The 
many  modifications  of  the  olauing  machine  havo 
names  that  indicate  to  the  workman  ihe  purpose  for 
which  they  are  adapted— as  the  jack,  a  amall  portable 
machine,  quick  and  handy;  the  jim  crow,  a  machine 
for  planing  both  ways  by  reversal  of  the  movement 
of  the  bed,  and  it  gets  its  name  because  it  can  "  wheel 
about  and  turn  about  and  do  just  so  " ;  the  key 
groove  machine,  the  milling  machine  with  a  serrated- 
faced  cutter  bar,  shaping  machine  and  shaping  bar, 
slotting  machine,  crank  planer,  screw  cutting,  car- 
wheel  turning,  bolt  and  nut  screwing,  etc. 

As  to  the  mutual  evolution  and  important  results 
of  these  combined  inventions,  the  slide-rest  and  the 
planer,  we  again  quote  Nasmyth: — 

"  The  first  planing  machine  enabled  us  to  produce 
the  second  still  better,  and  that  a  better  still,  and  then 
elide  rests  of  the  most  perfect  kind  came  streaming 
forth  from  them,  and  tliey  again  assisted  in  making 
better  still,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  engineering  business,  namely,  tool- 
making,  arose,  which  had  its  existence  not  merely 
owing  to  the  pre-eyistin-  demand  for  such  tools,  but 
Ml  fact  raised  a  dorr  and  of  its  own  creating.  One 
has  only  to  go  into  any  of  these  vast  establishments 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  thirty  years  to 
tnd  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fine  mechanisms  iu 
use  and  m  process  of  production  are  through  the 
agency,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  slide  rest  and  plan- 
tng  machine." 

Springing  out  of  these  inventions,  as  from  a 
Iruitfnl  soil,  came  the  metal-boring  machines,  ono 
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class  for  tnTning  tho  outside  of  cylinders  to  mtjke 
thorn  true,  and  another  chi83  for  boring  and  drillmg 
holes  through  solid  metal  plates.  The  P"nciple  of 
the  lathe  was  applied  to  those  machines  in  which  the 
shaft  carrying  the  cutting  or  boring  tool  was  held 
either  in  a  vertical  or  in  a  horizontal  position.  ^ 

Now  flowed  forth,  as  from  some  Vulcan's  titamo 
workshop,  machines  for  making  bolts  nuts,  rivets, 
serews,  chains,  staples,  car  wheels,  shafts,  etc.,  and 
other  machines  for  applying  them  to  the  objects  with 
which  they  were  to  be  used. 

The  progress  of  screw-making  had  been  such  that 
in  1840,  by  the  machines  then  in  use  for  cutting  slot- 
ting, shaving,  threading,  and  heading,  twenty  men 
and  boys  were  enabled  to  manufacture  20,000  screws 
in  a  day.  Thirty-five  years  later  two  girls  tending 
two  machines  were  enabled  to  manufacture  240,000 
screws  a  day.  Since  then  the  process  has  pro- 
ceeded at  even  a  greater  rate.  So  great  is  the  con- 
sumption of  screws  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible  to  supply  the  demand  by  the  processes  m  vogue 

sixty  years  ago.  ,  t:.  • 

lu  England's  first  great  International  I  air,  m 
18.^1,  a  new  world  of  metallurgical  products,  imple- 
ments, processes,  and  metal-working  tools,  were 
among  the  grand  results  of  tb-^  half  century  s  inven- 
tions which  were  exhibit.  .!  to  the  assembled  nations. 
The  leading  exhibitor  In  the  line  of  self-actmg 
lathes,  planing,slotting,  drilling  and  boring  niaclunes 
was  J.  Whitworth  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England. 
H'^re  wei-e  for  the  first  time  revealed  in  a  compact 
fonn  those  machines  which  shaped  metal  as  wood 
alone  had  been  previously  shaped.    But  another 
quarter  of  a  century  brought  still  grander  results, 
which  were  displayed  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  rhiladelphia,  in  187ft. 
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As  J.  Whitworth  &  Co.  were  the  leading  exhib- 
itor* at  London  in  1851,  so  were  William  Sellers  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Icadine  exhibitors  in  the 
1876  ohibition.  As  thdmii^f  the  progreaa  of  the 
century,  the  official  report,  made  in  this  class  by 
citizens  of  other  countries  than  America,  set  forth 
that  thia  eaMlrit  of  the  latter  company,  "inextentand 
value,  in  extraordinary  variety  and  originality,  was 
probably  withont  parallel  in  the  past  history  of  in- 
ternational exhibitions."  Language  seemed  to  be  in- 
adequate to  enable  the  eommittee  to  dkeerlbe  satie- 
factorily  tho  extreme  refinement  in  every  detail,  tho 
superior  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  iho 
mathematical  acenracy,  the  beautiful  outlines,  the 
perfection  in  strength  and  form,  and  the  scientific 
skill  displayed  in  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  thi* 
elasa  of  machinery  at  that  exhibition. 

An  exhibit  on  tiiat  oeeasion  made  by  Memrs. 
IToopes  &  Townscnd  of  Philadelphia  attracted  great 
attention  by  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fiow 
of  solid  metal,  so  well  expounded  by  that  eminent 
French  scientist,  M.  Trcsca,  was  therein  well  illus- 
trated. It  consisted  of  a  large  collection  of  bolts  and 
screws  which  had  been  cold-punched,  as  well  as  of 
elevator  and  carrier  chains,  the  links  of  which  had 
been  so  punched.  This  punching  of  the  cold  metal 
without  cutting,  boring,  drilling,  hammering,  or 
otherwise  shaping  the  metal,  was  indeed  a  revelation. 

So  also  at  this  Exhibition  was  a  finer  collection  of 
machine-made  horseshoes  than  had  ever  previously 
been  presented  to  the  world.  A  better  and  more  in- 
telligent and  refined  treatment  of  that  noble  animal, 
the  horse,  and  especially  in  the  care  of  his  feet,  had 
sprung  up  during  the  last  half  century,  conspicuously 
advocated  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  England,  and  followed 
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promptly  in  America  and  elsewhere.    Within  the 
fast  forty  years  nearly  two  hundred  patents  have 
been  tal<en  out  in  the  United  States  alone  for  ma- 
chines for  making  horseshoes.  Prejudices,  jealousies 
and  objections  of  all  kinds  were  raised  at  first  against 
the  machine-made  horseshoe,  as  well  as  the  horsesx  oe 
nail,  but  the  horses  have  won,  and  the  blacksmiths 
have  been  benefited  despite  their  early  objectaons. 
The  smiths  make  larger  incomes  in  buying  and  ap- 
plying the  machine-made  shoes.    The  shoes  are  not 
only  hammered  into  shape  on  tlie  machine,  but  there 
are  machines  for  stamping  them  out  from  metal  at 
a  single  blow;  for  compressing  several  thicknesses  of 
raw  hide  and  moulding  them  in  a  steel  mould,  pro- 
ducing a  light,  elastic  shoe,  and  without  calks;  fur- 
nishing shoes  for  defective  hoofs,  flexible  shoes  for 
the  relief  and  cure  of  contracted  or  flat  feet,  shoes 
formed  with  a  joint  at  the  toe,  and  light,  hard  shoes 

made  of  aluminium.  •      i.     i.  i 

Tube  Mflfcmr/.— Instead  of  heating  strips  of  metal 
and  welding  the  edges  together,  tubes  may  now  be 
made  seamless  by  rolling  the  heated  metal  around  a 
solid  heated  rod;  or  by  placing  a  hot  mgot  in  a  die 
and  forcing  a  mandrel  through  the  ingot.  And  as  to 
tube  and  metal  bending,  there  are  wonderful  niachines 
which  bend  sheets  of  metal  into  great  tubes,  funnels, 
ship  masts  and  cylinders.  ^ 

Welding— As  to  welding— the  seams,  instead  of 
being  hammered,  are  now  formed  by  melting  and  con- 
densing the  edges,  or  adjoining  parts,  by  the  electrio 

current.  .       j  i  «. 

Ann$aling  and  Tempering.— Stee\  wire  and  plates 
are  now  tempered  and  annealed  by  electricity.  It  is 
found  that  they  can  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
more  quickly  and  evenly  by  the  electric  current 
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passed  through  them  than  by  combustion,  and  the 
process  is  much  used  in  making  clock  and  watch 
springs. 

One  way  of  hardening  plates,  especially  armour 
plates,  by  what  is  called  the  Harveyized  process,  is 
by  embedding  the  face  of  the  plate  in  carbon,  pro- 
tecting back  and  eides  with  sand,  heating  to 
about  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron,  and  then  har* 
dening  the  face  by  cuilling,  or  otherwise. 

Coaling  with  Metal. — ^Although  covering  metal 
with  metal  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
times,  accomplished  by  heating  and  hammerings  it 
was  not  until  this  century  that  electro-plating,  and 
plating  chemical  processes,  as  by  dipping  the 
metal  into  certain  chemical  solutions,  and  by  the  use 
of  automatic  machinery,  were  adopted.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  that  Volta  discovered  that 
in  the  voltaic  battery  certain  metallic  salts  were  re- 
duced to  their  elements  and  deposited  at  the  nega- 
tive pole;  and  that  Wollaston  demonstrated  how  a 
silver  plate  in  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper  through 
which  a  current  was  passed  became  covered  with 
copper.  Then  in  1838,  Spencer  applied  these  prin- 
ciples in  making  casts,  and  Jacobi  in  Russia  shortly 
after  electro-gilded  a  dome  of  a  cathedral  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration 
of  the  vast  variety  of  processes  and  machines  for  coat- 
ing and  gilding  that  have  since  followed. 

Metal  Founding. — The  treatment  of  metal  after 
it  flows  from  the  furnaces,  or  is  poured  from  the 
crucibles  into  moulds,  by  the  operations  of  facing, 
drying,  covering,  casting  and  sti-ipping,  has  given 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  machines  and  methods  for 
casting  a  great  variety  of  objects.  The  most  inter- 
esting inventions  in  tiiis  class  have  ior  their  object 
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the  chilling,  or  chill  hardening,  of  the  outer  surfaces 
of  articles  which  are  suhject  to  the  most  and  hardest 
wear,  as  axle  boxes,  hammers,  anvils,  etc.,  which  is 
effected  by  exposing  the  red-hot  metal  to  a  blast  of 
cold  air,  or  by  introducing  a  piece  of  iron  into  a 
mould  containing  t^e  molten  metal. 

In  casting  ster,  ingots,  in  order  to  prodnce  a 
nniform  compact  structure,  Giers  of  Englandinvented 
"  soaking  pits  of  sand  "  into  which  the  ingot  from 
the  mould  is  placed  and  then  covered,  so  that  the 
heat  radiating  outward  re-heata  the  exterior,  and  the 
ingot  is  then  rolled  without  re-heating. 

Sheet  Metal  Ware.— Important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  line.  Wonderful  machines  have 
been  made  which,  receiving  within  them  a  piece  of 
flat  metal,  will,  by  a  single  blow  of  a  plunger  in  a  die, 
stamp  out  a  metal  can  or  box  with  tightly  closed 
seams,  and  all  ready  for  the  cover,  wWch  is  made  in 
another  similar  machine;  or  by  which  an  endless 
chain  of  cans  are  carried  into  a  machine  and  there 
automatically  soldered  at  their  seams;  and  anoAer 
which  solders  the  heads  on  filled  cans  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  fed  into  the  machine. 

Metal  Personal  Ware.— Buckles,  clasps,  hooks  and 
eyelets,  shanked  buttons,  and  similar  objects  are  now 
stamped  up  and  out,  without  more  manual  labour 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  machines  with  the 
metal,  and  to  take  care  of  the  completed  articles. 

Wire  Working.— "Not  only  unsightly  hut  useful 
barbed  wire  fences,  and  the  most  ornamental  wiro 
work  and  netting  for  many  purposes,  such  as  fences, 
screens,  cages,  etc.,  are  now  made  by  ingenious  ma- 
chines, and  not  by  hand  tools. 

In  stepping  into  some  one  of  the  great  modem 
works  where  varied  industries  are  carried  on  under 
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one  general  management,  one  cannot  help  realising 
the  vast  difference  between  old  systems  and  the  new. 
In  one  portion  of  the  establishment  the  crude  ores 
are  re<»ived  and  smelted  and  treated,  with  a  small 
force  and  with  ease,  until  the  polished  metal  is 
complete  and  ready  for  manipulation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  hundred  different  objects.  In  another 
part  ponderous  or  smaller  lathes  and  planing  ma- 
chines are  turning  forth  many  varied  forms;  in 
quiet  corners  the  boring  drilling,  and  riveting 
machines  are  doing  their  work  mthont  the  clang  of 
hammers;  in  another,  an  apparently  young  student 
is  conducting  the  scientific  operation  of  coating  or 
gilding  metals;  in  another,  girls  may  be  seen  with 
light  machines,  stamping,  or  burnishing,  or  assem- 
bling the  different  parts  of  finished  metal  ware ;  and 
the  motive  power  of  all  this  is  the  silent  but  all- 
powerful  electric  current  received  from  the  smooth- 
running  dynamo  giant  who  works  with  vast  but  un- 
seen energy  in.  a  den  by  himself,  not  a  smoky  or  a 
dingy  den,  but  light,  clean,  polished,  and  beautiful 
as  the  workshop  o£  a  god. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OBDVAHCB,  ABX8  A»D  EXPLOSIVES. 

ALTHOiTon  the  progrees  in  the  invention  of  ^e. 
arms  of  aU  descriptions  seems  slow  during  the  ages 
Pdfng  the  19thUury.  yeUt  will     *ound  on  m- 
Vestigation  that  no  art  progreased  faster  .  ^X^' 
art  was  spurred  to  activity  by  such  strong  mcentavea, 
and  nonelreceived  the  same  encouragement  and  reward 
for  its  development   The  art  of  war  was  the  trade 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  princely  was  the  reward  to 
the  subject  who  was  the  first  to  invent  the  most 
destructive  weapon.    Under  such  high  patronage 
most  of  the  ideas  and  principles  of  ordnance  now  pre- 
vailing were  discovered  or  suggested,  but  were  em- 
bodied for  the  most  part  in  rude  and  inefficient  con- 
trivances. ,11  * 

The  art  waited  for  its  success  on  the  development 
of  other  arts,  aud  on  the  mental  expansion  and  free- 
dom giving  rise  to  scientific  investigation  and  results. 

The  cannon  and  musket  themselves  became  the 
greatest  instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  new 
civilisation,  however  much  it  was  intended  other- 
wise by  their  kingly  proprietors,  and  the  new  civil- 
isation returned  the  compliment  through  its  trained 
intellects  by  giving  to  war  its  present  destructive 

efficiency.  ,  . 

To  this  efficiency,  great  as  the  paradox  may  seem, 
Peace  holds  what  quiet  fields  it  has,  or  will  have, 
until  most  men  learn  to  love  peace  and  hate  the  arts 
of  war. 
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As  to  the  Chinese  it  given  the  credit  for  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  so  they  must  also  be  regarded 
as  the  first  to  throw  projectiles  by  its  means.  But 
their  inventions  in  these  directions  may  be  claraed  as 

fireworks,  and  have  no  material  bearing  on  the  mod- 
ern art  of  Ordnance.  It  is  supposed  that  the  word 
"  cannon,"  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  "  cane," 
originally  signifying  a  hollow  reed ;  and  that  thne 
hollow  reeds  or  similar  tubes  closed  at  one  end  were 
used  to  fire  rockets  by  powder. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  practice  existed  among 
the  Chinese  as  early  as  969  A.D.  of  tying  rockets  to 
their  arrows  to  propel  them  to  greater  distances,  as 
well  as  for  incendiary  purposes. 

This  basic  idea  had  percolated  from  China  through 
India  to  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  had  developed  into  a  crude  artillery 
used  by  the  Moors  in  the  siege  of  Cordova  in  1280. 
The  Spaniards,  ihus  learning  the  use  of  the  cannon, 
turned  the  lesson  upon  their  instructors,  when  under 
Ferdinand  IV.  they  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors 
in  1309.  Then  the  knowledge  of  artillery  soon 
spread  throughout  Europe.  The  French  used  it  at 
■the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1338,  and  the  English 
had  three  small  guns  at  Crecy  in  1346.  These  an- 
tique guns  were  made  by  welding  longitudinal  bars 
of  iron  together  and  binding  them  by  iron  rings 
shrunk  on  while  hot.  Being  shaped  internally 
and  externally  like  an  apothecary's  mortar,  they 
were  called  mortars  or  bombards.  Some  were 
breech-loaders,  having  a  removable  chamber  at 
the  breech  into  which  the  charge  of  powder  was 
inserted  behind  the  ball.  The  balls  were  etone. 
These  early  cannon,  bombards,  and  mortars  were 
mounted  on  heavy  solid  wooden  frames  and  moved 
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with  great  difficulty  from  place  to  place.  Then  in 
the  fifteenth  centnry  they  commenced  to  make 
wrought-iron  cannon,  and  hollow  projectiles,  contain- 
ing a  bursting  charge  of  powder  to  be  exploded  by  a 
fuse  lit  before  the  shell  was  fired.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury cannon  were  cast. 

The  Hindoos,  when  their  acquaintance  was  made 
by  the  Europeans,  were  as  far  advanced  as  the  latter 
in  cannon  and  fire-arms.  One  cannon  was  found  at 
Bejapoor,  in  India,  cast  of  bronze,  bearing  date 
1548,  and  called  th'^  "  Master  of  the  Field,"  which 
weighed  89,600  pounds,  and  others  of  similar  size  of 
later  dates.  Great  cast  bronze  guns  of  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  Hindoo  guns  were  also  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Many  and  strange  were  the  names  given  by  -Euro- 
peans to  their  cannon  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  denote  their  size  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  they  carried:  such  as  the  Assick,  the  Bombard, 
the  Basilisk,  the  cannon  Royal,  or  Carthoun,  the  Cul- 
verin,  Demi-culverin,  Falcon,  Siren,  Serpentine,  etc. 

The  bombards  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  made 
so  large  and  heavy,  especially  in  France,  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  without  being  taken  apart. 

When  the  heavy,  unwieldy  bombards  with  ston« 
balls  were  used,  artillery  was  mostly  confined  to 
castles,  towns,  forts,  and  ships.  When  used  in  the 
field  they  were  dragged  about  by  many  yokes  of  oxen. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
France  under  Louis  XI.  had  learned  to  cast  lighter 
brass  cannon,  to  mount  them  on  carriages  that  could 
be  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  and  which  carriages 
had  trunnions  in  which  the  cannon  were  swung  so  as 
to  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  cast-iron  projectiles 
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lued  instead  of  ftones,  field  artillery  took  its 
rise,  and  by  its  use  the  maps  of  the  world  were 
changed.  Thus  with  their  artillery  the  French  un- 
der Charles  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Louis  XI.,  con- 
quered Italy. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Europe  was  busy  in 
adopting  these  and  other  changes.  Cannon  were 
made  of  all  sizes  and  calibres,  but  were  not  arranged 
in  iMttle  with  much  precision.  Case  shot  were  in- 
vented in  Germany  but  not  brought  into  general  \xse. 
Shells  were  invented  by  the  Itatians  and  fired  from 
Tn«  rtars,  but  their  mode  of  construction  was  preserved 
!  :eat  secrecy.  The  early  breech-loaders  had  been 
.  'cr-'ded,  as  it  was  not  known  how  to  make  the 

a  gas-tight,  and  the  explosions  rendered  the 
^UDB  more  dangerous  to  their  users  than  to  the 
enemy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Holland  began  to  make 
useful  mortar  shells  and  hand  grenades.  Maurice 
and  Henry  Frederick  of  Nassau,  and  Gustaye  Adol- 
phus,  made  many  improvements  in  the  sizes  and 
construction  of  cannon.  In  1674,  Coehorn,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  invented 
the  celebrated  mortar  which  bears  his  name,  and  the 
use  of  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
Dutch  also  invented  the  howitzer,  a  short  gun  in 
which  the  projectiles  could  be  introduced  by  hand. 
About  the  same  time  Comminges  of  France  invented 
mortars  which  threw  projectiles  weighing  660 
pounds.  In  this  part  of  that  century  also  great  im- 
provements were  made  under  Louis  XIV.  Limbers, 
by  which  the  front  part  of  the  gun  carriage  was  made 
separable  from  the  cannon  part  and  provided  with  the 
ammunition  chest;  the  prolonge,  a  cord  and  huok  by 
which  the  gun  part  could  be  moved  around  by  hand  j 
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and  the  elevtting  ■crew,  by  which  the  mnale  of  the 

eun  could  be  raised  or  depressed,— were  invented. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighttienth  century  it  was 
thought  by  artillerists  in  England  that  the  longer  the 
mm  the  farther  it  would  carry.  One,  called  Queen 
Ann's  Pocket  Piece "  still  preserved  at  Dover,  is 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  carries  a  ball  only  twenty- 
five  pounds  in  weight.  It  was  only  after  ropeated 
experiments  that  it  was  learned  that  the  shorter  guns 
carried  the  projectile  the  greatest  distance. 

The  greatest  improvements  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  made  by  Gribeauval,  the  celebrated  French 
artillerist,  about  1765.    He  had  guns  made  of  such 
material  and  of  such  size  as  to  adapt  them  to  ttte 
different  services  to  which  they  were  to  be  put,  as 
field,  siege,  garrison,  and  sea  coast.    He  gave  greater 
mobility  to  the  system  by  introducing  six-pound 
howitzers,  and  making  gun  carriages  lighter;  he  itt- 
trodttced  the  system  of  fixed  ammunition,  separate 
compartments  in  the  gun  carriages  for  the  pro- 
iectiles,  and  the  r'jarges  of  powder  in  paper  or  cloUi 
{mgs  or  cylindf     improved  the  construction  of  the 
elwating  screw,  adapted  the  tangent  scale,  formed 
the  artillery  into  horse  batteries,  and  devised  new 
equipments  and  a  new  system  of  tactics. 

It  was  with  GribeauvaVs  improved  system  that 
"Citizen  Bonaparte,  young  artillery  officer,  took 
Toulon;  with  which  the  same  young  "bronze  artil- 
lery officer"  let  go  his  great  guns  in  the  Cul-de-bao 
Dauphiii  against  the  church  of  St.  Roch;  on  the 
Port  Royal;  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique;  and 
the  thing  we  specifically  call  French  Kevolution  is 
blown  into  space  by  it,  and  became  a  thing  that  was. 

It  was  with  this  system  that  this  same  young  of- 
ficer won  his  first  brilUant  victories  in  Italy.  When 
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the  fruit  of  these  victories  had  heen  lost  during  his 
absence  he  reappeared  with  his  favorite  artillery,  and 
on  the  threshold  of  the  century,  in  May  1800,  at 
**  Firrt  Ckmiiil  of  the  BepuUio  **  re-achieved  at  Mar 
rengo  the  supremacy  of  France  over  Austria. 

As  to  tmall  arms,  as  before  suggested,  they  doubt- 
leat  had  their  origin  in  ihe  pnietioe  of  the  Chinese 
in  throwing  fire  balls  from  bamboo  barrels  by  the 
explosion  of  light  charges  of  powder,  as  illustrated  to 
this  day  in  what  are  known  as  "  Boman  Oandles.** 
Fire-crackers  and  grenades  were  also  known  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  Greeks. 

Among  ancient  fire-arms  the  principal  ones  were 
the  arqnebns,  also  bombardelle,  and  the  blunderbuss. 
They  were  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century  but 
were  not  much  used  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  guns  for  the  most  part  were  so  heavy  that  they 
had  to  be  rested  on  some  object  to  be  fired.  The 
soldiers  carried  a  sort  of  tripod  for  this  purpose. 
The  gun  was  fired  by  a  slow-burning  cord,  a  live 
coal,  a  lit  stidc,  or  a  long  rod  heated  at  one  end,  and 
called  a  matcl'  The  blunderbuss  was  invented  in 
Holland.  It  w  us  a  large,  short,  funnel-shaped  muz- 
zle-loader, and  loaded  with  nails,  slugs,  etc.  The  in- 
juries and  hardships  suffered  by  the  men  who  used 
it,  rather  than  by  the  enemy,  rendered  its  name  sig- 
nificant Among  the  earliest  fire-arms  of  this  period 
one  was  invented  which  was  a  breech-loader  and  re- 
volver. The  breech  had  four  chambers  and  was  ro- 
tated by  hand  on  an  arbour  parallel  to  the  barrel. 
The  extent  of  its  use  is  not  learned.  To  ignite  the 
powder  the  "  wheel-lock  "  and  "  snap-haunce  "  were 
invented  by  the  Germans  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  wheel  lock  consisted  of  a  furrowed  wheel  and  was 
turned  by  the  trigger  and  chain  against  a  fixed  piece 
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lish  could  be  induced  to        up  me 
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jm  when  the  trigger  wm  ired ;  «»* 
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l«.k       r/^r^riv^te  remote  locaUtiM. 
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S  keep  one  point  »"|  ^  "JT^Sf  ^^^^^^  of 
is  claimed  «  the  —n  of  A-«^  ^ 

Germany  m  * '^^  Motets  with  straight 

"^t:^  lo  U«       «ed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

•ma:r  "an^  rfot|t  the  Inaiau  war.  -id 
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celebrated  Englif pate  it  'No.  418,  of  May  15,  1718, 
for  "  A  Defence.'  "  ue  patent  start*  out  with  the 
motto: 

•  DefendlnK  King  George,  your  Country,  and  Lawefc 
I*  defeadiiig  YoosmIvm  ud  Piotastant  Caxm," 

It  proceeda  to  describe  a  "  Portable  Gun  or  Ma- 
chine "  having  a  single  barrel,  with  a  set  of  romova- 
blo  chambers  which  are  charged  with  bullets  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  gnn,  a  handle  to  tnra  the 
chambers  to  bring  each  eliar  in  line  -'th  the 
barrel,  a  tripod  on  which  the  gan  is  moi.  d  and 
on  whidi  it  is  to  be  turned,  a  sere  v  for  .uvating 
and  turning  the  gun  in  diflFerent  dir^ftions,  a  set  of 
square  chambers  "  for  shooting  squai  h\\\ets  against 
Turks,"  a  set  of  round  chax;  x  *s  "  for  s'looting  round 
bullets  a**  inrt  the  Christiaiis;'*  and  separate  draw- 
ings show  the  square  bnlleta  for  the  Turks  and  the 
round  bullets  for  the  Christians.  History  is  silent  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Pnekle's  patent  was  put  in  practice, 
but  it  contained  the  germs  of  some  modem  invcntiona. 

Among  the  first  inventions  of  the.  century  was  a 
very  important  one  made  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  a  Scotchman,  who  in  1808  invented  the 
percussion  principle  in  fire-arms.  In  1807  he  pat- 
ented in  England  detonating  pow'er  and  pellets 
which  were  used  for  artillery.  About  1808  General 
Shrapnel  of  the  English  army  invented  the  cele- 
brated shell  known  by  his  name.  It  then  consisted 
of  a  comparatively  thin  shell  filled  with  bullets,  hav- 
ing a  fuse  Kt  by  the  firing  of  the  gun,  and  adapted 
to  explode  the  shell  in  front  of  the  object  fired  at 
This  fuse  was  superseded  by  one  invented  by  Gen- 
eral Bormann  of  Belgium,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
▼aloe  id  case  shot. 

s 
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In  1814  Joshua  Shaw  of  England  invented  tie 
percussion  cap.    Thus,  by      injection  of  the  per- 
cussion principle  by  Forsyth,  and  that  little  coppei 
cyHnder  of  Shaw,  having  a  flake  of  fulminating 
liwder  inside  and  adapted  to  fit  the  nipple  of  a  gun 
ind  be  exploded  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  was 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  old  flint-locks  with 
which  the  greatest  battles  of  the  world  had  been  and 
were  at  that  time  being  fought    The  advantages 
gained  by  the  cap  were  the  certain  and  instantaneous 
Ire,  the  saving  in  time,  power,  and  powder  obtained 
by  making  smaller  the  oriflce  through  which  the  ig- 
idtion  was  introduced,  and  the  protection  from 
moisture  given  by  the  covering  cap.    And  yet  so  slow 
is  the  growth  of  inventions  sometimes  that  all 
Europe  continued  to  make  the  flint-locks  for  many 
years  after  the  percussion  cap  was  invented;  and 
General  Scott,  in  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  1847,  declined  to  give  the  army  the 
percussion  cap  musket.    The  cap  suggested  the  ne- 
TOSsity  and  invention  of  machines  for  making  them 
quickly  and  in  great  quantities.  ^ 

The  celebrated  "  Colt's  "  revolver  was  invented  by 
Colonel  Samuel  Colt  of  the  United  States,  m  1835 
He  continued  to  improve  it,  and  in  1851  exhibited 
it  at  the  World's  Fair,  London,  where  it  excited  great 
surprise  and  attention.  Since  then  the  revolver  has 
become  a  great  weapon  in  both  private  and  public 
warfare.  The  next  great  inventions  in  small  arms 
were  the  readoption  and  improvement  of  the  breech- 
loader, the  making  of  metallic  cartridges,  the  maga- 
zine gun,  smokeless  powder  and  other  explosives,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made.  _ 

To  return  to  cannons:— In  1812  Colonel  Bom- 
ford,  an  American  officer,  invented  what  is  called  the 
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''Colmnbiad/'  a  kind  of  cannon  best  adapted  for  sea- 
coast  purposes.  They  are  long-chambered  pieces, 
combining  certain  qualities  of  the  gun,  howitzer  and 
mortar,  and  capable  of  projecting  shells  and  solid 
shot  with  heavy  charges  of  powder  at  high  angles  of 
elevation,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  defend  narrow 
channels  and  sea-coast  defences.  A  similar  gun  was 
invented  by  General  Paixhans  of  the  French  army  in 
1822.  The  adoption  of  the  Paixhans  long-chambered 
guns,  designed  to  t!  ^w  heavy  shells  horizontally  as 
well  as  at  a  slight  elevation  and  as  easily  as  solid 
shot,  was  attended  with  great  results.  Used  by  the 
French  in  1832,  in  the  quick  victorious  siege  of  Ant- 
werp, by  the  allies  at  Sebastopol,  where  the  whole 
Eussian  fleet  was  destroyed  in  about  an  hour,  and 
in  the  fight  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the  doomed  Ala- 
bama off  Cherbourg  in  the  American  civil  war,  it 
forced  inventors  in  the  different  countries  to  devise 
new  and  better  armour  for  the  defence  of  ships. 
Thi,'  was  followed  by  guns  of  still  greater  penetra- 
tive power.  Then  as  another  result  effected  by  these 
greater  guns  came  the  passing  away  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned brick  and  stone  forts  as  a  means  of  defence. 

In  an  interesting  address  by  Major  Clarence  E. 
Dutton  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.S.A.,  at  the 
Centennial  Patent  Congress  at  Washington  in  1891, 
he  thus  stated  what  the  fundamental  improvements 
were  that  have  characterised  the  modem  ordnance 
during  the  century: 

1.  The  regulation  and  control  of  the  action  of  gun- 
powder in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  less  strain  upon 
the  gun,  and  to  impart  more  energy  to  the  projectile. 

2.  To  so  construct  the  gun  as  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  strain  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  walls 
which  had  borne  too  much  of  it,  to  the  exterior  parts 
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which  had  borne  too  little,  thus  nearly  equalising 
the  strain  throughout  the  entire  thicknes*  of  the 
walls* 

3  To  provide  a  metal  which  should  be  at  once 
stronger  and  safer  than  any  which  had  been  used  be- 

^°?n  the  United  States  General  Kodman,  "  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  armed  science,"  commenced  about 
1847  a  series  of  investigations  and  experiments  on 
the  power  and  action  of  gunpowder  and  the  strains 
received  by  every  part  of  the  gun  by  the  exploding 
gases,  of  very  great  importance ;  and  in  this  matter  he 
was  assisted  greatly  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Woodbridge,  who 
invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  termed  a  "  piezome- 
ter," or  a  pressure  measurer,  by  which  the  pressure 
of  the  gases  at  the  various  parts  of  the  gun  was  de- 
termined with  mathematical  certainty. 

Dr.  Woodbridge  also  added  greatly  to  the  success 
of  rifled  cannon.    The  success  in  rifling  small  arms, 
by  which  an  elongated  ball  is  made  to  retain  the  same 
end  foremost  during  its  flight,  led  again  to  the  at- 
tempts of  rifling  cannon  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
were  finally  successful.    But  this  success  was  due 
not  to  the  spiral  grooves  in  the  cannon  bore,  but  in 
attachments  to  the  ball  compelling  it  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  grooves  and  giving  it  the  proper  initial 
movement.    The  trouble  with  these  attachments  was 
that  they  were  either  stripped  off,  or  stripped  away, 
by  the  gim  spirals.  Woodbridge  in  1850  overcame  the 
difiiculty  by  inventing  an  improved  sabot,  consisting 
of  a  ring  composed  of  metal  softer  than  the  pro- 
jectile or  cannon,  fixed  on  the  inner  end  of  the  pro- 
jectile and  grooved  at  its  rear  end,  so  that  when 
the  gun  is  fired  and  the  ball  driven  forward  these 
^vet  expand,  acting  valvnlarly  to  fill  the  groovea 
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in  the  ^n,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  the  gases, 
while  the  ring  at  the  same  time  is  forced  forward  on 
to  the  shell  so  tightly  and  forcibly  that  the  projectile 
is  invariably  given  a  rotary  motion  and  made  to 
advance  strictly  in  the  line  of  axis  of  the  bore,  and 
in  the  same  line  during  the  course  of  its  flight.  This 
invention  in  principle  has  been  followed  ever  since, 
although  other  forms  have  been  given  the  sabot,  and 
it  is  due  to  this  invention  that  modem  rifled  cannon 
have  been  so  wonderfully  accurate  in  range  and  effi- 
cient in  the  penetrating  and  destructive  power  both 
on  sea  and  land. 

Woodbridge  also  invented  the  rvire-wound  cannon, 
and  a  machine  for  winding  the  wire  upon  the  gun, 
thus  giving  the  breach  part,  especially,  immense 
strength. 

In  England,  among  the  first  notable  and  greater 
inventors  in  ordnance  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  a  period  which  embraces  the  reduction  to 
practice  of  the  most  wonderful  and  successful  in- 
ventions in  weapons  of  war  which  the  world  had  up 
to  that  time  seen,  are  Lancaster,  who  invented 
the  elliptical  bore;  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who, 
commencing  in  1885,  constructed  a  gun  built  of 
wrought-iron  bars  twisted  into  coils  and  applied 
over  a  steel  core  and  bound  by  one  or  more  wrought- 
iron  rings,  all  applied  at  white  heat  and  shrunk  on 
by  contraction  due  to  cooling,  by  which  method 
smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading  cannon  of  immense  cal- 
ibre, one  weighing  one  hundred  tons,  were  made. 
They  were  followed  by  Armstrong,  inventor  of 
breech-loaders ;  Blakely,  inventor  of  cannon  made  of 
steel  tubes  and  an  outer  jacket  of  cast  iron;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Whitwortb,  inventor  of  most  powerful  steel 
cannon  and  compressed  steel  projectiles. 
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In  Germany,  Friedrich  Krupp  at  Essen,  Prussia, 

invented  and  introduced  such  improvements  m 
breech-loading  cannon  as  revolutionised  the  manu- 
facture of  that  species  of  ordnance,  and  established 
the  foundation  oi  the  greatest  ordnance  works  in  the 
world.    The  first  of  his  great  breech-loading  steel 
ffuns  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. 
A  Krupp  gun  finished  at  Essen  in  the  TO's  was  then 
the  largest  steel  gun  the  world  had  ever  seen.  It 
weighed  seventy-two  tons,  and  was  thirty-two  feet 
long    The  charge  consisted  of  385  pounds  of  pow- 
der, the  shell  weighed  1,660  pounds,  having  a  burst- 
ing charge  of  powder  of  22  pounds,  and  a  velocity  of 
1,640  feet  per  second.    It  was  estimated  that  if  the 
gun  were  fired  at  an  angle  of  43°  the  shell  would  be 
carried  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.    It  was  in  the 
Krupp  guns,  and  also  in  the  Armstrong  breech- 
loaders, that  a  simple  feature  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced  which  proved  of  immense  importance  m 
giving  great  additional  expansive  force  to  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder.    This  was  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  powder  chamber  so  as  to  allow  a  vacant 
space  in  it  unfilled  with  powder. 

In  the  United  States,  Eodman,  commencing  m 
1847,  and  Dahlgren  in  1850,  and  Parrott  in  1860, 
invented  and  introduced  some  noticeable  improve- 
ments in  cast-iron,  smooth-bore,  and  rifled  cannon. 

In  France  General  Paixhana  and  Colonel  TreuiUe 
de  Beaulieu  improved  the  shells  and  ordnance. 

The  latest  improvements  in  cannon  indicate  that 
the  old  smooth-bore  muzzle-loader  guns  are  to  be  en- 
tirely superseded  by  breech-loaders,  just  as  in  small 
arms  the  muzzle-loading  mtttket  has  given  way  to 
the  breech-loading  rifle. 

A  single  lever  is  now  employed,  a  single  turn  of 
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which  will  close  or  open  the  breech,  ane  when  opened 
expel  the  shell  by  the  same  movement.  Formerly 
breech-loaders  were  confined  to  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance; now  they  are  a  part  of  the  lightest  field  pieces. 

As  to  the  operation  of  those  immense  guns  above 
referred  to,  which  constitute  principally  sea-coast 
defences  and  the  heavy  armament  for  forts,  gun 
carriages  have  been  invented  whereby  the  huge  guns 
are  quickly  raised  from  behind  immense  embrasures 
by  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  cylinders,  quickly  fired 
(the  range  having  been  before  accurately  ascer- 
tained) and  then  as  quickly  lowered  out  of  sight,  the 
latter  movement  being  aided  by  the  recoil  action  of 
the  gun. 

It  is  essential  that  the  full  force  of  the  gases  of  ex- 
plosion shall  be  exerted  against  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  therefore  all  escape  of  such  gases  be  pre- 
vented. To  this  end  valuable  improvements  in  gas 
checks  have  been  made, — one  kind  consisting  of  an 
annular  canvas  sack  containing  asbestos  and  tallow 
placed  between  the  front  face  of  the  breoch  block 
and  a  mushroom-shaped  piece,  against  which  the  ex- 
plosion impinges. 

As  among  projectiles  and  shells  for  cannon  those 
have  been  invented  which  are  loaded  with  dynamite 
or  other  high  explosive,  a  new  class  of  Compressed 
air  ordnance  has  been  started,  in  which  air  or  gas  is 
used  for  the  propellirg  power  in  place  of  powder, 
whereby  the  chances  '  )f  exploding  such  shells  in  the 
bore  of  the  gun  are  greatly  lessened. 

The  construction  of  metals,  both  for  cannon  to  re- 
sist most  intense  explosives  and  for  plates  to  resist 
the  penetration  of  the  best  project ilo<',  have  received 
great  attention.  They  are  matters  pertaining  to 
metallurgy,  and  are  treated  of  under  that  head.  Tho 
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Strife  still  continues  between  impenetrable  armour 
plate  and  irresistible  projectiles.  Within  the  last 
decade  or  so  shells  have  been  invented  with  the  design 
simply  to  shatter  or  fracture  the  plate  by  which  the 
way  is  broken  for  subsequent  shots.  Other  shells 
have  been  invented  carrying  a  high  explosive  and  cap- 
able of  penetrating  armour  plates  of  great  thickness, 
and  exploding  after  such  penetration  has  taken  place. 

A  great  accompaniment  to  artillery  is  "  The 
Range  Finder,"  a  telescopic  apparatus  for  ascertain- 
ing accurately  the  location  and  distance  of  objects  to 
be  fired  at. 

Returning  to  small  arms, — at  the  time  percussion 
caps  were  invented  in  England,  1803-1814,  John 
H.  Hall  of  the  United  States  invented  a  breech-load- 
ing rifle.    It  wc  ,  in  substance  an  ordinary  musket 
cut  in  two  at  the  breech,  with  the  rear  piece  connected 
by  a  hinge  and  trunnion  to  the  front  piece,  the  bore 
of  the  two  pieces  being  in  line  when  clamped,  and 
the  ball  and  cartridge  inserted  when  the  chamber 
was  thrown  up.    A  large  number  were  at  once  man- 
ufactured and  used  in  the  U.S.  Army.    A  smaller 
size,  called  carbines,  were  used  by  themounted  troops. 
After  about  twenty  years'  use  these  guns  began  to  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  in  some  respects,  and  their 
manufacture  and  use  stopped,  although  the  carbines 
continued  in  use  to  some  extent  in  the  cavalry.  A 
breech-loading  rifle  was  also  invented  by  Colonel 
Pauly  of  France  in  1812,  and  improved  by  Dreyse 
in  1835 ;  also  in  Xorway  in  1838,  and  in  a  few  years 
adopted  by  Sweden  as  superior  to  all  muzzle-load- 
ing arms.    About  1841  the  celebrated  "Needle 
Gui     was  invented  in  Prussia,  and  its  superiority 
over  all  muzzle-loaders  was  demonstrated  in  1848  in 
the  first  Schlesvsdg-Holstein  war. 
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Cartridges,  in  which  the  ball  and  powder  were  se- 
cured together  in  one  package,  were  old  in  artillery, 
as  has  been  ghown,  but  their  use  for  small  arms  is  a 
later  invention.  Metallic  cartridges,  made  of  sheet 
metal  with  a  fulminate  cap  in  one  end  and  a  rim 
on  the  end  of  the  shell  by  which  it  could  be  ex- 
tracted after  the  explosion,  were  invented  by  nu- 
merous persons  in  Europe  and  America  during  the 
evolution  of  the  breech-loader.  Combined  metal  case 
and  paper  patented  in  England  in  1^16,  and  nur 
merous  wholly  metallic  cartridge  shells  were  pat- 
ented in  England,  France,  and  United  States  be- 
tween 1840  and  1860.  M.  Lefaucheux  of  Franc, 
in  the  later  period,  devised  a  metal  gas  duck  cart- 
ridge which  was  a  great  advance. 

A  number  of  inventors  in  the  United  States  besides 
Hall  had  produced  breech-loading  small  arms  before 
the  Civil  War  of  1861,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Colt's  revolver  and  Sharp's  carbine,  the  latter  used 
by  the  cavalry  to  a  small  extent,  none  were  first  adopt- 
ed in  that  great  conflict.  Later,  the  Henry  or  Win- 
chester breech-loading  rifle  and  the  Spencer  mag- 
azine gun  were  introduced  and  did  good  service.  But 
the  whole  known  system  of  breech-loading  small 
arms  was  officially  condemned  by  the  U.S.  Military 
authorities  previous  to  that  war.  The  absence  of 
machines  to  make  a  suitable  cartridge  in  large  quan- 
tities and  vast  immediate  necessities  compelled  the 
authorities  to  ignore  the  tested  Prussian  and  Swedish 
breech-loaders  and  those  of  their  own  countrymen 
and  to  ransack  Europe  for  muskets  of  ancient  pat- 
tern. These  were  worked  by  the  soldiers  under  the 
ancient  tactics,  of  load,  ram,  charge  and  fire,  imtil 
a  stray  bullet  struck  the  ramrod,  or  the  discharge  of 
a  few  rammed  cartri^es  so  over-heated  the  musket 
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as  to  thereby  dispense  with  the  soldier  ind  his  gnu 
for  further  service  in  that  field.  However,  private 
individuals  und  companies  continued  to  invent  and 
improve,  and  the  civil  war  in  America  revoliitionised 
the  systems  of  warfare  and  its  weapons.  The  wooden 
walls  of  the  navies  disappeared  as  a  defence  after  the 
conflict  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and 
muzzle-loading  muskets  became  things  of  the  past. 

Torpedoes,  both  stationary  and  movable,  then  be- 
came a  successful  weapon  of  warfare.  Soon  after 
that  war,  and  when  the  United  States  had  adopted  the 
Springfield  breech-loading  rifie,  the  works  at  Spring- 
field were  equipped  with  nearly  forty  different  ma- 
chines, each  for  making  a  separate  part  of  a  gun  in 
great  quantities.  Many  of  these  had  been  invented 
by  Thomas  Blanchard  forty  years  before.  That  great 
inventor  of  labour-saving  machinery  had  then  de- 
signed machines  for  the  shaping  and  making  of  gun 
stocks  and  for  forming  the  accompanying  parts. 
Blanchard  was  a  contemporary  of  Hall,  and  Hall,  to 
perfect  his  breech-loader,  was  the  first  to  invent  ma- 
chines for  making  its  various  parts.  His  was  the 
first  interchangeable  systm  in  the  making  of  small 
arms. 

Army  oflScers  had  come  to  regard  "  the  gun  as  only 
the  casket  while  the  cartridge  is  the  jewel and  to 
this  end  J.  G.  Gill  at  the  U.S.  Arsenal  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  devised  a  series  of  cartridge-making 
machines  which  ranked  among  the  hi^est  triumphs 
of  American  invention. 

The  single  breech-loader  is  now  being  succeeded 
by  the  magazine  gun,  by  which  a  supply  of  cartridges 
in  a  chamber  is  automatically  fed  into  the  barrel. 
The  Springfield  has  been  remodelled  as  a  magazine 
loader.  Among  later  types  of  repeating  rifles,  known 
from  the  names  of  tbeir  inventors,  are  the  "  Krag- 
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Jorgensen,"  and  the  "Mauser,"  and  the  crack  of 
these  is  heard  around  the  world.  Modern  rifles  are 
rendered  more  deadly  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
loaded  and  fired  in  a  recumbent  positicm,  and  with 
smokeless  powder,  by  which  the  soldier  and  his 
location  remain  concealed  from  his  foe. 

The  recoil  of  the  gun  in  both  large  and  small  arms 
is  now  utilised  to  expel  the  fired  cartridge  shell,  and 
to  withdraw  a  fresh  one  from  its  magazine  and  pi  nee 
it  in  position  in  the  chamber.  Compressed  air  and  ex- 
plosive gases  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  small  electric  battery  has  been  placed  in  the  stock 
to  explode  the  cartridge  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

Sporting  guns  have  kept  pace  with  other  small 
arms  in  improvements,  and  among  modem  forms  are 
those  which  discharge  in  alternative  succession  the 
two  barrels  by  a  single  trigger.  Revolvers  have  been 
improved  and  the  Smith  and  Wesson  is  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  idea  of  Machine  Ouns,  or  Mitrailleuses,  was 
not  a  new  one,  as  we  have  seen  from  Puckle's  cele- 
brated patent  of  1718.  Also  history  mentions  a  gun 
composed  of  four  breech-loading  tubes  of  small  cali- 
bre, placed  on  a  two-wheeled  cart  used  in  Flanders  as 
early  as  1347,  and  of  four-tubed  guns  used  by  the 
Scotch  during  the  civil  war  in  1644.  The  machine 
gun  invented  by  Dr.  Gatling  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War  and  subsequently  perfected, 
has  become  a  part  of  the  armament  of  every  civilised 
nation.  The  object  of  the  gun  is  to  combine  in  one 
piece  the  destructive  effect  of  a  great  many,  and  to 
throw  a  continuous  hail  of  projectiles.  The  gun  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod ;  the  cartridges  are  etmtained  in 
a  hopper  mounted  on  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  are 
fed  from  locks  into  the  barrels  (which  are  usually 
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five  or  ten  in  number)  as  the  lodtt  and  Wis  re- 
Tolved  by  a  hand  crank.  As  the  handle  is  turned 
the  cartridges  are  first  given  a  forward  motion,  which 
thrusts  them  into  the  barrels,  closes  the  breech  and 
fires  the  cartridges  in  succession,  and  then  a  backward 
motion  which  extracts  the  empty  shells.  The  gun 
weighs  one  hundred  pounds  and  firing  niay  bekept 
up  with  a  ten-barreled  gun  at  one  thousand  shots  a 

^^'^e  ' Tlotchhiss  revolving  cannon  is  another  cele- 
brated American  production  named  from  its  ii^ 
ventor,  and  constructed  to  throw  heavier  projectiles 
than  the  Gatling.  It  also  has  revolving  barrels  and 
great  solidity  in  the  breech  mechanism.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  of  great  service  m  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  torpedo  boats.  It  is  adapted  to  fire  long- 
range  shells  with  great  rapidity  and  powerful  effect, 
and  is  exceedingly  efficient  in  defence  of  ditches  and 

entrenchments.  ^  j* 

Explosives.— The  desire  to  make  the  most  effective 
explosives  for  gunnery  led  to  their  invention  not  only 
for  that  purpose  but  for  the  more  peaceful  pursuit 
of  blasting.    Gun  Cotton,  that  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  cotton,  made  by  Schonbein  in  1846,  and  ex- 
perimented with  for  a  long  time  as  a  8«^tit«^e  for 
gunpowder  in  cannon  and  small  arms  and  finally  dis- 
carded for  that  purpose,  is  now  being  again  revived, 
but  used  chiefly  for  blasting.    This  was  followed  by 
the  discovery  of  nitroglycerine,  a  still  more  powerful 
explosive  agent— too  powerful  and  uncontrollable  for 
guns  as  originally  made.    They  did  not  supersede 
gunpowder,  but  smokeless  powders  have  come,  con- 
taining  nitroHsellulose,  or  nitro-glycenne  rendered 
plastic,  coherent  and  homogeneous,  and  converted  into 
rods  or  grains  of  free  running  powder,  to  aid  the 
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breech-loaders  and  magazine  gnns,  while  the  high  cx- 
plosives,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  dual- 
iue,  etc,  have  become  the  favorite  agencies  for  those 
iweiul  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  the  Torpe- 
does.  From  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, stationary  and  floating  chambers  and  mines 
of  powder,  to  be  discharged  in  early  times  by  fuseti 
(later  by  percnssion  or  electricity),  hare  eodtted,  hat 
modem  inventions  have  rendered  them  of  more  fear- 
ful importance  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  before  this 
century.  The  latMt  invention  in  this  dass  is  the 
tubmarine  torpedo  boat,  which,  moving  rapidfy  to- 
wards an  enemy's  vessel,  suddenly  disapyiears  from 
sight  beneath  the  water,  and  strikes  the  vessel  at  its 
lowest  or  most  vulnerable  point. 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  all  this  vast  array 
of  modem  implements  of  destruction  is  to  lessen  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  shorten  war,  mitigate  its 
horrors  and  tend  toward  peace,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  All  these  desirable  results  have  been  ac- 
complished whenever  the  new  inventions  of  import- 
ance have  been  used.  Warlike  Tribes  "  have  been 
put  to  flight  so  easily  by  civilised  armies  in  modem 
times  that  such  tribes  have  been  doubted  as  possess- 
ing their  boasted  or  even  natural  courage.  Nations 
with  a  glorious  past  as  to  bravery  but  with  a  poor 
armament  have  gone  down  sudd"- "  before  smaller 
forces  armed  with  modern  ora  m  The  results 
would  have  been  reversed,  and  j  derision  would 
have  proceeded  from  the  other  side,  if  the  conditions 
had  boon  reversed,  and  those  tribes  and  brave  people-^ 
been  armed  with  the  best  weapons  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  use.  The  courage  of  the  majority  of  men  on 
the  battle-field  is  begot  of  confidence  and  enthiisiasm, 
but  this  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  however  great 
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the  cause,  >oon  fail,  and  diwretlon  beoomtt  tlie  brt- 
ter  put  <i  T«l<mr,  if  men  find  that  their  weapons  are 
weakand  nseless  against  vasily  superior  arms  of  the 
enemy.  The  slaughter  and  destruction  in  a  few 
hours  with  modem  weapons  may  not  he  more  terrible 
than  conld  he  inflicted  with  the  old  arms  hy  far 
irreater  forces  at  close  quarters  in  a  greater  length  of 
time  in  the  past,  but  the  end  comes  sooner;  and  the 
nrolonffation  of  the  struggle  with  renewed  sacrifices  of 
ffife,  and  the  long  continued  and  exhausting  cam- 
naim  giving  rise  to  diseases  more  destructive  than 
SSt7  shell,  are  thereby  greatly  lessened,  if  not  tlto- 
gethar  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

TAPES  AKO  PRIXTIXa. 

Paper-making. — "The  art  preservative  of  all  arts  " 
—itself  must  have  means  of  preservation,  and  hence 
the  art  of  paper-making  precedes  the  art  of  printing. 

It  was  Pliny  who  wrote,  at  the  beginning  A  the 
Christian  era,  that  "  All  the  usages  of  civilised  life 
depend  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  employment 
of  paper.  At  all  events  the  zemmbrance  <^  past 
«Tait8." 

Naturally  to  the  Chine!>^,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Egyptian,  we  go  with  inquiries  as  to  origin,  and  find 
that  as  to  both  arts  they  were  making  the  most  deli- 
cate paper  from  wood  and  vegetable  fibres  and  print- 
ing with  great  nicety,  long  before  Europeans  had 
even  learned  to  use  papyrus  or  parchment  or  had 
oonceived  the  idea  of  type. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  wasp  alone  preceded  the 
ancient  Orientals  in  the  making  of  paper.  Its  gray 
shingled  house  made  in  layers,  worked  up  into  paper 
by  a  master  hand  from  decayed  wood,  pulped,  and 
glutinised,  waterproofed,  with  internal  tiers  of  cham- 
bers, a  fortress,  a  home,  and  an  airy  habitation,  is 
still  beyond  the  power  of  human  invention  to  repro- 
duce. 

Papyrus — ^the  paper  of  the  Egyptians :  Not  only 
their  paper,  but  its  pith  one  of  their  articles  of  food, 
and  its  outer  portions  material  for  paper,  boxes,  bas- 
kets, boats,  mats,  medicines,  cloths  and  other  articles 
of  mt^irchandise: 
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Once  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Nile,  now  no  longer 
growing  there.  On  its  fragile  leaves  were  recorded 
and  preserved  the  ancient  literatures— the  records  ot 
dynasties— the  songs  of  the  Hebrew  prophets— the 
early  annals  of  Greece  and  Kome— the  vast,  lost 
tomes  of  Alexandria.  Those  which  were  fortunately 
preserved  and  transferred  to  more  enduring  forms 
now  constitute  the  greater  part  of  all  we  have  of  the 
writings  of  those  departed  ages. 

In  making  paper  from  papyrus,  the  inner  portion 
next  to  the  pith  was  separated  into  thin  leaves;  these 
were  laid  in  two  or  more  layers,  moistened  and 
pressed  together  to  form  a  leaf;  two  or  more  leaves 
Suited  at  their  edges  if  desired,  or  end  to  end,  beaten 
smooth  with  a  mallet,  polished  with  a  piece  of  iron  or 
shell,  the  ends,  or  sides,  or  both,  of  the  sheet  some- 
times  neatly  ornamented,  and  then  rolled  on  a  wooden 
cylindfcv.  The  Romans  and  other  ancient  nations 
imported  most  of  their  papyrus  from  Egypt,  although 
raising  it  to  considerable  extent  in  their  own  8wamp& 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  conquered 
Egypt  and  carried  back  therefrom,  papyrus,  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  paper  from  it  to  Europe. 

Parchment  manufactured  from  the  skins  of  young 
calves,  kids,  lambs,  sheep,  and  goats,  was  an  early 
rival  of  papyrus,  and  was  known  and  used  in  Europe 
before  papyrus  was  there  introduced. 

The  softening  of  vegetable  and  woody  fibre  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  flax  and  raw  cotton  and  rags,  and  reducing 
it  into  pulp,  drying,  beating,  and  rolling  it  into  pa- 
-  •,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  to  Europe  by  the 
iuu-oduction  of  papyrus,  for  we  learn  of  the  first 
appearance  of  such  paper  by  the  Arabians,  Saracens, 
Spaniards  and  the  French  along  through  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Papyrui 
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does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  superseded 
until  the  twelfth  century. 

Public  documents  are  still  extant  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  on  paper  made  from  flax  and  rags ; 
and  paper  mills  began  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
Germany  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  the 
fibre  was  reduced  to  pulp  by  stampers.  England  be- 
gan to  make  paper  in  the  next  century.  Pulping  the 
fibre  by  softening  it  in  water  and  beating  the  same 
had  then  been  practised  for  four  centuries.  Rollers 
in  the  mills  for  rolling  the  pulp  into  sheets  were  in- 
troduced in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  paper  makers 
began  to  distinguish  their  goods  from  l^ose  made  by 
others  by  water  marks  impressed  in  the  pulp  sheets. 
The  jug  and  the  pot  was  one  favourite  water  mark  in 
that  century,  succeeded  by  a  fool's  cap,  which  name 
has  since  adhered  to  paper  of  a  certain  size,  with  or 
without  the  cap.  So  far  was  the  making  of  paper 
advanced  in  Europe  that  about  1640  wall  paper  be- 
gan to  be  made  as  a  substitute  for  tapestry;  although 
as  to  this  fashion  the  Chinese  were  still  ahead  some 
indefinite  number  of  centuries. 

Holland  was  far  advanced  in  paper-making  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  revolution  of  1688  having 
seriously  interrupted  the  art  in  England,  that  coun- 
try imported  paper  from  Holland  during  that  period 
amounting  to  £100,000.  It  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
Rittenhouse,  who  introduced  paper-making  in  Amer- 
ica and  erected  a  mill  near  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  made  paper 
from  linen  rags. 

The  Dutch  also  had  substituted  cylinders  armed 
with  blades  in  place  of  stampers  and  used  their  wind- 
mills to  nm  them.  The  Germans  and  Fraich  ex- 
perimented with  wood  and  straw. 

T 
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and  some  thmk  better,  " JT^^  ^  hand  from 

day.    The  S'trSing  of  fibres  in 

^^'M^b^m  i^^^^^^^^^  beaing,  rolling, 
water  and  boiling  tnem      ^   '     ,  pg-  ^yere 

Bmootbing,  sizing  ^^'^.P^^^^^^^f.^  best  paper  ^as 

then  kno^vn  and  P^f  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^kS^^^ 

then  a  dear  co^^^^'l^'y- ^^H'.fJ^^.^e^^^^^  made  alono 
stock  was  unknown,  and  white  paper  was  m 

from  stock  that  cam^^^^^^  ^ 
processes  were  nearly  all  nana  i  ^^.^ 
fng"  was  pounding  m  a  mortar    The  PUip 

by  hand  «P°^-<>"ltdThe  maW  ^^^^^^^     pulp  by 

-?rdU -r^i  --^^^  ^^"^^^ " 

introduced  the  use  of  modern  ^^^^Varieties  and 
chemical  by  J^^^^^     ^^paper  vessel., 

sizes  of  paper,  of  all  colours,  as  weii     ^  p 

are  made  daily  in —0^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  had  been  used 

within  the  century  and  up  to  twenty  years  ^ 

the  number  has  since  increased. 

*  The  modem  revolution  — ^^^.^^^^^^ 

Louis  Robert,  -^P^d  pal^^^^^^^^^^ 
Essones,  France,  i^^*^*;^  ^ide,  continuous 

chine  for  making  paper  in  «  J^ng'  J    'anted  him 
—,^1,     TUp  "French  government  in  ^^"y.o*^*  "^^i,^ 
Ja  of  ?,000  n»  m«lnn.  th« 
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exhibited  in  England  and  there  tested  with  success. 
It  was  there  that  Messrs.  Fonrdrinier,  a  wealthy  sta- 
tionery firm,  purchased  the  patents,  expended 
£60,000  for  improvements  on  the  machine,  and  first 
gave  to  the  world  its  practical  benefits.  This  ex- 
penditure bankrupted  them,  as  the  machines  were  not 
at  once  remunerative,  and  parliament  refused  to 
grant  them  pecuniary  assistance.  Gamble,  Donkin, 
Koops,  the  Fourdriniers,  Dickenson,  and  Wilkes, 
were  the  first  inventors  to  improve  the  Bobert  ma- 
chine, and  to  give  it  that  form  which  in  many  essen- 
tial features  remains  to-day.  They,  together  with 
later  inventors,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  sy^stem  of 
paper  making. 

By  1872  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Fourdrinier 
machines  were  running  in  the  United  States  alone. 
In  the  improved  Fourdrinier  machine  or  system,  rags, 
or  wood,  or  straw  are  ground  or  otherwise  reduced  to 
pulp,  and  then  the  pulp,  when  properly  soaked  and 
drained,  is  dumped  into  a  regulating  box,  passing 
under  a  copper  gate  to  regulate  the  amount  and 
depth  of  feed,  then  carried  along  through  strainers, 
screeners  or  dressers,  to  free  the  mass  from  clots  and 
reduce  it  to  the  proper  fineness,  over  an  endless  wire 
apron,  spread  evenly  over  this  apron  by  a  shaking 
motion,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  suction  box  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  air-suction  pumps, 
carried  between  cloth-covered  rollers  which  press  and 
cohere  it,  carried  on  to  a  moving  long  felt  blanket  to 
further  free  it  from  moisture,  and  which  continues 
to  hold  the  sheet  of  pulp  in  form;  then  with  the 
blanket  through  press  rolls  adjustable  to  a  desired 
pressure  and  provided  with  means  to  remove  there- 
from adhering  pulp  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  paper  if  necessary  ;  Uien  through  anothw  Nft  ol 
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compre88i<m  roUe«,  when  the  condensed  and  matted 
train  now  paper,  is  carried  onto  a  second  blanket, 
^T  sVthrough  a 'series  of  steam  cylinders,  where  Ae 
web  is  partially  dried,  and  again  compressed,  thence 
igh'anothJr  serie's  of  rollers  -    ^  drying  cylm- 
ders,  which  still  further  dry  and  stretch  it,  and  now 
finally  completed,  the  sheet  is  wound  on  a  receiving 
eSinder.    The  number  of  rollers  and  cylinders  and 
the  position  and  the  length  of  the  process  to  fully  dry 
compact,  stretch  and  finish  the  sheet,  may  be,  and 
are  varied  greatly.   If  it  is  desired  to  impress  on  or 
inti  the  paper  water  marks,  letters,  words,  or  orna- 
mental matter,  the  paper  in  its  moist  stage,  after  it 
nasses  through  the  suction  boxes,  is  passed  under  a 
"dandy"  or  fancy  scrolled  roll  provided  on  its  sur- 
face with  the  desi'red  design     When  it  is  desired  to 
give  it  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  the  paper,  after  its 
completion,  is  passed  through  animal  sizing  material 
and  then  litw^n  drying  and  smoothing  ro  lers 
this  sizing  may  be  applied  to  the  pu  p  at  the  ou^t 
of  the  operation.   Colouring  material,  when  desired, 
is  applied  to  the  pulp,  before  pressing.   By  the  use 
of  niachines  under  this  system,  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial, cast-olf  rags,  etc.,  before  regarded  as  waste, 
was  utilised  for  paper  making. 

The  modern  discoveries  of  the  chemists  of  the 
century  as  to  the  nature  of  fibres,  best  modes  and  ma- 
terials for  reducing  them  to  pulp,  and  ^bleaching 
processes,  have  brought  the  art  of  paper  making  f  rom 
wood  and  other  fibrous  materials  to  its  present  high 
and  prosperous  condition.  i  v*.-. 

What  are  known  as  the  soda-pulp  and  the  sulphite 
processes  are  ex«nples  of  this.  The  latter  and  o^er 
Jcid  processes  were  not  successful  until  <:«°^e^^^i 
digesters  were  invented  to  withstand  thoir  corroding 
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action.  But  now  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
venient forest  of  almost  any  kind  of  wood  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill. 

It  was  the  scarcity  of  rags,  especially  of  linen 
rags,  that  forced  inventors  to  lind  other  paper-pro- 
dncing  materials. 

It  would  be  impossible  and  uninteresting  in  a 
work  of  this  character  to  enumerate  the  mechanical 
details  constituting  the  improvements  of  the  century 
in  paper-making  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Thousands 
of  patents  have  been  granted  for  such  inventions. 
With  one  modern  Fourdrinier  machine,  and  a  few 
beating  engines,  a  small  paper  mill  will  now  turn  out 
daily  as  much  paper  as  could  be  made  by  twelve 
mills  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  moulding  pulp  into  articles  of  manufacture 
satisfactory  machines  have  been  invented,  not  only 
for  the  mere  forming  them  into  shape,  but  for  water- 
proofing and  indurating  the  same.  From  the  making 
of  a  ponderous  paper  car  wheel  to  a  lady's  delicate 
work  basket,  success  has  been  attained. 

Paper  hag  machines,  machines  for  making  paper 
boxes,  applying  and  staying  comers  of  such  boxes,  for 
making  cell  cases  used  in  packing  eggs  and  fruit,  aad 
for  wrapping  fruit;  machines  for  aflSxing  various 
forms  of  labels  and  addresses,  are  among  the  won- 
der* nodem  inventions  relating  to  paper.  It  is 
woi  il  how  art  "nd  ingenuity  united  about  thirty 
yearL  ago  to  proJuce  attractive  wall  papers. 
Previous  to  that  time  they  were  dull  and  conventional 
in  appearance.  Now  beautif  ol  designs  are  rolled  out 
from  machines. 

Printing. — ^We  have  already  seei  how  paper 
making  and  printing  grew  up  together  an  indefinite 
number  of  «enturiet  ago  in  the  Far  East  Both  l^xxk 
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printing  and  movable  types  were  the  production  of 
the  Chinese,  with  which  on  their  little  pages  of  many- 
coloured  paper  they  printed  myriads  of  volumes  of 
their  strange  Uterature  in  stranger  characters  during 
centuries  when  Europeans  were  painfully  inscribing 
their  thoughts  with  the  stylus  and  crude  pens  upon 
papyrus  and  the  dried  skins  of  animals. 

But  the  European  and  his  descendants  delight  to 
honour  most  the  early  inventors  of  their  own  coun- 
tries.   Italy  refers  with  pride  to  the  printing  from 
blocks  practised  by  the  Venetians,  and  at  Kayenna, 
from  1280  to  1300;  from  type  at  Subiaco  m  the 
Roman  territory  in  1465,  and  to  the  first  Roman 
book  printed  in  1470;  the  Dutch  to  Laurens  Cos- 
ter, whom  they  allege  invented  movable  type  in  14Jd. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  have  doubted  this,  and  pin  their 
faith  on  Jacob  BeUaert,  as  the  first  printer,  and 
Gerard  Leeu,  his  workman,  who  made  the  types  at 
Haarlem,  in  1483.    The  Germans  rely  with  conti- 
dence  on  John  Guttenberg,  who  at  Strasburg,  as  early 
as  1436,  had  wooden  blocks,  and  wooden  movable 
types,  and  who,  two  or  three  years  after,  Panted  sev- 
eral works;  on  the  partnership  of  Faust  and  Gutten- 
berg  in  1450  at  Mentz,  and  their  Bible  in  Latin 
printed  in  1456  on  vellum  with  types  imitating 
manuscript  in  form,  and  illustrated  by  hand;  and, 
finally,  on  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gemsheim,  who  then 
made  matrices  in  which  were  cast  the  letters  singly, 
and  who  t^^reby  so  pleased  his  master,  Faust,  that 
the  latter  gave  him  his  daughter,  Christina,  in  mar- 

"Xom  Germany  the  art  spread  to  Paris  and  thence 
to  England.  About  1474  Caxton  was  printing  his 
black-letter  books  in  England.  Spain  foUowed,  and 
it  is  fUted  that  in  1600  there  were  two  hundred 
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printing  ofiSces  ixx  Europe.  The  religious  and  po- 
litical turmoils  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century 

gave  an  immense  impetus  to  printing  there.  The 
printing  press  was  the  handmaid  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  In  America  the  first  printing  press  was  set 
up  in  Mexico  in  1636,  and  in  Lima,  Brazil,  in  1586. 
In  1G39,  nineteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims on  the  bleak  rock  at  Plymouth,  they  set  up  a 
printing  prras  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  art  of  printing  soon  resolved  itself  into  two 
classes :  first,  composition,  the  arranging  of  the  type 
in  the  proper  order  into  words  and  pages ;  and  second, 
press  work;  the  taking  of  impressions  from  the 
types,  or  from  casts  of  types  in  plates — being  a/ao 
sirnile  of  a  type  bed.  This  was  stereotyping — the  in- 
vention cf  William  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1731. 

Types  soon  came  to  be  made  everywhere  of  uni- 
form height;  that  of  England  and  America  being 
92-100  of  an  inch,  and  became  universally  classified 
by  names  according  to  their  sizes,  as  pica,  small 
pica,  long  primer,  minion,  nonpareil,  etc. 

After  movable  types  came  the  invention  of 
Presses,  The  earliest  were  composed  of  a  wooden 
frame  on  which  were  placed  the  simple  screw  and  a 
lever  to  force  a  plate  down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
placed  on  tlie  bed  of  type  which  had  been  set  in  the 
press,  with  a  spring  to  automatically  raise  the  screw 
and  plate  after  the  delivery  of  the  impression.  This 
was  invented  by  Blaew  of  Amsterdam  in  1620. 
Such,  also,  was  the  Hamage  press,  and  on  such  a  one 
Benjamin  Franklin  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  printer, 
both  in  America  and  in  London.  His  London  press, 
on  which  he  worked  in  1725,  was  carried  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Washing*" 
ton.  This  was  substantially  the  state  of  the  art  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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Then  Earl  Stanhope  in  England  invented  a  press 
entirely  of  iron,  and  the  power  consisted  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  toggle  joint  and  W  Th^firat 
American  improvement  was  invented  by  beorge 
Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  the  power  being  an 
improved  lever  consisting  of  three  «"ap]e  levers  of 
the  second  order.    This  was  su^rseded  by  the 

Washington "  press  invented  by  Samuel  Bust  m 
1829.  It  has  as  essential  parts  the  toggle  ]oint  and 
lever,  and  in  the  frame  work,  as  in  the  Stanhope, 
tvDe  bed.  rails  on  which  the  bed  was  moved  in  and 
oT  means  to  move  the  bed,  the  platen,  the  tympan 
on  which  the  sheet  is  placed,  the  f risket,  a  perforated 
sheet  of  paper,  to  preserve  the  printed  sheet,  an  ink- 
ing roller  and  frame.  In  this  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced  an  automatic  device  for  inking  the  roller,  aa 
it  was  moved  back  from  over  the  bed  of  type  on  to  an 
inking  table.  snbstantiaUy,  haa  been  tie  hand 

press  ever  since.  , 

With  one  of  these  hand-presses  and  the  aid  of  two 
men  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  an  hour 
could  be  printed  on  one  side.  The  ^^^^^^^V".^^^': 
culation  of  newspapers  before  the  openmg  of  the  19th 
tJntnry  demanded  ^eater  rapidity  of  producUon  and 
turned  the  attention  of  inventors  to  the  construction 
of  power  or  machine  presses.  Like  the  paper-mak- 
ing  machine,  the  power  press  was  «»«^T«?,^^,{*i^ 
hSt  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  like  that 
art  was  also  not  developed  until  the  f  ?eteenthcen- 
tury.  William  Nicholson  of  England  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  machine  Panting 
press.  He  obtained  an  English  patent  for  it  in  1720. 
The  type  were  to  be  placed  on  the  face  of  one  cylin- 
der, which  was  designed  to  be  in  gear,  wvolv^  mth 
and  press  upon  another  cylinder  covered  with 
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soft  leather,  the  type  cylinder  to  be  inked  by 
a  third  cylinder  to  which  the  inking  appa- 
ratus, was  applied,  and  the  paper  to  be  printed 
by  being  passed  between  the  type  and  the  impression 
cylinder.  These  ideas  were  incorporated  into  the 
best  printing  machines  that  have  since  been  made. 
But  the  first  successful  machine  printing  press  was 
the  invention  of  two  Saxons,  Konig  and  Bauer,  in 
1813,  who  introduced  their  ideas  from  Germany, 
constmeted  the  madiioe  in  London,  and  on  which  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1814,  an  issue  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  was  printed.  The  Times  announced  to 
its  readers  that  day  that  they  were  for  the  first  time 
perusing  a  paper  printed  upon  a  machine  drivm 
by  steam  power.  What  a  union  of  mighty  forces  was 
heralded  in  this  simple  announcement!  The  union 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  printing  press,  and  a  great 
and  powerful  journal!  An  Archimedean  lever  had 
been  found  at  last  with  which  to  move  the  world. 

The  production  of  printed  sheets  per  hour  over  the 
hand-press  was  at  on(»  quadrupled,  and  very  shortly 
1800  sheets  per  hour  were  printed.  This  machine 
was  of  that  class  known  as  cylinder  presses.  In  this 
machine  ordinary  type  was  nrad,  and  the  type-form 
was  flat  and  passed  beneath  a  large  impression  cylin- 
der on  which  the  paper  was  held  by  tapes.  The 
type-form  was  reciprocated  beneath  an  inking  ap- 
paratus and  the  paper  cylinder  alternately.  The  ink- 
ing apparatus  consisted  of  a  series  of  rollers,  to  the 
first  of  which  the  ink  was  ejected  from  a  trough  and 
distributed  to  the  others.  In  1816  Oowper  patented 
in  England  electrotype  plates  to  be  affixed  to  a  cylin- 
der. Appl^ath  and  Cowper  improved  the  Konig 
machine  in  the  matter  of  the  ink  distributing  rollers, 
and  in  the  adaptation  of  four  printing  cylinders  to 
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the  reciprocating  typo  bed,  whereby,  with  some  other 
minor  changes,  5000  impressions  on  one  side  were 
produced  f'  ^^o"'-  -^S*^^  Applegath  greatly 
changed  the  arrangement  of  cylinders  and  multipUed 
their  number,  and  the  number  of  the  other  pans,  so 
that  in  1848  the  sheets  printed  on  one  side  were  flrtt 
8000  and  then  12,000  an  hour.         ,    „    . -d 

In  the  United  States,  Daniel  TreadweU  of  Boat<m 
invented  the  first  power  printing  machine  in  IbaA 
Two  of  these  machines  were  at  that  timo  set  up  in 
New  York  city.  It  was  a  flat  bed  press  and  was  long 
used  in  Washington  in  printing  for  the  government 
David  Brace  of  New  York,  in  1838,  invented  the 
first  successful  type-casting  machine,  which,  when 
shortly  afterward  it  was  perfected,  became  the  model 
for  type-casting  machines  for  Europe  and  America. 
Previous  to  that  time  type  were  generally  made  by 
casting  them  in  hand-moulds— the  metal  being 
poured  in  with  a  spoon. 

Robert  Hoe,  an  English  inventor,  went  to  New 
York  in  1803,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  making 
of  printing  presses.   His  eon,  Richard  March  Hoc, 
inherited  his  father's  inventive  genius.    While  m 
England  in  1837-1840,  obtaining  a  patent  on  and  in- 
troducing  a  circular  saw,  he  became  mter^ted  in 
the  printing  presses  of  the  London  Times.  Return- 
ing home,  he  invented  and  perfected  a  rotary  ma- 
chine which  received  the  name  of  the  "  Lightning 
Press."   It  first  had  four  and  then  ten  cylinders  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle.   As  finally  completed,  it  printed 
from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  several  miles  in 
length,  and  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  cutting  off 
and  folding  ready  for  delivery,  15,000  to  20,000 
newspapers  an  hour,  the  paper  being  drawn  through 
the  press  at  the  rtt«  of  1,000  feet  in  a  minute.  Be- 
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fore  it  was  in  thia  final,  completed  shape,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  London  Timu.  John  Walter  of 
London  in  the  meantime  invented  a  machine  of  ft 
similar  class.  He  also  used  a  sheet  of  paper  miles 
long.  It  was  first  damped,  passed  through  blotting 
rolls,  and  then  to  the  printing  qrlinders.  It  gave 
out  11,000  perfected  sheets,  or  22,000  impressions  an 
hour,  and  as  eac*-  -heet  was  printed,  it  was  cut  by 
a  knife  on  the  cylinder,  and  the  sheets  piled  on  the 
paper  boards.  It  was  adopted  by  the  London  Time§ 
and  the  isew  York  Times. 

A  German  press  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Campbell 
presses  of  the  United  States,  have  also  become  cele- 
brated  as  web  perfecting  pressej,  in  which  the  web  is 
printed,  the  sheets  cut,  associated,  folded,  and  de- 
livered at  high  speed.  One  of  the  latest  quadruple 
stereotype  perfecting  presses  made  by  Hoe  &  Co. 
of  New  York  has  a  running  capacity  of  48,000 
papers  per  hour.  On  another,  a  New  York  paper 
has  turned  off  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  copies 
in  a  single  day,  requiring  for  their  printing  ninety- 
four  tons  of  paper.  Among  other  celebrated  in- 
ventors of  printing  presses  in  the  United  States  were 
Isaac  Adams,  Taylor,  Gordon,  Potter,  Hawkins,  Bui- 
A.  3k,  Cottrell,  Campbell,  liabcock,  and  Firm. 

MaU-marking  Machines,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  holding  the  printing  mechanism  out  of 
operativ  position  in  case  a  letter  is  not  in  position 
to  be  stamped;  address- printing  machines,  includ- 
ing inachines  for  printing  addresses  by  means  of  a 
stencil ;  machines  for  automatically  setting  and  dis- 
tributing the  type,  including  those  in  which  the 
individual  types  are  caused  to  enter  the  proper  re- 
eepUcle  by  ckeans  of  nicks  in  the  type,  which  engage 
corresponding  projections  on  a  stationary  guard 
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plate,  and  automatic  type  justifying 

such  have  been  invented,  developed,  and  perfeetea 

in  the  last  half  oentivy.  ^ ,  ,       ,   *  n 

Another  invention  which  has  added  wonderfully 
to  push  the  century  along,  is  the  Typewrtter.  It 
has  long  been  said  that  "The  pen  is  xnij^tier  than 
the  sword,"  but  from  present  indications,  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  typewriter  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 

A  machine  in  which  movable  types  are  caused  to 
yield  impressions  on  paper  to  form  letters  by  means 
of  key  lovers  operated  by  hand,  has  been  one  of 
slow  growth  from  its  conception  to  its  present  practi- 
cal and  successful  form.  .         i    j  •  « 
Some  one  suggested  the  idea       England  in  a 
patent  ii>  ni4.  The  idea  rested  until  1840,  when  a 
Rench  inventor  revived  it  in  a  pat^t  At  the  same 
time  patents  began  to  come  out  in  England  and  the 
United  Stotes;  and  about  forty  patents  in  each  of 
these  two  countries  were  granted  from  that  time  until 
1875.  Since  that  date  about  1400  patents  more  have 
been  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  a  large  number 
in  other  countries.    It  was,  however,  only  that  year 
and  before  1880,  that  the  first  popular  commer- 
cially sucessfnl  maizes  wet©  made  and  intro- 
duced.                            .  „  , 

The  leading  generic  idea  of  all  subsequent  suc- 
cessful devices  of  this  kind  was  clearly  set  forth  m 
the  patent  of  S.  W.  Francis  of  the  United  States  in 
1857.  This  feature  is  the  arranging  of  a  row  of  ham- 
mers in  a  circle  so  that  when  put  in  motion  they  will 
all  strike  the  same  place,  which  is  the  centre  of  that 
circle.  The  arrangement  of  a  row  of  pivoted  ham- 
mers or  type  levers,  each  operated  by  a  separate  key 
lever  to  strike  an  inked  ribbon  in  front  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  means  to  automatically  move  the  carnage 
carrying  the  paper  roll  from  right  to  left  aa  the  letr 
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ten  are  luooessfulljr  printed,  leaving  a  space  between 
etch  letter  and  word,  and  aoimduig  a  signal  when  th* 

end  of  a  line  is  reached,  so  that  the  carriage  may  be 
returned  to  its  former  position— all  these  and  some 
©Uier  minor  bnt  necessary  operations  may  seem  sim- 
ple enough  when  stated,  but  their  accompliahnMnt 
required  the  careful  study  of  many  inveBtors  for 
years. 

One  of  the  most  modem  of  typewritera  has  a  single 

electro-maguet  to  actuate  all  the  type  bars  of  a  set, 
and  to  throw  each  type  from  its  normal  position  to 
the  printing  centre.  By  an  extremely  light  touch 
given  to  each  key  lever  the  circuit  is  closed  and 
causes  the  lever  to  strike  without  the  necessity  of 
pressing  the  key  down  its  whole  extent  and  re'leas- 
ing  It  before  the  next  key  strikes.  By  this  device,  the 
operator  is  relieved  of  fatigue,  as  his  fingers  may 
glide  quickly  from  one  key  to  another,  the  printing 
as  made  uniform,  and  far  greater  speed  attained  by 
reason  of  the  quick  and  delicate  action.  Mr.  Thad- 
deus  Cahill  of  Washington  appears  to  be  the  first 
to  have  invented  the  most  successful  of  this  type  of 
machines. 

Booh-hinding  Machinery  is  another  new  produc- 
tion of  the  century.  It  may  be  that  the  old  hand 
methods  would  give  to  a  book  a  stronger  binding 
than  is  found  on  most  books  to-day,  but  the  modem 
public  demands  and  has  obtained  machinery  that  will 
take  the  loose  sheets  and  bind  them  ready  for  de- 
Kvexy,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volumes  a 
aay. 

The  "quaint  and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten 
lor^  *  the  Latin  folios  in  oak  or  ivory  boards  with 
brass  clasps,  or  bound  in  velvet,  or  in  crimson  satin, 
©mamented  with  finest  needlework  or  pzecious 
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stones,  or  the  more  humble  beech  boards,  and  calf 
and  sheep  skins  with  metal  edges  and  iron  clasps,  in 
all  of  which  the  sheets  were  stoutly  sewed  leather 
and  glued,  when  glue  was  known,  to  the  covers,  are 
now  but  relics  of  the  past.  Machinery  came  to  the 
front  quite  rapidly  after  1825,  at  which  time  cloth 
had  be«i  introduced  as  cheaper  than  leather,  and  as 
cheap  and  a  more  enduring  binder  than  paper. 
The  processes  in  book-binding  are  enumerated  as 
follows;  and  for  each  process  a  machine  has  been 
invented  within  the  last  sixty  years  to  do  tho  work: 

Folding  the  sheets ; 
Gathering  the  consecutive  sheets; 
Rolling  the  backs  of  folded  sheets ; 
Saw  cutting  the  backs  for  the  combs ; 
Sewing ; 

Bounding  the  back  of  tb3  sewed  sheets. 
Edge  cutting ; 

Binding,  securing  the  books  to  the  sides,  covering  witli 

muslin,  Inttber  <x  paper.  Tooling  and  lettering. 
Edgegilting. 

One  of  the  best  modern  illustrations  of  human 
thought  and  complicated  manual  operations  con- 
tained in  automatic  machinery  is  the  Linotype. 

It  is  a  great  step  from  the  humble  invention  of 
Schoeffer  five  hundnid  and  fifty  years  ago  of  cast 
movable  type  to  that  of  another  German,  Mergen- 
thaler,  in  1890-92. 

The  Linotype  (a  line  of  type)  was  pronounced  by 
the  London  Engineering  "  as  the  most  remarkable 
machine  of  this  century."  It  was  the  outcome  of 
twelve  years  of  continuous  experiment  and  invention, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
A  brief  description  of  this  invention  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  patents 
for  1895  as  follows:    In  the  i«esent  Meigenthaler 
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construction  there  is  a  magazine  containing  a  scries 
of  tubes  for  the  letter  or  character  moulds,  each  of 
which  moulds  is  provided  with  a  single  character. 
There  are  a  number  of  duplicates  of  each  character, 
and  the  moulds  containing  the  same  character  are 
all  arranged  in  one  tube.  The  madiine  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  finger  keys,  which,  when  pressed 
like  the  keys  of  a  typewriter,  cause  the  letter  moulds 
to  assemble  in  a  line  in  their  proper  order  for  print. 
A  line  mould  and  a  melting  pot  are  then  brought  into 
proper  relation  to  the  assembled  line  of  letter  moulds 
and  a  cast  is  taken,  called  the  linotype,  which  repre- 
sents the  entire  lin^  a  column  wide,  of  the  matter  to 
be  printed.  The  letter  moulds  are  then  automatically 
returned  to  their  proper  magazine  tube.  The  Mer- 
genthaler  machine  is  largely  in  use  in  the  principal 
newspaper  offices,  with  the  result  that  a  single  oper- 
ator does  at  least  the  work  of  four  average  com- 
positors." 

Mr  Bc^rs  obtained  a  United  States  patent,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1890,  for  a  machine  for  casting  lines  of 
type,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  that  the  let- 
ter moulds  are  strung  on  wires  secured  on  a  hinged 
frame.  ''When  the  frame  is  in  one  position,  the  let^ 
ter  moulds  are  released  by  the  keys,  slide  down  the 
wires  by  gravity  and  are  assembled  in  line  at  the 
casting  point.  After  the  cast  is  taken,  the  lower  ends 
of  the  guide  wires  are  elevated,  which  causes  the 
letter  moulds  to  slide  back  on  the  wires  to  their  orig- 
inal position,  when  the  operation  is  repeated  for  the 
next  line."  Operated  by  a  single  person,  the  Mer- 
genthaler  produces  and  assembles  linotypes  ready 
for  the  press  or  stereotyping  table  at  the  rate  of  from 
3,600  to  7,000  ems  (type  characters)  per  hour.  It 
permits  the  face  or  s^le  of  type  to  be  changed  at  will 
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and  it  permits  the  operator  to  read  and  correct  hia 

matter  as  he  proceeds.  , 

To  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  printing  press  came 
eledrotyping,  stenographic  colour  printing,  enga^ 
ing.  and  smaller  job  and  card  presses  all  entirely 
creations  ^vithin  the  century,  and  of  mfimte 
variety,  each  in  itself  forming  a  new  class  in  typo- 
graphfc  a^  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  marvel- 

^^^rSS^Sr of  the  linotype  and.og.er  m^- 
machines  into  printing  offices  ha.  -^o^^^^;^/ 
many  times  reduced  and  displaced  manual  labour^ 
rfcaused  at  those  time^at  "^t: 

SftTa^SSar"^^^^^^  the  land^ 
On  th"  contrary,  the  force  seems  to  ^crease  ]ust  as 
the  number  of  printing  establishnaents  ^^^'^^  J^f^ 
the  multiplication  of  new  inventions.    As  in  other 
irtsXeXress  caused  by  the  displacement  of  hand- 
labour  by  machinery  is  local  and  temporary  The 
whole  art  rests  for  its  development  on  ^ 
foi  mding  matter,  and  the  demand  ^^ver  ^^^^^ 
letun.  It  increases  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  con^ 
sume«  increase  for  procuring  it.    One  hundred 
ve^rs  ago  a  decent  private  Ubrary,  consisting  of  a 
ffirXor  so  volumes,  one  or  two  weekly  newsr 
p^^erfand  an  occasional  ^nodicaWs  the  ba^ 
and  possession  alone  of  the  wealthy  few.  JNow 
Searlv  eve?i  reading  citizen  of  every  village  has 
niled  up  income  corner  of  his  house  a  better  supply 
than  tha^of  bound  or  unbound  literature,  and  of  a 
far  sui^^rior  quality.    Besides  the  tons  of  reading 
mitteTcrf  all  kinds  turned  out  daily  by  the  city 
S^sWs  every  village  wants  its  own  paper  and  its 
Ubr«yTaud  cW  one  of  its  buainea.  men  ha. 
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recourse  to  the  typewriter  and  the  printer  for  his 
letters,  his  cards,  and  his  advertisements. 

_  To  supply  the  present  demand  for  printed  matter 
with  the  implements  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  draw  upon  and  exhaust  the  supply  of 
labourers  in  nearly  every  other  occupation.  Printing 
would  become  the  one  universal  profession. 

The  roar  of  the  guns  at  Waterloo  and  the  click 
of  the  first  power  printing  press  in  London  were 
nearly  simultaneoTif.  The  military  Colossus  then 
tumbled,  and  t.  '"ss  began  to  lead  mankind. 
Wars  still  contiL-  ,  will,  until  men  are  civilised ; 
but  the  vanguard  ox"  civilisation  are  the  printers,  and 
not  the  warriors.  The  marvellous  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  proceeded  from  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  awakened,  stimulated,  and  guided  by  the 
press.  But  the  press  itself,  and  its  servitors  and 
messengers,  speeding  on  the  wings  of  electricity,  are 
the  children  of  the  inventors. 

These  inventions  have  made  the  book  and  the  news- 
paper the  poor  man's  University.  They  are  mirrors 
which  throw  into  his  humble  home  reflections  of  the 
scenes  of  busy  life  everywhere.  By  them  knowledge 
is  spread,  thought  aroused,  and  universal  education 
established. 
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dovm  to  Europe  from  Ancient  l-gypt  o^^"^^';^  , 
aTange  through  all  the  centuries  ^^^^^ 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  m  England 
niiUdie  oi  uie  ^j^g  spinning 

and  the  weft  was  cotton.  ^^,ft  ^arns 

doth  and  Hnen  "lanufacturcrs,^^^^^^^  he  jcft  j 
furnished  hv  the  woman  spinsters  ^"^^i^b""., 
^SrrrBjl>oth  these  methods  only  a  single  thread 
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at.  a  time  was  spun.  The  principle  of  the  spinning 
operation,  the  drawing  out  and  twisting  a  thread  or 
cord  from  a  bunch  or  roll  of  fibre^  has  remained  the 
same  through  all  time. 

The  light  and  delicate  work,  the  pure  .and  soft  ma- 
terial, and  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  raiments  pro- 
duced, have  all  through  time  made  woman  the  na- 
tural goddess,  the  priestess,  the  patroness,  and  the 
votary  of  this  art.  The  object  of  ail  modern  machin- 
ery, however  complicatfed  or  wonderful,  has  simply 
been  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  an- 
cient mode  of  operation  and  to  multiply  its  results. 
The  loom,  that  antique  frame  on  which  the  threads 
were  laid  in  one  direction  to  form  the  warp,  and 
crossed  by  tlie  yarns  in  the  opposite  direction,  carried 
through  the  warp  hy  the  shuttle  thrown  by  hand,  to 
form  the  woof,  or  weft,  comprised  a  device  as  old  as, 
if  not  older  than,  the  distaff  and  spindle. 

The  ancient  and  isolated  races  of  lilexico  had 
also  learned  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  entered  that  country  they  found 
the  natives  clothed  in  cotton,  woven  plain,  or  in 
many  colours. 

After  forty  centuries  of  unchanged  life,  it  occurred 
to  John  K-ay  of  Bury,  England,  that  the  weaving 
process  might  be  improved.  In  1733  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  the  picker  motion,  "  picker  peg," 
or  "  fly."  This  consisted  of  mechanical  means  for 
throwing  the  shuttle  across  the  web  by  a  sudden  jerk 
of  a  bar — one  at  each  side — operated  by  pulling  a 
cord.  He  could  thus  throw  the  shuttle  farther  and 
quicker  than  by  hand — ^make  wider  cloth,  and  do 
as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  two  men  had  done 
before.  This  improvement  put  weaving  ahead  of 
spinning,  and  the  wearers  wer©  continually  calling 


J94       niyraTioiis  ni  the  cesttot- 

on  the  .pindler.  fo,  »o«  weft  ya,™. 

Hits  of  inveiitow  at  work  to  omer  luo  »f 

"T'tho  same  time  that  Kay  was  atmgglilig  with  his 
i..t£.r&g  shuttle,  anoAer  pooj^-a. 

raToiS;^tw»tJ;e^^^^^^^ 

wool  between  two  sets  of  ^hile 

sliver  being  held       ^"J^^^Z^Ih^^^^^^^^  sot  of 
the  opposite  end  ^««be     dr^^^^^^  by  .^^^^^.^^^ 

rollers  moving  at  a  greater  speea.  ^^.^ 
though  not  then  nsed,  was  P^t^^^^f^^V '^tilJ  Wvatt 

that  was  as  important  as  that  f.^^^-  ^ttheweavers' 
ing  hard  how  to  get  np  a  ^^^^^^^  *7^f  ^  Har- 
demands  for  cotton  yams.    One  daj  « 

greaves  was  spinning,  ^^^^l^f  ^-h^el  prob^^^^  in 

Le  of  them  upset  ^^J^P.^f^lS  Ij-S 
a  children's  frolic,  and  after  It  leU  an  ^ 

in  a  horizontal  position  ^^^^^ J^^J,  spindle 
vertical  position,  and  the  wh^l  ana        j;  , 

still  running,  the  idea  ^^^^i^s  mig^^^^^ 

„.ind  that  a  n«nbej  of  «P»f  ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^  ^Thus 

upright  and  run  fromthe  same  P 

prWed  be  — ^"".^^er^^^^  y^"^' 

at  odd  hours,  and  final  y,  alter  x 

completed  a  crude  machine  whi^h  b  called  ^^^^  P^^^ 

rang  jenny,  ^^^1^^.'X'}'IL"^^  abbreviated 
the  name  came  iroitt  gin» 
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name  of  an  engine.    This  machine  had  ciirht  or  ten 
spindles  driven  by  cords  or  belts  from  the  same 
wheel,  and  operated  hj  hand  or  foot.  The  rovings 
at  one  end  were  attached  to  the  spindles  and  their 
opposite  portions  held  together  and  drawn  out  by  a 
clasp  held  in  the  hand.    When  the  thread  yam  was 
drawn  out  sufficiently  it  was  wound  upon  the  spindles 
by  a  reverse  movement  of  the  wheel.    Thus  finally 
were  means  provided  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
weft  yams.    One  person  with  one  of  Ilargreaves' 
machines  could  in  the  same  time  spin  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  perbons  with  their  wheels.  But 
those  who  were  to  be  most  benefited  by  the  invention 
were  the  most  alarmed,  for  fear  of  the  destmction 
of  their  business,  and  they  arose  in  their  wrath,  and 
demolished  Hargreaves'  labours.   It  was  a  hard  time 
for  inventors.    The  law  of  England  then  was  that 
patents  were  invalid  if  the  invention  was  made  known 
before  the  patent  was  applied  for,  and  part  of  the 
public  insisted  on  demolishing  the  invention  if  it  was 
so  made  known,  so  that  to  avoid  the  law  and  the 
lawless  the   harassed   inventors  kept  and  worked 
their  inventions  in  secret  as  long  as  they  could. 
Hai^reaves  fled  to  Nottingham,  where  works  were 
soon  started  with  his  spinning  jennyc.    The  ideas 
of  Kay,  Wyatt  and  Hargreaves  are  said  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  Italy.    There  were  makers  of 
cloths  at  Florence,  and  also  in  Spain  and  the  ITether- 
lands,  wliO  were  far  in  advance  of  the  English  and 
French  in  this  art,  but  the  descriptions  of  machinery 
employed  by  them  are  too  vague  and  scanty  to  sus- 
tain the  allegation. 

And  now  the  long  ice  age  of  hand  working  was 
breaking  up,  and  the  age  of  machine  production  was 
fast  setting  in.  Hargreaves  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
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troubles  and  his  early  triumphs,  in  J^^^ 
when  Richard  Arkwright  entered  the  fie  d.  Ark- 
wrfght  first  a  barber,  and  then  a  travelling  buyer 
Tf  hair  and  finally  a  knight,  learned,  as  he  travelled 
tt^i  Lancashire,  Licltield.  Bl-kburn  and^^^^^^ 

Sighfm,  of  the  inventions        ^^^^^^^f  o7smne 
Kay  and  Hargreaves.   Possessed  as  he  was  of  some 
mechamW  slS  and  inventive  genius,  and  realising 
Tat  the  harvest  was  ripe  and  the  ^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tered  the  field  of  inventions,  and  with  thehelpof  Kay, 
revived  the  old  ideas  of  John  Wyatt  and  Lewis  Pau 
of  ipinning  by  wUers,  which  had  now  slumbered  for 
?hir?y  y  °ar^    Kay  and  Arkwright  constructed  a 
tr  W  model,  and  on  this  Arkwright  by  hard  push- 
Sig  and  hard  work  obtained  capital,  and  improved 
^IpTeted  and  patented  his  machine    The  machine 
v.as  first  used  by  him  in  a  mill  '^f'^^'^^f'^^ 
ham  and  worked  by  horses;  then  at  Cromford,  ana 
inhis  m  11  the  power  used  to  drive  the  spinning 
^a  h  ne  was  a  ?ater  wheel.    His  invention  ^yas 
rerefore  given  the  name  of  the  water  frame,  which 
1?  retained  long  after  steam  had  been  substituted  for 
aterTs The  dfiving  power.    It  was  also  nam^the 
throstle  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  a  humming  or 
tg  ng  sound  while  at  work;  but  it  is  common  y 
known  as  the  drawing  frame.    Arkwn-ht  patented 
iXl  in  provemcnts.   lie  had  to  coiitend  with  mobs 
and  with  the  courts,  which  combined  to  destroy  his 
ilie  and  his  patent,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
esSlishing  mills,  and  in  earning  from  the  Govern- 
ment-  inamifacturers,  and  the  public  a  great  and 

^^tri^fem«^r^^^^^^       that  Watt's  steam 
eng  ne  patent  and  Arkwright's  first  patent  for  his 
nxachine  were  issued  iu  the  same  yeai^- 
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1769.  The  new  era  of  iuvention  was  dawning 
fast 

Then,  in  1776,  came  Samuel  Crompton  of  Bolton, 
who  invented  a  combination  of  the  jenny  of  Har- 
greaves  and  the  roller  water  frame  of  Arkwright,  and 
to  distinguish  his  invention  from  the  others  he  named 
it  the  mule."  The  mule  \va3  a  carriage  on  wheels 
to  which  the  spindles  were  attached.  When  the 
mule  was  drawn  out  one  way  on  its  frame  the  rov- 
ings  were  drawn  from  bobbins  through  rollers  on  a 
stationary  frame,  stretched  and  twisted  into  threads, 
and  then  as  the  mule  was  run  back  the  spun  threads 
were  wound  on  spools  on  the  spindles.  The  mule  en- 
tirely superseded  t'  o  use  of  the  jenny.  Notvirith- 
standing  the  advantage  in  names  the  mule  did  more 
delicate  work  than  the  jenny.  It  avoided  the  con- 
tinuous stretch  on  the  thread  of  the  jenny  by  first 
completing  the  thread  and  then  winding  it.  Cromp- 
ton's  mule  was  moved  back  and  forth  by  hand.  Rob- 
erts subsequently  made  it  self-acting.  Next,  fol- 
lovved  in  England  the  Rev.  Edward  Cartwright,  who, 
turning  his  attention  to  looms,  invented  the  first  loom 
run  by  machinery,  the  first  power  loom,  1784-85. 
Then  the  rioters  turned  on  him,  and  he  experienced 
the  sam-  attentions  received  by  ITargreaves  and  Ark- 
wright. The  ignorance  of  ages  died  in  this  branch 
c.  human  progress,  as  it  often  dies  in  others,  with 
a  violent  wrench.  But  the  age  of  steam  had  at  last 
comfi,  and  with  it  the  spinning  machine,  the  power 
loom,  the  printing  press,  and  the  discovery  among 
men  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  their  freedom  to 
exercise  such  powers,  and  their  right  to  posseai  the 
fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  completed  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others, 
eombined  with  Watt's  steam  engine^  rerolutionifled 
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trade,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  mills  and 
factories.    A  thousand  spindles  .whirled  where  one 
hummed  before.    The  factory  life  which  drew 
women  and  girls  from  their  country  homes  to  heated 
and  closely  occupied,  ill  ventilated  buildings  within 
town  limits,  wa^.,     wever,  not  regarded  as  an  im- 
provement in  the  iuiitter  of  health ;  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  miUs  were  constructed  and  operated  with 
the  view  to  the  correction  of  this  evil. 

The  great  increase  in  demand  for  cotton  produced 
bv  these  machine  inventions  could  not  have  been  met 
had  it  not  been  for  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the 
saw  cin  in  America  in  1793.    The  cleaning  of  the 
seed  from  the  cotton  accomplished  by  this  inachino 
produced  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  cotton 
in  America  as  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  ami  others 
accomplished  in  spinning  and  weaving  m  EngUnd. 
America  had  also  learned  of  Arkwright's  machinery. 
Samuel  Slater,  a  former  employee  of  Arkwright,  in- 
troduced it  to  Khode  Island  in  1789,  and  bui  t  a  great 
cotton  mill  there  in  1793.    Others  followed  m  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Within  twenty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Arkwright's  machines  in  the  United  States 
there  were  a  hundred  mills  there  with  a  hundred 
thousand  spindles. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  customary  for  weavers  to 
make  the  warp  on  their  looms  at  one  place,  and  the 
spinners  to  furnish  the  yams  for  the  weft  from  their 
homes,  and  even  after  the  spinning  machines  were  in- 
vented the  spinning  and  weaving  were  done  at 
separate  places.  It  remained  for  Francis  C.  Lowell 
of  Boston,  who  had  been  studying  the  art  of  spinning 
and  weaving  in  England  and  Scotland  and  the  in- 
ventions of  Arkwright  and  Crompton,  to  fStabliA  m 
1813  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  with  the  aid  of  raw 
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Moody,  machinist,  the  first  factory  in  the  world 
wherein  were  combined  under  one  roof  all  the  pro- 
cesMS  for  converting  cotton  into  cloth. 

The  task  of  the  century  in  this  art  has  been  to 
greatly  extend  the  dominion  of  machinery  in  the 
treatment  of  cotton  and  wool  in  all  stages,  from  the 
reception  of  the  raw  material  at  the  door  of  the  fac- 
tory to  ita  final  completion  in  the  form  of  the  choicest 
cloth,  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  machines  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  an  ever-increasing  and  enormous 
consumption.  There  are  from  twenty  to  forty  separ- 
ate and  distinct  operations  performed  both  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  and  the  completion  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  from  cotton  or  wool,  and  nearly  all  of  these  oper- 
ations are  accomplished  by  machinery. 

The  century's  improvements  and  inventions  in 
machines  for  treating  and  spinning  cotton  comprise 
machines  for  first  openin^f  and  tearing  the  matted 
mass  apart  as  it  is  taken  from  the  bales,  then  clean- 
ing, carding,  drawing,  roving,  stretching,  spinning, 
winding,  doubling,  dressing,  warping,  weaving,  etc. 
Formerly,  the  opening  machines  were  simply  cyl- 
inders armed  with  spikes,  to  which  the  cotton  was  led 
through  nipping  rollers,  and  *hen  delivered  in  a  loose, 
fluflFy  condition.  When  such  a  machine  was  associ- 
ated with  a  blowing  machine  to  blow  out  the  dust  and 
cleanse  the  fibre,  the  loose  and  scattered  condition 
in  which  the  cotton  was  left  gave  rise  to  a  great  dan- 
ger from  fire,  and  destructive  fires  often  occurred. 
The  object  of  the  later  opening  machinery  is  to  con- 
fine the  cotton  witliin  a  easing  in  its  passage  through 
thjB  machine,  during  which  passage  it  is  thoroughly 
stretched,  beaten  and  blown  and  then  rolled  into  a 
continuous  sheet  or  lap.  At  the  same  time, 
by  nice  devio^  it  is  evened,  that  is,  freed  ixom 
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all  knoti,  and  mad©  of  uniform  thickness,  while  a 
certain  quantity  only  of  cotion  of  known  weight  ij 
allowed  to  pass  through  to  constitute  the  required 
lap.  Finally  the  lap  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  vfhu± 
when  filled  is  removed  to  the  carder.    Although  the 
cotton  is  now  a  white,  soft,  clean,  downy  sheet,  still 
the  fibres  cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
they  require  to  be  straightened  and  laid  parallel  be- 
fore tS  spinning.    This  is  f  °^^/y.^?jt^"f'  fl^ 
Hargreaves,  liobert  Peel,  and  Arkwright  had  worked 
in  constructing  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  hand 
carding,  and  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Arkwright. 
towards  the  close  of  the  l«th  century,  to  its  present 
form  and  principle.  , 

But  to  make  those  narrow,  ribbou-hke,  clean,  long 
lines  of  rolled  cotton,  known  as  slivers,  by  machinery 
with  ereater  precision  and  uniformity  than  w  pos- 
sible by  hand,  and  with  a  thousand  times  greater 
rapidity,  has  been  the  work  of  manv  inventors  at  dif- 
fei-ent  times  and  in  different  countries     The  ma- 
chine cards  are  cylinders  clothed  with  leather  and 
provided  with  separate  sets  of  slend.r,  sharp,  bent 
fin-ers.    The  different  cards  are  arranged  to  move 
paJt  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  catcH 
ind  disentangle  the  fibres.  Flat  overhead  stationary 
cards  are  alsoused  through  whichtbecottoms  earned. 
As  one  operation  of  carding  is  not  sufficient  for  most 
purposes  the  cotton  is  subjected  to  one  or  more  suo- 
ISve  cardings.    So  ingenious  is  tb|  struct^^^^^^^^^ 
some  of  its  parts  that  as  the  stream  of  J^tt^n  passes 
on,  any  existing  knots  do  not  fail  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  machine,  which  at  om^  arrests  them  and 
Lids  them  until  disentangled.    In  connection  with 
the  cards,  combers  and  strippers  are  used  to  assist 
in  fithei  cleaning  and  straighteni.^  the  fiWe.  which 
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is  finally  removed  from  the  cards  and  the  combs  by 
the  doffer.  The  r-ctton  is  stripped  from  the  doffer  by 
the  doffer  knife  and  in  the  form  of  delicate,  flat 
narrow  ribbons,  which  are  drawn  through  a  small 
funnel  to  consolidate  them,  and  linally  delivered  in 
a  coiled  form  into  a  tall  tin  can.  The  material  is 
then  carried  to  a  drawing  frame,  which  takes  the 
spongy  slivirs,  and,  carrying  them  through  successive 
sets  of  rollers  moving  at  increased  speed,  elongates, 
equalises,  straightens  and  "  doubles  them,  and  fin- 
ally condenses  them  into  two  or  more  rolls  by  passing 
the  same  through  a  trumpot-shaped  'muc'.  As  the 
yarns  still  need  to  be  twisted,  tliey  art  ;  ..sicd  through 
a  roving  frame  similar  to  a  drawing  frame.  An  in- 
f^enious  device  connected  with  the  winding  of  the  rov- 
ing yarns  upon  bobbins  may  be  here  noted.  For- 
merly the  bobbins  on  which  the  yams  were  wound  in- 
creased in  speed  as  they  were  filled,  thus  endangering 
and  often  breaking  the  thread,  and  at  all  times  in- 
creasing the  tension.  In  1823  Asa  Arnold  of  Rhode 
Island  invented  "  a  differential  motion "  by  which 
the  velocity  of  the  bobbin  is  kept  uniform.  Tlio 
roving  having  been  reduced  to  proper  size  for  the  in- 
tended number  of  yarns,  now  goes  to  the  spinning 
machine,  to  still  further  draw  out  the  threads  and 
give  to  them  a  more  uniform  twist  and  tenuity. 
The  spinning  machine  is  simply  an  improved  form 
of  Crompton's  mule,  already  described. 

Great  as  have  been  tlio  improvements  in  many  mat- 
ters in  spindle  structure,  the  drawing,  the  stretching 
and  the  twisting  still  remain  fundamentally  the  same 
in  principle  as  in  the  singing  throstle  of  Arkwright 
and  the  steady  mule  of  Crompton.  And  yet  so  great 
and  rapid  has  been  the  advancement  of  inventions  aa 
to  details  and  to  meet  the  great  d^nand,  that  the  ma- 

i 
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chinery  of  half  a  century  ago  has  been  almost  entirely 
discarded  and  supplanted  by  different  types.  A  great 
improvement  on  the  spinning  frame  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury is  the  ring  frame  invented  by  Jenks.  In  this 
the  spindles,  arranged  vertically  in  the  frame,  are 
driven  by  bands  from  a  central  cylinder,  ai^  pro- 
ject through  apertures  in  a  horizontal  bar.  A  flanged 
ridge  around  each  aperture  forms  a  ring  and  affords 
a  track  for  a  little  steel  hoop  called  a  traveller,  which 
is  sprung  over  the  ring.  The  traveller  guides  the 
thread  on  to  the  spool.  As  the  spindles  revolve,  the 
thread  passing  through  the  traveller  revolves  it  rapid- 
ly, and  the  horizontal  bar  rising  and  falling  has  the 
effect  of  winding  the  yarn  alternately  and  regularly 
upon  the  spools. 

The  bobbins  of  the  spindle  frame  were  found  not 
large  enough  to  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  yam 
to  permit  of  a  long  continuous  operation  when  the 
warp  came  to  be  applied,  and  besides  there  were  oc- 
casional defects  in  the  thread  which  could  not  be 
detected  until  it  broke,  if  the  yarn  was  used  directly 
from  the  bobbins.   So  to  save  much  time  and  trouble 
spooling  machines  were  invented  which  wind  the 
yarn  from  the  bobbins  holding  1200  to  1800  yards, 
to  large  spools,  each  holding  18,000  to  20,000  yards; 
and  then  by  passing  the  yarn  through  fine  slots  m 
guides  which  lead  to  the  spool,  lumps  or  weak  places, 
which  would  break  the  yarns  at  the  guide,  could  at 
once  be  discovered  and  the  yam  retied  firmly,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  further  breaking  in^  the 
warper.    After  the  yarn  is  finally  spooled  it^  is 
found  that  its  surface  is  still  rough  and  covered  with 
fuzz.    It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  it  shall  be 
smoothed  out  and  be  given  somewhat  of  a  lustre  be- 
fore weaving.  These  final  operations  are  performed 
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by  the  warping  and  dressing  machines.  In  the  warp- 
ing machine  the  threads  are  drawn  between  rollers, 

the  tension  of  which  can  be  regulated,  and  then 
through  a  "  reed,"  a  comb-shaped  device  which 
separates  the  threads,  and  then  finally  wound  upon 
a  large  cylinder.  In  this  machine  a  device  is  also 
arranged  which  operates  to  stop  the  machine  at  once 
if  any  thread  is  broken.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled 
it  is  then  taken  to  the  dresser,  which  in  its  modem 
and  useful  form  is  known  as  the  "  slusher,"  by  which 
the  yarns  are  drawn  through  hot  starch,  the  super- 
fluous starch  squeezed  out,  and  the  yarns,  kept  separ- 
ated all  the  time,  dried  by  passing  them  around  large 
drying  cylinders,  or  through  a  closed  box  heated  by 
steam  pipes,  and  then  wound  upon  the  loom  beam  or 
cylinder. 

In  weaving,  as  in  spinning,  however  advanced, 
complicated  and  improved  the  means  may  be  bcvond 
the  hand  methods  and  simple  looms  of  past  ages, 
the  general  principles  in  the  process  are  still  the 
same.  These  means,  generally  and  broadly  speaking, 
consist  of  a  frame  for  two  sets  of  threads,  a  roller, 
called  the  warp  beam,  for  receiving  and  holdinpj  the 
threads  which  form  the  warp,  a  cloth  beam  upon 
which  the  cloth  is  wound  as  it  is  woven,  the  warp 
threads,  being  first  laid  parallel,  carried  from  the 
warp  beam  and  attached  to  the  cloth  beam;  means 
called  heddles,  which  with  their  moving  frames  con- 
stitute "  a  harness,"  consisting  of  a  set  of  vertical 
strings  or  rods  having  central  loops  through  which  the 
threads  are  passed,  two  or  more  sets  of  which  receive 
alternate  threads,  and  by  the  reciprocation  of  which 
the  threads  are  separated  into  sets,  decussated,  form- 
ing between  them  what  is  called  a  shed  tlirough  which 
the  shuttle  is  thrown;  means  fw  throwing  the 
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shuttle;  and  means,  called  the  batten,  lay  or  lathe, 
for  forcing  or  packing  the  weft  tight  iiito  the  angle 
formed  by  the  opened  warp  and  so  rendering  the 
fabric  tight  and  compact,  and  then  the  motive  power 
for  turning  the  cloth  beam  and  winding  the  cloth  as 
fast  as  completed.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  in- 
ventors have  wrought  their  marvellous  changes  irom 

hand  to  power  looms.  •  ^   i  *i. 

Prior  to  1800,  in  the  weaving  of  figures  mtodoths, 
it  was  customary  to  employ  boys  to  pull  the  cords  in 
the  loom  harness  in  order  to  arrange  the  coloured 
threads  in  their  relative  positions.   In  that  year  ap- 
peared at  the  front  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  a  french 
mechanician  and  native  of  Lyons,  whose  parents  were 
weavers,  a  prolific  inventor  in  his  youth,  a  wayward 
wanderer  after  fortune  and  a  wife,  a  soldier  m  tn© 
Revolution,  losing  a  son  fighting  by  his  side,  eking 
out  a  poor  living  with  his  wife's  help  at  straw  weav- 
ing, finally  employed  by  a  silk  manufacturer  and 
while  thus  engaged,  producing  that  loom  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  his  name.    This  loom 
was  personally  inspected  by  Kapoleon,  who  rewarded 
the  inventor  with  honours  and  a  pension.    It  WM 
then  demolished  by  a  mob  and  its  inventor  reviled, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  pride  of  Lyons  and  the 
means  of  its  renown  and  wealth  in  the  weaving  of 
silks  of  rich  designs. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Jacquard  looir  con- 
sists of  a  chain  of  perforated  pattern  cards  made  to 
pass  over  a  drum,  through  which  cards  certain  needlM 
pass,  causing  certain  threads  of  the  warp  to  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  holes  in  the  cards,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting at  certain  places  in  the  warp  coloured  weft 
threads  thrown  by  the  shuttle,  and  reproducing  the 
pattern  which  is  perfowrted  ia  the   oardt.  The 
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Jacqnard  device  could  be  applied  to  any  loom,  and 
it  worked  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  figured 
goods.  The  complexity  and  expensiveness  of  Jac- 
quard's  loom  were  greatly  reduced  by  subsequent  im- 
provements. In  1854  Jif.  Bonelli  construe  ,d  an 
electric  loom  in  which  the  cards  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus are  superseded  by  an  endless  band  of  tin- 
foiled  paper,  which  serves  as  an  electrical  conductor 
to  operate  the  warp  titread  needles,  which  before  had 
each  been  actuated  by  a  spiral  spring.  The  Jacquard 
loom  was  also  greatly  improved  hy  the  English  in- 
ventors, Barlow,  Taylor,  Martain  and  others. 

RadclifFe  and  Johnson,  also  of  England,  had  in- 
vented and  introduced  the  machin  3  for  dressing  the 
yarns  in  one  operation  before  the  weaving ;  Horrocks 
r-iA  Marsland  of  Stockport  greatly  improved  the 
station  of  steam  to  the  driving  of  looms,  and  Rob- 

.  of  Manchester  made  striking  advances  in  their 
:  ohanical  parts  and  in  bringing  them  to  their  pres- 
ent state  of  wonderful  efficiency. 

In  America,  in  1836,  George  Crompton  of  Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts,  commenced  a  series  of  inventions 
in  power  looms  for  the  manuf actnre  of  fancy  wo<^kn 
goods,  and  in  the  details  of  such  looms  generally, 
particularly  in  increasing  the  speed  of  the  shuttle, 
which  vastly  increased  the  production  of  such  goods 
and  gave  to  his  looms  a  world-wide  reputfttioa. 

E,  B.  Bigelow  of  Massachusetts  in  1848  invented  a 
power  loom,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition 
at  London  in  1851,  and  astonished  the  world  hj  his 
exhibition  of  carpets  superior  to  any  woven  by  hand. 
By  the  later  improvements,  and  the  aid  of  steam 
power,  a  single  American  Bigelow  carpet  loom  can 
turn  out  now  one  hundred  yards  of  Brandb  carpet  ia 
a  day,  far  saperi<»  in  quali^  to  anj  enpet  wMA 
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oould  possibly  be  made  by  hand,  when  a  man  toiled 
painfully  to  produce  five  yards  a  day.  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  also  a  pioneer  inventor  of  power  machines  for 
weaving  coach  lace,  and  cotton  checks  and  ginghams. 
Janies  Lyall  of  New  York  invented  a  power  loom 
applicable  either  to  the  weaving  of  very  wide  and 
heavy  fabrics,  such  as  jute  canvas  for  the  founda- 
tion of  floor  oil  cloth,  or  to  fabrics  made  of  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  yarns.  _ 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  spree  permitted,  to  de- 
scribe the  great  variety  of  machines  that  have  been 
invented  for  dressing,  finishing  and  treating  clotos 
after  they  are  woven:  The  teashng  machine,  by 
which  the  nap  of  woolen  cloth  is  raised;  the  cloth 
drying  machine,  with  heated  rollers,  over  which  the 
cloth  is  passed  to  drive  off  the  moisture  acquired  in 
dyeing,  washing,  etc.,  the  cloth  printing,  figuring, 
colouring  and  eniboasing  machiiies,  with  engraved 
cylinders;  cloth  pressing  and  creasing  machines,  and 
the  cloth  :  utting  machines  for  cutting  the  cloth  into 
strips  of  all  lengths,  or  for  cutting  piles  of  doth  m  a 
single  operation  into  parts  of  garments  corresponding 
to  the  prearranged  pattern;  machines  for  making 
felt  cloth,  and  stamping  or  moulding  different  articles 
of  apparel  from  felt,  etc.,  etc.  , .  ,  , 

For  the  making  of  ribbons  and  other  kind  of  nar- 
row ware,  the  needle  power  loom  has  been  invented, 
in  which  the  fine  weft  thread  is  carried  through  the 
web  by  a  needle  instead  of  a  shuttle.  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  needle  to  looms  has  placed  ribbons  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  girl. 

What  a  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  virtu- 
ous Penelopes  and  the  weavers  of  a  century  ago  and 
to-day !  Then  with  her  wheel,  and  by  walking  to  and 
from  it  as  the  yarn  was  drawn  out,  and  wound  uft  a 
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maiden  conld  spin  twelve  skeins  of  thread  in  ten 
hours,  producing  a  thread  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  while  the  lei^  of  her  walk  to  and 
fro  was  about  five  miles.  Now  one  Penelope  can  at- 
tend to  six  or  eight  hundred  spindles,  each  of  which 
spina  five  thousand  yards  of  thread  a  day,  or,  with  the 
eight  hundred  spindles,  four  million  yards,  or  nearly 
twenty-one  hundied  miles  of  thread  in  a  day,  while 
she  need  not  walk  at  alL 

It  was  when  the  weaver  threw  the  shuttle  through 
the  warp  by  hand  that  Job's  exclamation,  "  My  days 
are  like  a  weaver's  shuttle  "  was  an  appropriate  text 
on  the  brevity  of  human  life.  It  may  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate now,  but  far  more  striking,  when  it  is  real- 
ised that  machines  now  throw  the  shuttle  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  times  a  minute,  or  three  times  a 
second.  Flying  as  fast  as  it  does,  when  the  shuttle 
becomes  exhausted  of  yam  a  late  invention  presents 
a  new  bobbin  and  a  new  supply  of  yarn  to  the  shuttle 
without  stopping  the  machine. 

As  to  knitting,  the  century  has  seen  the  day  pass 
when  all  hosiery  was  knit  by  hand.  First,  machines 
were  invented  for  knitting  the  leg  or  the  foot  of  the 
■tocking,  which  were  then  joine'^  by  hand,  and  then 
came  machines  that  made  the  .tocking  complete. 
The  social  industry  so  quietly  but  slowly  followed  by 
the  good  women  in  their  chimney  corners  with  their 
knitting  needles,  by  which  a  woman  might  possibly 
knit  a  pair  a  day,  was  succeeded  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  machines,  twelve  of  which  could  be  at- 
tended to  by  a  boy,  which  would  knii  and  complete 
five  thousand  pairs  a  week.  Such  a  machine  com- 
mences with  the  stocking  at  the  top,  knits  down, 
widening  and  narrowing,  changes  the  stitch  as  it  goes 
on  to  the  heel,  shapes  the  heel,  and  finishes  at  the  end 
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of  the  toe,  all  one  thread,  and  then  it  recommences  the 
operation  and  goes  on  with  another  and  another. 
Fancy  stockings,  with  xrameroiM  eolours  blended,  are 
80  knit,  and  if  the  yam  holds  out  a  mile  of  stockmgs 
may  be  thus  knit,  without  a  break  and  without  an 
attendant.  By  these  machines  the  astounding  result 
was  reached  of  making  the  stockings  at  the  oort  of 
one-sixth  of  a  mill  per  pair.  „  ,  •  j 

The  wonderful  reduction  in  the  cost  of  aU  kinds 
of  textile  fabrics  due  to  the  perfection  of  spinning 
and  loom  mechanisins,  and  its  power  to  meet  the 
resulting  enormous  increase  in  demand,  has  enabled 
the  poor  of  to-day  to  be  clad  better  and  with  a  far 
greater  variety  of  apparel  than  it  was  possible  for  the 
rich  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption and  demand  have  brought  into  these  fields 
of  labour,  and  into  other  fields  of  labour  created  by 
these,  great  armies  of  men  and  women,  notwithstand- 
ing the  labour-saving  devices. 

The  wants  of  the  world  can  no  longer  be  supplied 
by  skilled  hand  labour.  And  it  is  better  that  ma- 
chines do  the  skilled  labour,  if  the  product  is  in- 
creased while  made  better  and  cheaper,  and  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  the  end  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment and  donands  of  the  art. 

Among  the  recent  devices  is  one  which  dispenses 
with  the  expensive  and  skilful  work  by  hand  of 
drawing  the  warp  threads  into  the  eyes  of  the  heddles 
and  through  the  reed  of  the  loom. 

Cane-backed  and  bottomed  chairs  and  lounges  only 
a  few  years  ago  were  a  luxury  of  the  rich  and  made 
slowly  by  hand.  Now  the  open  mesh  cane  fabric, 
having  diagonal  strands,  and  other  varieties,  are 
made  rapidly  by  machinery.  Turkish  carpets  are 
woven,  and  floors  the  world  over  are  carpeted  witll 
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those  rich  materials  the  sight  of  •whicli  would 
have  astonished  the  ordinary  beholder  a  half  century 
ago.  Matting  is  woven;  wir^  cane,  straw,  spun 
glass ;  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  woven  by  hand 
into  useful  articles  now  finds  its  especially  con- 
structed machine  for  'weaving  it. 


IMVEimONS  IN  THE  OBNTOBY. 


OHAPTEBXIX. 

OAB1CSNT8. 


*'Man  is  a  tool-using  aniir.al.  Weak  in  W^^^^^J 

dust  before  him ;  he  kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were 
e  «a8  are  his  smooth  highway,  ^^"ds^"/,^,^^ 
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century  that  the  idea  was  reduced  to  practice  in 
sewinffmachinea. 

To  Thomas  Saint,  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade,  of 
Greenhills  Rents,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
Middlesex  County,  England,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  clear  conception  of  a  sewing  machine. 
Saint's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  slow  way  of 
sewing  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather  work,  so  he 
determined  to  improve  the  method.  He  took  out  a 
patent  September  17,  1790,  and  although  the  germs 
of  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  modern  sewing 
machine  are  there  <lescribed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  patent  was  applied  to  practice.  In  fact,  it  slum- 
bered in  the  archives  of  the  British  patent  office  for 
two  generations,  and  after  the  leading  sewing  ma- 
chines of  the  century  had  been  invented  and  intro- 
duced, before  it  was  rediscovered,  and  its  contents 
appreciated  in  the  light  of  more  recent  develop- 
ments. Probably  Saint's  machine,  if  constructed  in 
accordance  with  his  plans,  would  not  have  done  much 
good  work,  certainly  not  with  woven  cloth,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  a  hooked  needle  to  carry  a  loop 
thi'ough  the  material,  which  would  have  been  snarled 
by  the  cloth  threads;  but  from  his  drawings  and  de- 
scription it  is  clearly  established  that  he  was  first  to 
conceive  of  a  vertically  reciprocating  needle  for 
forming  a  seam  from  a  continuous  thread  drawn 
from  a  spool;  a  seam  in  which  each  loop  is  locked, 
or  enchained  with  a  subsequent  loop,  to  form  what 
is  known  as  the  chain,  or  single  thread  stitch ;  and  a 
horizontal  sliding  plate,  to  support  the  material  to 
be  sewed,  and  by  which  the  material  was  also  moved 
sideways  after  each  stitch. 

May  30,  1804,  John  Duncan  received  an  English 
patent  for  "tamboring  on  doth."  He  proposed  to  em- 
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t,lov  a  series  of  hooked  needles  attached  in  »  •traij^t 
hne  to  a  horizontal  bar,  which,  when  threaded 
wen,  first  thrust  forward  and  their  hooked  ends  car- 
ritdTtlZgh  the  cloth,  where  each  needle  hook  was 
lupplied  with  a  thread  hy  a  thread  earner  Ihen 
the  motion  of  the  bar  was  reversed,  winch  drew  the 
Ihrerd  back  through  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  loop^ 
and  through  the  loops  first  formed,  thus  producing 
Tchain  stftch.  The  cloth  was  .utomat.cally  sh.ft^ 
to  correspond  to  the  pattern  to  be  produced,  and  thus 
IfTain  stitch  embroidery  first  manufactured. 
From  this  point  of  time  successful  embroidery  m. 

^'KT^anotr  Englishman,  patented  a 
for  making  a  sort  of  rope  matting,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes   wo  eye-pointed,  thread-carrying,  perforat- 
ive needles,  each  held  in  a  reciprocating  needle  bar 
and  deigned  to  unite  several  small  ropes  laid  paral- 

maUi^l817  iud  Karmarsch's  History  of  Tech- 
f  ?ot  4  of  a  sewing  machine  invented 

one  Mr.  Joseph  Madersperger  of  V^^^^;  .f^/' 
SeriyVom  Kuefstein  in  the  Tyrol,  and  for  whi^ 
he  received  royal  letters  patent  m  1814.  iJrom 
fhesr  d^riptions  it  appears  Madersperger  used  a 
needle  Se^  at  both  Tds,  and  the  eye  in  .ae  cen- 
tre   nv^ented  many  years  before  l>y  JX^^^^^'.^"! 
ab^ve  stated,  which  was  moved  vertically  up  ana 
p  ercing  alternately  the  top  and  ^ttom  of  the 
S^ndt^hich  carried  a  short  thread,  enough  to 
Tie  aSout  one  hundred  -d  thirtv  sti1.hes^  w^^^ 
machine  was  driven  by  a  crank  and  \andle,  on  which 
^wine  was  made  of  many  different  shaped  forms,  by 
a^S  eb^and  which  sewed  with  far  greater  ac- 
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euracj  and  rapidity  than  hand  work.  The  inventor 
■was  striving  to  simplify  the  machine,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent it  had  been  used  or  had  been  improTed,  or  what 
finally  became  of  it,  does  not  appear.  Yet  it  is  a  bit 
of  evidence  showing  that  Germany  came  next  to 
England  in  the  earlier  ideas,  conceptions  of,  and 
struggles  after  a  aewing  machine. 

France  then  entered  the  list,  and  it  was  in  1830  that 
Barthelmy  Thimonnier  there  produced  and  f&t- 
ented  a  sewing  machine,  which  he  continued  to  im- 
prove and  to  further  patent  in  1848  and  in  1850 
in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Thimonnier  resembled  in  some  prominent  respects 
the  machine  that  had  been  deecribed  in  the  Stint  pat- 
ent, but  unlike  Saint's,  it  was  reduced  to  successful 
practice,  and  possessed  soii.^  points  in  oonunon  with 
more  modern  machines.    These  were  the  flat  doth 
plate^  vertical  post,  overhung  arm,  vertically  recip- 
rocating needle,  and  continuous  thread.    The  crochet 
or  barbed  needle  was  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  upon 
pushing  the  needle  down  throuf^  the  cloth,  it  there 
caught  a  thread  from  a  carrier,  carried  the  loop  to 
and  laid  it  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cloth. 
Again  descending,  it  brought  up  another  loop,  en- 
chained it  with  the  one  last  made,  making  a  ehain 
stitch,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  on  the  upper  side. 

Thimonnier  made  quite  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines, constructed  mostly  of  wood,  and  which  were 
used  to  make  army  clothing  at  Paris.  They  were 
best  adapted  to  work  on  leather  and  in  embroidering. 
They  were  so  far  successful  as  to  arouse  the  jealous v 
and  fear  of  the  workmen  and  working  women,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hargreaves,  Jacquard,  and  others,  a 
mob  broke  into  his  shop,  destroyed  his  machines, 
ruined  his  business,  and  he  died  penniless  in  1857. 
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In  the  meantime  au  Englisl'  patetit.  No.  8048,  of 
May  4,  1841,  had  bceu  issutd  ♦  Newtoa  and  Arch^ 
bold  for  a  machine  for  embroidering  the  backi  of 
ffloves,  having  an  oye-potnted  iie«^  werked  by  ft 
vibrating  lever,  and  adapted  lo  carry  a  thread 
through  the  back  of  the  glov( ,  held  on  » /rame— 
the  frame  and  glove  moving  together  Mter  M«i 

The  germs  of  inventions  often  develop  and 
fructify  simultaneously  in  distant  places,  without, 
so  far  as  any  one  eaa  Mcertain,  the  riightest  mutual 
knowledge  or  coK)perfttion  on  the  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate inventors.    Between  1832  and  1834,  while 
Thimonnier  was  in  the  midst  of  his  early  struggle* 
in  Pari*,  Walter  Hunt  was  inv«tir^  a  sewing  ma- 
chine in  New  York,  which  he  compk  ;ed  at  that  time 
and  on  which  he  sewed  one  or  two  garments.    But  as 
it  was  experimental  in  fonn,  tni  Hunt  was  full  of 
other  inventions  and  8chemes,he  put  it  aside,  and  it 
probably  would  never  have  been  heard  ^ had  not 
Elias  Howe  of  Massachusetts,  ten  years  after  Hunt 
had  abandoned  hia  invention,  but  without  knowledge 
of  Hunt's  efforts,  made  the  first  practical  successful 
sewing  machine  for  commercial  purpos^^a  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  obtained  hi»  patent,  and  H»de  daime 
therein  which  covered  not  only  his  spt  lal  f(»m  of 
improvements,  but  Hunt's  old  device  as  well 

Howe's  patent  was  issued  Septeniber  iO,  184«. 
In  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  and  original 

^£  tt  K    „  Tno/tViino    ■onstrucled  and 


ventor  of  "A  s,  wing  machine,  ■onstrucled 
operated  to  form  a  seam,  substantially  i.3  descn  - 
Also  "  The  combination     a  needfe  »d  a  ut 
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operating  substantially  as  described." 

Also  "  The  combination  of  holding  ^fae»  »i 
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a  baster  |  late  or  equivalent,  co»«structcd  and  operat- 
ing substantially  as  desc  ?)ed.^ 

Abo  "A  grooved  auJ  eye  ointed  needle,  coo- 
structeu  and  ada;  d  for  rf^id  michim  lewiqg  nib' 
^lantiaily  as  deseriued." 

Wan  ^  maiidne  eom«enced  to  be  a  praetied 
success  this  ij^tmt  was  infringed,  and  when  IIo\\v» 
sued  upon  it  a  few  years  after  its  issue,  it  woke  up 
Hunt  and  all  other  alleged  prior  inventors;  and  aU 
priar  jMtettts  and  publicfttiona  the  world  o\<  r,  rel«t- 
in^  to  sewing  nui^diie^  were  raked  ap  to 
Howe's  claims. 

But  the  etmrts,  after  long  deliberation,  b  ^Id  itat 
although,  so  fa"  :  Hunt  was  concerned  b«i 
V  nbout  doubr  made  machine  in  many  rospoe 
Ho  Ae's  machine,  th&i  it  had  a  curved,  e  e-r  nte^ 
medte  similar  to  Howe's  operated  by  a  rati 
arm  and  goin^'  through  the  cloth,  a  shutt  arryiug 
tbe  t  aroad  that  passed  through  the  L  )  n  by  the 
Beed]«^  f^hrmd,  thtts  making  a  loek  stit  h  7  cbirwing 
it  ir  oil  klc  of  the  cloth,  and  thai  ^  machine 
did,  U  cuin  extent,  sew,  yet  that  ii  euded  in  an 
experim  .  ,  was  laid  aside,  destroyed,  and  never  per* 
fected  nor  jsed  so  as  to  give  to  the  pub  ic  the  knowl- 
Bdge  and  benefit  of  a  completed  inven  n,  and  was 
not  therefore  an  anticipation  in  the  y<  ji  the  law  of 
Howe's  completed,  more  successful  a^  patented  ma- 
chine. 

Public  successful  use  is  the  fact  in  many  cases 
which  alone  establishes  the  title  of  an  inventor,  iHmb 
all  other  tests  fail.  And  this  is  right  in  one  &  ns^ 
as  the  laws  of  all  countries  in  respect  to  protection 
by  patents  for  inventions  are  t^sed  upon  tlie  primary- 
condition  of  beneiH  to  wocklif.  TSm  hmeSt  ia  not 
derived  from  ^  iav^itor  m»        lit  eowglgtod 
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invention  for  yean  in  his  closet,  or  throws  it  on  a 
dust  heap.  As  to  previous  patents  and  publications, 
some  were  not  published  before  Howe's  inventions 
were  made,  and  others  were  insufficient  in  showing 
substantially  the  same  machine  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion. And  as  to  prior  use  abroad,  it  was  not  regarded 
under  the  law  of  his  country  as  competent  evidence. 

Seldom  have  the  Uves  of  great  inventors  presented 
a  more  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes,  the  de- 
spair, and  the  final  triumphs  of  fortune,  which  are 
commonly  their  lot,  than  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Howe.  A  machinist  with  a  wife  and  children  to 
support,  his  health  too  feeble  to  earn  hardly  a  scanty 
living,  he  watches  his  faithful  wife  ply  her  constant 
needle,  and  wonders  why  a  machine  cannot  be  made 
to  do  the  work.  The  idea  cannot  be  put  aside,  and 
-with  such  poor  aids  as  he  can  command  he  com- 
mences his  task.  . 

At  last,  amid  the  trials  of  bitter  poverty,  he  brings 
his  invention  to  that  stage  in  which  he  induces  a 
friend  to  advance  some  money,  by  the  promise  of  a 
share  in  the  future  patent,  and  thereby  gains  a  tem- 
porary home  for  his  family  and  a  garret  for  his  work- 
shop. Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  he  la- 
bours, and  finally,  in  April,  1845,  the  rather  crude 
machine  is  completed,  and  two  woollen  suits  of  cloth- 
ing are  sewed  thereon,  one  for  a  friend,  and  one  for 

himself.  ,  ,.   , 

Then  came  the  effort  to  make  more  machines  and 
place  them  on  the  market.  People  admired  the  ma- 
chines as  a  curiosity,  but  none  were  induced  to  buy 
them  or  help  him  pecuniarily.  Finally,  m  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  he  obtained  his  patent,  but  by  that  time 
his  best  friends  had  become  discouraged,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retui-n  with  his  family  to  his  father  a 
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house  in  Cambridge,  M&ss.  To  earn  his  bread  he 
sought  and  found  employment  on  a  railway  locomo- 
tive. By  some  means  his  brother  sold  one  of  his  ma- 
chines to  Mr.  William  Thomas,  a  corset  maker  of 
London,  and  Howe  was  induced  to  go  there  to  make 
stays,  and  his  machines.  He  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren with  him.  The  arrangement  made  with  his  em- 
ployer was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
family  there,  and  he  soun  sent  them  home. 

Unable  to  sell  his  machines,  he  was  soon  reduced 
to  want.  He  pawned  his  patent  and  his  last  ma- 
chine, and  procured  money  to  return  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  penniless  in  1849.  He  then 
learned  that  his  wife  was  dying  of  consumption  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  compelled  to  wait  until  money 
could  be  sent  him  to  pay  his  passage  home,  and 
reached  there  just  before  his  wife's  death. 

He  then  learned  that  during  his  absence  his  patent 
and  machine  had  attracted  attention,  that  others  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  added  their  improvements  to 
his  machines,  and  that  many  in  various  places  were 
being  made  and  sold  which  -  ere  infringements  of 
his  patent.  A  great  demand  for  sewing  machines 
had  sprung  up.  He  induced  friends  to  again  help 
him.  Suits  were  commenced  which,  although  bit- 
terly fought  for  six  years,  were  finally  successful. 

Now  fortune  turned  her  smiling  face  upon  him. 
Medals  and  diplomas,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  millions  of  money  became  his.  When 
the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  advanced  the  money  to 
pay  the  r^ment  to  which  he  belonged,  when  the 
Government  paymaster  had  been  long  delayed.  His 
life  was  saddened  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  not 
Uved  to  share  his  fortime.   He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
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New  York,  October  3,  1867,  in  the  midst  of  life, 
riches,  and  honour,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 

forty-eight.  , 

In  referring  to  the  early  inventors  of  sewing  ma- 
chines in  America  who  entered  the  field  about  the 
same  time  with  Howe,  mention  should  be  made 
of  J.  J.  Greenough  and  George  Corliss,  who  had 
machines  patented  respectively  in  1842  and  1843, 
for  sewing  leather,  with  double  pointed  needles;  and 
the  running  stitch  sewing  machine  used  for  bastmg, 
made  and  patented  by  B.  W.  Bean  in  1848.  About 
this  time,  both  in  England  and  America,  machines 
had  been  devised  for  sewing  lengths  of  calio)  and 
other  cloths  together,  previous  to  bleaching,  dyeing 
or  printing.  The  edges  of  the  cloths  were  first 
crimped  or  flttted  and  tli«ai  sewed  by  a  running 

**^The  decade  of  1849-1859,  immediately  following 
the  development  of  the  Howe  machine,  was  the 
greatest  in  the  century  for  producing  those  success- 
ful  sewing  machines  which  were  the  foundation  ot 
the  art,  established  a  new  industrial  epoch,  and  con- 
verted Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt »  into  a  lament 
commemorative  of  the  miseries  of  a  slavish  but  dying 

^""it^wM  during  that  decade  that,  in  the  United 
States,  Batcheller  invented  the  perpetual  feed  lor 
moving  the  cloth  horizontally  under  and  past  the 
needle?  In  Howe»B  the  cloth  could  be  sewed  but  a 
certain  distance  at  a  time,  and  then  the  machine 
must  be  readjusted  for  a  new  length.  Then  Blod- 
gett  and  Lerow  imparted  to  the  eye-pointed  needle 
what  is  called  the  «  dip  motion,"-the  needle  being 
made  to  descend  completely  through  the  mateml, 
then  to  rise  a  Uttle  to  form  a  loopj  the  shuttle  then 
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entered  the  loop,  the  needle  descended  again  a  short 
distance,  while  the  shuttle  passed  throt^h  the  loop  of 
the  needle  thread,  and  then  ^  MedBe  was  raigoi 
above  the  cloth. 

It  was  then  that  Allen  B.  Wilson  invented  the 
still  more  famous  "  four-motion  feed  for  feeding 
the  cloth  forward.  He  employed  a  bar  kiaving  ^w 
like  teeth  on  one  edge  which  projected  up  through 
a  slotted  plate  and  engaged  the  cloth.  He  then  first 
moved  the  bar  forward  carrying  the  cloth;  second, 
dropped  the  bar;  third,  moved  it  back  under  the 
plate;  and  fourth,  raised  it  to  its  first  position  to 
again  engage  the  cloth.  These  motions  were  so 
timed  with  the  movement  of  the  needle  and  so 
quickly  done  that  the  cloth  was  carried  forward  while 
the  needle  was  raised,  the  passage  and  quick  action 
of  the  needle  was  not  interfered  with,  and  the  feed- 
ing and  the  sewing  seem  to  be  simultaneous.  The 
intermittent  grasp  and  feed  of  the  cloth  were  hardly 
perceptible,  and  yet  it  permitted  the  cloth  to  be 
turned  to  make  a  curved  seam.  Wilson  also  in- 
vented the  rotating  hook  which  catches  the  loop  of  the 
iT^^pcr  thread,  and  drops  a  disk  bobbin  throujgh  it  to 
form  <:he  stitch.  The  shuttle  was  thus  dupensed 
wirl\  and  an  entirely  new  departure  was  made  in  the 
art.  These  with  other  improvements  made  up  the 
celebrated  "  Wheeler  and  Wilson  "  machine. 

Now  also  appeared  "  the  Singer,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  invention  of  T.  M.  Singer.  He  im- 
proved the  operation  of  the  needle  bar,  devised  a 
roughened  feed  wheel,  as  a  substitute  for  Wikon'a 
serrated  bar,  introduced  a  spring  presser  foot,  along- 
side the  needle,  to  hold  the  work  down  in  proper  posi- 
tion while  permitting  it  to  be  moved  forward  or  in 
any  other  directioii.  A  "friction  pad"  waa  alao  placed 
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between  the  cloth  seam  and  the  spool,  to  prevent  Ae 
thread  from  kinking  or  twisting  under  the  point  oi 
hHlcX.  needle.    He  was  the  lirst  to  g;ve  ^ 
shuttle  an  additional  forward  movement  after  it  had 
oncIXped  to  draw  the  stitch  tight,--such  opera- 
tion being  taken  while  the  feed  moved  the  cloth  in 
Z  J^'fse  direction,  .and  wlul.  the  needle  -m- 
pleted  its  upward  motion,  so  that  the  t^<>^^^^^^^ 
Wre  simultaneously  drawn,  and  finally  a  spring 
upon  the  shutUe  to  control  the  slack  ot  the 
^ead,  and  prevent  its  catching  ^yt^e  needle. 

By  ieason  of  these  improvements  it  is  thought  by 
t^j  STsinger  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  people 
successful  operating  a^d  factical  sewing  ma- 
Ihine    At  any  rate,  the  world  at  last  so  highly 
'appi^atd  his'  machines  that  it  lifted 
Bovertv  to  an   estate  which  was   valued  at  be 
SJSn  eigM  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time  of 
wTilMth  in  1876.    Singer  was  also  the  first  to  in- 
dent th^"uffler'  a  mafhine  for  ruffling  or  gathe^ 
Inf  cloth  and  a  device  which  laid  an  embroidering 
l£Ld  upon  the  surface  of  the  doth  under  the  needle 

^"^e  "Grover  and  Baker"  a^olier  celeb^^^^^ 
American  machine,  was  invented  by  William  O. 
^^  «d  William  E.  Baker  in  1851.  By  certain 
^Tnees  they  made  in  the  thread  carrier  and  con- 
Sns,  th^  were  enabled  to  make  a  double^lojpej 
Btitch.  This  required  more  thread,  but  the  itatctt 
made  was  tmexcelled  in  strength. 

Md^  the  work  went  on,  from  step  to  stop  and 
from  the  completion  of  one  machine  after  an^w, 
Vh^  ie  Centennial  Exhibition  came  be 
h^S  in  PMUdelpiha  in  1876  a  fine  -ray  of  exceU 
ton  Mwiiil  machines  was  had,  from  the  United 
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States,  principally,  but  also  those  of  inventors  and 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden  and  I^maric. 

Up  to  that  time  about  twenty-two  hundred  pat- 
ents had  been  granted  in  the  United  States,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  for  in- 
ventions made  within  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  d-.iring  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury about  five  thousand  more  United  States  patents 
have  been  iraued  for  devices  in  thia  art  This  num- 
ber includes  many,  of  course,  to  inventors  of  other 
countries.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  pat- 
enta  were  issued  only  after  an  examination  in  each 
case  as  to  its  novel^,  and  although  slight  as  may 
have  been  the  changes  or  additions,  yet  substantially 
different  they  must  have  been  in  nearly  all  respects, 
it  may  to  some  extrat  be  realized  how  great  and  in- 
cessant has  been  the  exercise  oi  inTestion  in  ^ia  lUd- 
ful  class  of  machines. 

On  this  point  of  the  exercise  of  inventiCTi  in  sew- 
ing machines,  as  well  as  on  some  others  growii^  out 
of  the  subject.  Knight,  writing  in  his  Mechanical 
Dictionary,  about  twenty  years  ago,  remarks :  "  If 
required  to  name  the  three  subjects  on  which  the 
most  extraordinary  versatility  of  invention  has  been 
expended,  the  answer  would  be  without  hesitation, 
the  sewing  machine,  reaping  machine  and  hreeeh- 
loading  firearm.  Each  of  these  has  thousands  of 
patents,  and  although  each  is  the  growth  of  the 
last  forty  years,  it  is  only  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  vears  that  they  have  filled  any  notable  pkee 
in  the  world.  It  was  then  only  by  a  comoina- 
tion  of  talents  that  any  of  these  three  important 
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xnade  without  ti»e  .dmiTable  div«ion  of  labour 
^ch  is  a  feature  in  all  well  conducted  factone^ 
^8  hard  to  make,  and  comparatively  h^^ 
run.    The  system  of  assen^hng. 
•     i.v.-  .vtiflArv  lervice  of  France  by  uenerai 
Sri^auvaf^l76rrnd  brought  to  proximate 
Sction  by  Colonel  Colt  in  the  ^^^^^ 
Ste  revolvL  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  econ- 
Li«d  material  and  time    improved  the  ^ual 
^Ts  well  as  cheapened  the  Product.    Ther^  « 
tchday.  and  in  fact  has  been  for  some  years,  mow 
actiS  iSientiou  in  the  special  machmes  for  mofc- 
Jna  sewing  machines  than  in  the  machines  them- 

Xr  tL  assembling  ^^^^ C'lllL^Ss  o? 
component  parts  of  an  article  m  f  ^'"'i^' 
pattern,  so  as  to  be  interchangeable,  and  the  putting 
K  together,  is  the  only  ^^^em  ^^^d^ 
else  should  the  Providence  M  C<««^P*"y  Jvf  G^^ 
their  order  for  600,000  rifles  f^'^^^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
emmenti  How  otherwise  could  the  J-^^"^^}?^ 
m^esting  Machine  Company  of  SpringEeld,  Ohi^ 
narvesuug  ^  «./«i,;tio  pvptv  four  minutes 

turn  out  an  equipped  machine 
each  working  day  of  ten  hours  ?  ,  ^r,  to  draw  tne  ii 
lustrationfrom  the  subject  in  hand,  hew  by  any 
other  than  the  nicest  arrangement  of  detail  can  toe 
Sinir  Sewing  Machine  Company  make  6,000  ma- 
chSS^^r  wefk  at  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey 

Whersewing  machines  were  so  far  complied  M 
to  be  easily  run  by  a  hand  crank,  or  treadle,  the  ap- 
Sii^tion  of  poweJ  to  run  them  singly,  or  in  sene  , 
tTlornn  m'achines  of  « /"f- 

r^^wl^ettr^f 

have  been  established  in 
teiB»-in  which  steam  or  electric  power  xs  utilised  w 
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tbe  motor,  and  thus  human  strain  and  labour  saved, 
while  the  amount  of  production  is  increased. 

No  radical  changes  in  the  principle  or  mode  of 
operation  of  sewing  machines  have  been  made  in 
the  last  twenty-tive  years ;  but  the  eiforts  of  inventors 
have  been  directed  to  improve  the  previously  estab- 
lished types,  and  to  devise  attachments  of  all  kinds, 
by  the  aid  of  which  anything  that  can  be  sewed,  can 
be  sewed  upon  a  machine.  Tucking,  ruffling,  braid- 
ing, cording,  hemming,  turning,  plaiting,  gaging, 
and  other  attachment  devices  are  numerous.  In- 
ventors have  rivalled  one  another  in  originating  new 
forms  of  stitches.  About  seventy-live  distinct 
stitches  have  been  devised,  each  of  which  must  of 
course  be  produocH  by  a  change  in  mechanism. 

When  sewing  machines  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
confined  to  sewing  straight  seams  and  other  plain 
sewing,  it  was  predicted  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
take  from  the  hands  of  women  the  making  of  fine  em- 
broidery from  intricate  patterns,  or  the  working  of 
button-holes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  quilting  party 
was  not  apprehended.  Nor  was  it  expected  that  hu- 
man hands  could  be  dispensed  with  in  tbr>  cutting  out 
of  garments.  And  yet  these  things  have  followed. 
Machines,  by  a  beautiful  but  complex  system  of 
needles,  working  to  some  extent  on  the  Jacquard  sys- 
tem of  perforated  card  boards,  and  by  the  help  of 
pneumatic  or  electrical  power,  will  work  out  on 
most  delicate  doths  embroidery  of  exquisite  pat- 
terns. 

The  button-hole  machines  will  take  the  garment, 
cut  the  bntton-hole  at  the  desired  point,  and  cither, 
as  in  one  class  of  machines,  by  moving  the  fabric 
about  the  stitch-forming  mechanism,  or,  as  in  another 
elasB,  moving  the  stitch-forming  medumism  about  the 

w 


^       nrramom  a  m  uwriUEf. 
button-hde,  complete  the  ddi-t.  t»k  io  4.  »!«* 

of  Zms  Aioh  fotee  the  needle,  to  qmlt  cerUm 

"t^^LTJSting,  M 

„„Sber  of  pieces  of  f  abrie  t"^™'  l?,™^. 

in  an  apparatus  g"'*'*  >'?,'''5V.''^  f^erly  bo 
in  the  operation  .  ^.  pd?  «<  ^^"^.i,^ 

''•i?^.!:rtr^ornred  r^u^^ 

n,ent  of  "ome  savages,  a  blanket        »  f^won W 

-r^^irofr.»5^^?k^.^ 
;^:i^rt^et.nT^^»»-^^^ 

"•Sn^Tan-^'^-ity  for  -n^J^'J^  ^^.^1^ 

to  the  invention  of  every  variety  of  tools  for  making 

p,ac:of  the  deft  finger  o  l^-^r?:" 'J 

o«.ment.tv^,  as^n  final  compl  Uo^.^ 

o£  their  h«t».  '■r.^'f  ^^  supplied  by  the  slow 
Sd^trf  bonnet  /«m«  and  r^Urm. 
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But  no  such  diflSculty  in  invention  has  occurred 
in  hat-making  for  men.  From  the  treating  and  cut- 
ting of  the  raw  material,  from  the  outer  bound  edge, 
and  the  band  about  the  body,  to  the  tip  of  the  crown, 
a  machine  may  bo  found  for  performing  each  sep- 
arate step.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  hard 
felt  and  the  high  silk  hats. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  making  of  hats  was  by 
hand  processes.  Now  in  all  hat  factories  machines 
are  employed,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  some  of  them  is  marvellous.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  find  many  of  the  old  hand  im- 
plements existing  even  as  relics. 

Wool  ami  fur  each  has  its  special  machines  for 
turning  it  into  a  hat.  The  operations  of  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  material,  felting  the  fur,  when  fur  is 
used,  sbapi  ag  the  hat  body,  and  then  the  brim,  wash- 
ing, dying,  hardening  and  stiffening  it,  stretching, 
smoothing,  finishing,  sizing,  lining,  trimming,  all  are 
now  done  by  machines  devised  for  each  special  pur- 
pose. A  description  of  these  processes  would  be  in- 
teresting, but  even  in  an  abbreviated  form  would  fiU 
a  book. 

The  wonderful  things  done  in  tibe  manuf wstujre  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  rubber  goods  will  be  referred  to 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

Although  it  was  old  from  time  immemorial  to  col- 
our eotton  goods,  and  the  calico  power  printing  cylin- 
der was  invented  and  introduced  into  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18t,H  century  and  began  to  turn 
out  at  once  immense  quantities  of  decorated  calicoes 
and  chints,  yet  figured  woven  goods  wer  a  novelty 
sixty  years  ago. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Bonjeau,  a  prominent  wool  manufao- 
turer  in  Sedan,  Franee^  and  an  (Uv9  of  the  Fofy- 
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technic  School,  conceivM      idea  "^^Hf 

^^^^^^ 

adoption  as  wearing  apparel  was  ^"^l*^^ 
lessening  of  the  expense  m  the  mamiig 
garments  by  the  "^^f  ^  ^S-t' i';,entions  on  wearing 
^  As  to  the  effect  of  ^^^^^J^^Xv  were  necessary 
apparel,  it  is  not  ^pparer  .  that  they  wcr 

tJ.upply  thewardrob^  of  the^n^^^^  ,U 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ot  a^p^^^H;     Sil  ^  por- 

thdr  small       f -^TX'tjJeVpu^^^^^^^^ 
tune,  have  had  their  nA  ^^f*"^  another ;  but 
fine  linen,  whether  made         J  Yhe  day  whei  the 
modem  inventions  have  ^^^°\^^^4^d;y  will  not  suffice 
poo.  man's  haj^  la^-^  Toil,  then 

-V"^  rnrcroCarm^^^^  and  sold  at  a 

which  need  not  exceed  fifty  ceni^  ine  . 

.pectability  and  ^^^^J^'T^IS^'"  the  coat 
pend  to  much  on  dothes,  may  m  en*— 

of  a  few  dollars.  ♦i,-  m^ng  w«nan,  try- 

And  as  to  the  condi  ion  of  the  ««rii^ 

ing  and  poor  as  ^t^C  l^T^^^^^tion  thau 
earn  more  money  with  less  puywwu 

vuder  the  old  (^ystem. 
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The  epoch  of  good  clothes  for  the  people,  with  all 
that  it  means  in  the  iight  upward  from  degradation, 
b^n  in  this  century,  and  it  was  due  to  tlie  inven* 
tM«t  which  have  been  above  outUned. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


0»E  invention  engeuJer.  another,  or  ^V^^ 
IXdiMly  8uch  a  machine  ^vas  mvcn  cd    Then  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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machinefl.  Among  the  pioneers  was  one  which  re- 
ceived the  round  bunch  between  two  compressing 
jaws,  and  pressed  it  iltt.  While  so  held  a  needle  with 
its  coarse  thread  was  forced  through  the  broom  above 
the  binding  and  the  cord  twined  around  it.  Then  a 
shuttle,  also  carrying  a  stout  thread,  was  thrown  wer 
the  cord,  the  needle  leeeded  and  was  then  forced 
through  the  broom  again  under  the  binding  cord. 
Thus  in  conjunction  with  the  shuttle  the  stitches  were 
formed  alternately  abovc  ,m«l  below  the  )»mdmg 
twiiu-,  the  holding  jaws  nj^  ay  intermittently 
for  that  purpose.  As  each  s  ;  v> 'ormed  the  ma- 
chine fed  the  broom  along  h  ■  ally  .  .i.d  intermittent- 
ly. By  another  ingenious  vi  -vicc  •■.2  cord  WW  twd 
and  cut,  when  the  sewing  was  completed. 

It  is  only  by  such  machines  which  treat  the  entire 
article  from  the  first  to  the  last  step,  that  the  im- 
mense  number  of  brooms  now  necessary  to  supply 
the  market  are  made.  True  it  is  that  at  first  labour 
was  displaced.  At  one  time  seventeen  skilled  work- 
men  would  manufacture  five  hundred  dosen  brooms 
per  week. 

They  had  reduced  the  force  of  earlier  times  by 
making  larger  quantities  by  better  processes.  Then 
when  the  bro  in-sewing  machines  and  other  inven- 
tions got  fairly  to  work,  nine  men  would  turn  out 
twelve  hundred  dozen  brooms  per  week.  Thus, 
while  the  force  was  reduced  nearly  one-half, 
the  quantity  of  product  was  more  than  doubled.  But 
as  the  cost  of  labour  decreased  and  the  product  in- 
creased, the  product  became  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper,  the  demand  and  use  became  greater,  more 
broom-corn  was  raised,  more  broom-factories  started, 
and  soon  the  temporary  displacement  of  labour  was 
succeeded  by  a  permanent  increase  in  manufacture 
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and  in  labourers,  an  increase  in  their  wages,  and  an 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

Useful  and  extensive  as  is  its  tise,  the  broom  does 
not  compare  in  variety  and  wide  application  to  the 
hruah.  The  human  body,  cloth,  leather,  metals, 
wood  and  grains,  everything  that  needs  rubbing, 
cleaning,  painting  and  polishing,  meets  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  brush.  Nearly  a  hundred  species  of 
brushes  might  bo  enumerated,  each  having  an  es- 
pecial construction  for  a  particular  use. 

Although  the  majority  of  brushes  are  still  made  by 
hand,  yet  a  few  most  ingenious  machines  have  been 
made  which  greatly  facilitate  and  speed  the  opera- 
tion, and  many  mechanical  appliances  have  been  in- 
vented in  aid  of  hand-work.  These  machines  and  ap- 
pliances, tc^ther  with  those  which  cut,  turn,  bore, 
sniooih,  and  polish  the  handles  and  backs,  to  which 
the  brush  part  is  secured,  have  greatly  changed  and 
improved  the  art  of  brush-making  during  the  last 
lift.v  years. 

tlie  first  nuicliino  whicli  attracted  general  atten- 
tion was  inv(  iiti'd  l.y  Oscar  D.  and  E.  C.  Woodbury 
of  New  York,  and  patented  in  1870.  As  in  hand- 
nmkiiijr  and  before  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  bristles  are  sorted  as  to  length  and  color. 
A  brush  back,  bored  with  holes  by  a  gang  of  bits,  which 
boles  (it.  not  extend,  however,  all  the  way  through  the 
back,  is  placed  in  the  machine  under  a  cone-jointed 
pluuj,'er,  adapted  to  enter  the  hole  in  the  brusli-back. 
A  comb-sliap^  sHtted  plate  in  the  machine  hat 
then  each  slit  filled  with  bristles,  snfTicient  in  number 
to  form  a  single  tuft.  When  the  machine  is  started, 
the  brijitjes  in  a  slit  are  forced  out  therefrom  through 
a  twisted  guideway,  which  forms  them  into  a  round 
tuft,  and  wUicU  is  laid  horizuutally  beneath  a 
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plunger,  which,  deseeding,  first  doubles  the  tuft,  and  1 

as  the  plunger  continues  to  descend,  forces  the  double  I 

end  down  into  the  hole.  The  plunger  is  supplied  with  | 

a  wire  from  a  reel,  turns  as  it  descends,  and  twists 

the  wire  around  the  lower  end  of  the  tuft,  the  wire 

being  directed  in  that  way  by  a  spiral  groove  within  | 

the  plunger.    The  continuing  action  of  the  plunger 

is  such  as  to  screw  tlie  wire  into  the  back.   The  wire 

is  cut  when  the  rotary  plunger  commences  its  descent, 

and  when  the  tuft  is  thus  secured  the  plunger  ascends, 

the  block  is  moved  for  another  hole,  and  another  set 

of  bristles  is  presented  for  manipulation.    Brushes  ij 

with  70  holes  can  be  turned  out  by  this  machine  at 

the  rate  of  one  a  minute. 

Another  most  ingenious  machine  for  this  purpose  j 
is  that  of  Kennedy,  Diss,  and  Cannan,  patented  in  il 
the  United  States  in  1892.  In  this,  brush  Hocks  of 
varying  sizes,  but  of  the  same  pattern,  are  bored  by 
the  same  machine  which  receives  the  bristles,  and 
the  tufts  are  inserted  as  fast  as  the  holes  are  bored. 
Both  machines  are  automatic  in  operation. 

Street-sweeping  machines  began  to  appear  about 
1831  in  England,  shortly  after  in  France,  and  then 
in  cities  in  other  countries.  ; 

The  simplest  form  and  most  effective  sweeper  I 
comprises  a  large  cylinder  armed  with  spiral  rows  * 
of  splints  and  hung  diagonally  on  the  under  side  and  ji 
across  a  frame  having  two  or  four  wheels.    Tliis  I' 
cylinder  is  connected  by  bevelled  gearing  with  the 
wheels,  and  in  revolving  throws  the  dirt  from  the 
street  into  a  ridge  on  one  side  thereof,  where  it  is 
swept  into  heaps  by  hand  sweepers,  and  is  then 
carted  off.    King  of  the  United  States  was  the  in-  * 
ventor.  i 

A  more  recent  improvement  consii>u  iu  the  use  of  1 
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pneumatic  means  for  removing  the  dust  that  is 
eauaed  bgr  the  use  of  revc^Tii^  brooms  est  InnisheB, 

such  removal  being  effected  by  means  of  a  hood  that 
covers  the  area  of  the  street  beneath  the  body  of  the 
machine,  and  incloses  an  air  exhaust,  the  sweepings 
being  drawn  throagh  the  exhaust  mechanism  and  de- 
posited in  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose,  or  in  some 
instances  deposited  in  a  furnace  carried  by  the  ma- 
chine and  there  bmrned. 

In  cities  having  hard,  smooth,  paved  streets 
sufficient  municipal  funds,  the  most  otTective,  but 
most  expensive  way,  has  been  found  to  keep  a  large 
f<Hee  &l  men  ofw^ntly  irt  work  with  ho««,  ehowtls, 
hroonis,  bag:.s  and  carts,  remeiriiip  ibe  Mn  ie  iatH  m 
it  accuraukites. 

Ahrt^ng  Jfod^tnec 

Om  M  4w  moat  striking  inveaticMU  ef  the  cen- 
tury is  the  spftiaMirMB  of  the  sand-bla^  to  iadustrial 

and  artistk  parposes. 

For  ages  smnIs  td  tb«  desert  and  wild  mountain 
j^sAfiS,  Ivh^i  tmi  4Mven  by  the  whirfii^  winds,  had 

shear*  <1  and  iK>fi3he4  the  rdges  and  faces  of  rocks, 
and  nif  tlicTii  into  fantastic  ahap*^,  ar>d  the  sands  of 
the  shore,  to.-sf'd  bv  the  winds  of  the  Jwd  long 
scratched  and  >»^loar<4  the  windows  of  tb'  Spfc^rman's 
hut,  before  it  occurred  to  t^■  mind  of  nr^'i  ihiit  here 
were  a  force  and  an  mmi  which  could  be  haruc^d 
mto  serrlee. 

T<  was  due  finailv  to  the  inventive  genius  of  B.  F. 
TilghniJin  of  Pliiladelfdiia,  l*a..  who,  in  1870. 
patented  a  process  by  which  common  sand,  powdered 
qnarbs,  eatery,  at  t»tlwr  eommimtted  sWp  i  wtimf, 
atft^iftl^  Hiitjr  be  Uowu  w  driv^        nek  iavee 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  hardest  materials,  as  to  cut, 
eiean,  engrave,  and  otherwise  abrade  ihtm,  in  the 

most  wonderful  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Diamonds  are  abraded;  glass  depolisbed,  or  en- 
graved, or  bored;  metal  castings  cleaned;  litho- 
ipraflie  zinc  plates  grained;  ilWerware  frosted; 
stone  and  glass  for  jewelry  shaped  and  figured;  the 
inscriptions  and  oniamcnts  of  monuments  and 
toBibstones  cut  tfaereen ;  engravings  and  photographs 
copied ;  steel  files  cleaned  and  sharpened,  and  StCNMS 
and  marble  carved  into  forms  of  beauty  with  more 
exactness  and  in  far  less  time  than  by  the  chisel  of 
the  artisan. 

The  gist  of  the  process  is  the  employment  of  a  jet 
of  sand  or  other  hard  abrading  material,  driven  at  a 
high  Telocity  by  a  blast  of  air  or  steam,  under  a  cer- 
tain pressure,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  sand  is  placed  in  a  box-like 
receptacle  into  which  the  air  or  steam  is  forced,  and 
the  san4  flowing  into  the  same  chamber  is  dnren 
through  a  narrow  slit  or  slits  in  the  form  of  a  tbia 
sheet,  directly  on  to  the  object  to  be  abraded. 

By  one  method  the  surface  of  the  object  is  first 
coated  with  tinfoil  on  which  the  artist  traces  bu  de- 
sign, and  this  is  then  coated  with  melted  transparent 
wax.  Then  when  the  wax  is  hardened  it  is  cut  away 
ftloi^  the  lines  already  indicated,  and  seen  throu^ 
the  wax.  The  object  now  is  subjected  to  the  blast, 
and  as  the  sand  will  not  penetrate  a  softened  ma- 
teria! sufficient  to  abrade  a  surface  beneath,  the  ex- 
posed portions  alone  will  be  cut  awty.  The  sand 
after  it  strikes  is  carried  olf  by  a  blast  to  some  recep- 
tacle, from  which  it  is  returned  to  its  former  place 
for  farther  use.  Other  aieftm  nu^  be  used  in  the 
^ftee  of  a  slitted  box,  as  a  small  or  UirgeT  blowpipe ; 
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hut  the  drivinj^  of  the  sand,  or  similar  abradinf?  ma- 
erial,  with  great  force  by  the  steam  or  air  bkat,  m 
the  esseDtial  feature  «£  the  process. 

Emery,  that  variety  of  the  rainoral  corundum, 
consisting  of  crystalliUw*  alumina,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance dark,  fine-grained  iron  ore,  ranking  next 
to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  and  a  sister  of  the  sap- 
phire and  the  ruby,  has  long  been  used  as  an  abra- 
dant. The  Eastern  nations  have  used  corundum  for 
this  purpose  for  ages.  Turkey  and  Crreece  ouce  had 
a  monopoly  of  it.  Knight  says:  "  The  corundum 
stone  used' by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  is  composed 
of  corundum  powdered,  two  parts;  lac  resin,  one 
part.  The  two  are  intimately  mixed  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  kneaded  and  flattened,  shaped  and  polished. 
A  hole  in  the  stone  for  the  axis  is  made  by  a  heated 
tower  rod." 

However  ancient  the  use  of  artificial  stones  for 
grindinfr  and  poUshing,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
the  solid  emery  «fce^  is  the  itmm  Aat  hm  made  it 
gtmnMy  useifui  m  ».^.ijiiie»  kaown  menj 
ynnders.  a  a  MMjIlMi  ^m0mm,  md  9i  xinwrieau 
urigin. 

Ki  A»  mtmtHcimm  mch  ni-jclinos  grf^at  .ut(-n- 
tion  aud  4r  liis^li...,!  scient;--  ,11  lia>  been  paid, 
first,  to  th<  Hi  irerial  compowug  the  wheel,  and  Iv  tho 
ceni('»ti!»|4  sul>siane^  by  vMik  Ae  ex^FV  m-  e<»n- 
MHed  and  bound  =+i  'te-  stw^pst  ■uuMacr,  \o  fm-^t 
Curpting  wh-  I  .\  n  itt  jrre«*  ifw^i  nBwaiwiiy,  to  mm 
constrte  tiuu  A  iu»«*ine.-  aud  wf»»fe  ^  a  '*mfmi- 
i'vm  varying  f  r<if«  Ae  §tMt,  to  tk^  eoiH»ei» ;  smd 
tUrdly,  to  the  pro^j^  hirf«Rr>ing  of  th*  wWls  it!  ib* 
B^rjfliiiK:  HI  utfrufifm  ^restt  nicety,  m  <»r4er  that 
wlit  cl   i  f       tw^  on  tk^ir^  U)€^  *lMI 

m  b%^  Mpiw<^  "I'lifliiim  i^iiwAni 
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ing  the  objects,  or  endangeriag  the  breakk^  or 
bursting  of  the  wheel. 

Soeh  machines,  when  properly  constructed,  al- 
though not  adapted  to  tak»T  the  place  of  the  file,  other 
steei-cutting  tools,  and  the  grindstone  for  many 
purposes,  yet  kave  very  esEtowively  displaced  those 
taab  for  cutting  edges,  and  the^  grinding  and  polish- 
ing of  hardened  meials,  by  reason  chieriy  of  their 
greater  convenience,  speed,  and  general  adaptability. 
Not  mafy  took  of  tM  aam  cm  grwmd  aai  pelislwd, 
but  plouglisiiares,  stove  and  wrought-iron  plates,  iron 
castings,  the  inner  surfaces  of  hollow  ironware,  the 
bearii^  of  spindles,  loHtours,  and  the  surfams  4if 
Bteel,  chilled  or  cast-iron  rolls,  etc. 

In  the  groat  class  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  no  ma- 
cln'nes  of  the  century  have  contributed  more  to  the 
comfort  and  cleaBiineBS  of  raanki^  l^an  ttai  Igr 
which  wearing  apparel  in  its  .'ast  quantities  is 
washed  and  ironed  more  thoroughly,  speedily,  and 
satisfactorily  in  every  way  than  is  possible  by  the  old 
hand  Byttam.  Winn  it  is  remembered  how  under  the 
old  system  such  a  large  part  of  humanity,  and  thia 
the  weaker  part,  devoted  such  immense  time  and 
labour  to  the  iffliverMl  washing  and  ir<ming  days,  the 
invention  of  these  machines  and  appliances  must  be 
regarded  as  among  the  great  labour-saving  blessings 
of  the  century. 

True,  the  individnnl  washerwcnnan  and  washer- 
man, and  ironers,  have  by  no  means  disappeared, 
and  are  still  in  evidence  everywhere,  yet  the  universal 
and  general  devotion  of  onerhalf  liie  human  raee  to 
the  wash-tub  and  ironing-table  for  two  or  more  days 
in  the  week  is  no  longer  necessary.  And  even  for  the 
individual  worker,  the  convenient  appliances  and 
i^pi  ttel  have  been  invented  have  gml^  relieved 
#i  Bjnni|ietion  of  fim  and  dru^ftii^ 
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Among  modem  devices  in  the  laundry,  worked  by 
hand,  is,  first,  the  washing-machine,  in  which  the 
principle  is  adapted  of  rolling  over  or  kneading  the 
clothes.  By  moving  a  lever  by  hand  up  and  down,  the 
clothes  are.  thoroughly  rubbed,  squeezed  and  lifted  at 
each  stroke.  Then  comes  tho  wringer,  a  common 
form  of  which  consists  of  two  parallel  rolls  of  vul- 
canized and  otherwise  specially  treated  rubber,  fitted 
to  shafts  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  cog-wheels, 
gearing  and  springs  in  the  framework  tt  the  ends  of 
rolls,  and  a  crank  handle,  are  made  to  roll  on  each 
other.  The  clothes  are  passed  between  the  rollers, 
the  springs  permit  the  rollers  to  yield  and  part  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  clothes. 

Then  the  old-fashioned,  or  the  new-fashioned  man- 
gle is  brought  into  play.  The  old-style  mangle  had 
a  box,  weighted  with  stone,  which  wts  reciprocated 
on  rollers,  and  was  run  back  and  forth  upon  tho 
clothes  spread  upon  a  polished  table  beneath.  One 
of  the  more  modern  styles  is  on  the  principle  of  th© 
wringer  above  ^teicribed,  or  a  series  of  rollers  ar- 
ranged around  a  central  drum,  and  each  having  a 
rubber  spring  attached,  by  which  meaus  the  clothes 
are  not  subject  td  uadiie  yimum  aft  eM  or 
points,  a-  iu  the  first  meatkmcd  kind. 

Starch  is  also  applied  by  a  similar  mactoae.  ike 
cloth  is  dipped  into  a  body  of  starch,  or  tamo  is 
ftpplkd  It  Wnd,  and  tkm  tiM  ««perfluous  starch 

But  for  hot^  and  oiNT  Imgi  iatti^hem  mma^ 
is  now  done  by  steam-power  machinery. 

It  is  an  attractive  sight  to  into  a  modern  laun- 
dry, operated  with  the  lat««t  BMi^inery  on  the  lai^jei* 
■idb.  Tin  iiii  fltiim  ttooMiti:^  tm  mwj  ^  i  ^ 'ilii  ^ 
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to  clarify  the  water.  This  is  done  by  attaching  to 
the  service  pipe  tanks  filled  with  filtering  material, 
through  which  the  water  flows  before  reaching  tiie 
boiler.  The  driving  engine  and  shafting  are  com- 
pactly placed  at  one  end  or  side  of  the  room,  with 
boilers  and  kettles  conveniently  adjacent  The 
water  and  clothea  are  supplied  to  the  washing-ma- 
chine, and  operated  by  the  engine.  Steam  may  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  engine  to  keep  it  boiling  hot, 
or  steam  may  be  substituted  entirely  for  the  water. 

The  machine  may  be  one  of  several  types  selected 
especially  for  the  particular  class  of  goods  to  bo 
washed.  There  is  the  dash-wiieel,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  cylinder  dinrn;  the  outer  case 
being  stationary  and  the  revolving  dash-wheel  water- 
tight, or  perforated,  which  is  the  preferred  form  for 
collars  and  cuffs.  In  place  of  the  dash-wheel  cylin- 
ders are  sometimes  uschI,  having  from  sixty  to 
seventy  revolutions  a  minute.  Another  form  has 
vibrating  arms  or  betters,  giving  between  four  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  strokes  a  minute,  and  by 
which  the  clothes  are  squeezed  between  rubbing  cor- 
rugated boards.  Tho  rubbing  boards  ako  roll  tho 
clotbM  over  and  over  uuiil  tiny  are  thoroughly 
washed.  In  another  form  a  rotating  cylinder  for 
tihe  clothes  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  of  pipes 
hy  whkh  d^ber  steam,  water  or  blueing  can  be  in- 
trodueed  as  denred,  into  the  cylinder,  tkm^  its 
hollow  journals,  so  that  the  clothes  can  be  washed, 
rinsed,  and  blued  withoui  removal  from  the  machine. 

iteotker  type  has  perfmreted,  f«eif»octtiB|(  pk- 
tons.  between  which  the  clotlips  arc  altornatflv 
squeezed  and  released,  a  supply  of  fresh  water  bcHir 
eonst.antly  introduced  through  one  of  the  hollow 
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through  the  opposite  journal ;  and  in  stiU  another  tho 
So^are  placed  in  a  perforated  cylmder  mthm  M. 
o^rcasing,  and  propeller  blades,  assisted  by  o^a^ 
spiral  blades,  force  a  continuous  current  of  water 
throuffh  the  clothes.  . 

IniToning,  hollow  polishing  rolls  of  vanous  s^ 
are  used,  heated  ..ther  by  steam  or  gas.  The  article 
to  he  irined  are  placed  in  proper  P<«»t;?YCll« 
table  and  carried  under  and  in  contact  with  tbe  rolta. 
Or  the  goods  are  ironed  between  a  heated  cylinder 
and  a  revolving  drum  covered  with  feltmg,  and  the 
polishing  effected  by  the  cylinder  rovolvmg  faster 
Sian  the^rnm.  Ingenious  forms  ot  hand-op^a  ed 
ironing  machines  for  turning  over  iromng  the 
edges  of  collars,  and  other  articles,  are  m  sawessf  «1 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

WOOD-WOBKINO. 

surveying  the  wonderful  road  alon^?  which 
have  travelled  the  toiling  inventors,  until  the  splen- 
did fields  of  the  present  omtnry  have  been  reached, 
the  mind  indulges  in  contrasts  and  reverts  to  the  far 
gone  period  of  man's  deprivations,  when  man,  the 
animal,  was  fighting  for  food  and  shelter. 

"  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  ftiting  of  this  fritiless  storm, 
How  shall  Toar  htwaeless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loc^'d  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
FrotP  seasons  studi  as  these  ?  " 

KiMgL»ttrm,IV. 

Wkm  tbe  implements  of  labour  and  the  weapons  of 

war  were  chie%  made  of  stone,  or  bronze,  or  iron, 
such  periods  became  the  "  age  "  of  stone,  or  bronze,  or 
iron;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  ages  ot  bieaui, 
steel  and  electricity.  Bat  the  age  of  wood  has  always 
existed,  whf  er  forests  abounded.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, the  cii  st  "  age  "  in  the  industries  of  man, 
but  is  not  likely  to  be  the  latest,  as  the  clasf?  of  in- 
ventions we  are  about  to  oonsidor,  although  giving 
complete  dominion  to  man  over  the  forests,  are  has- 
tening t.heir  destruction. 

As  in  every  other  class  of  inventions,  there  had 
been  inventions  in  the  class  of  wood-working  through 
the  ages  preceding  this  century,  in  tools,  imple- 
aaents  »d  machines ;  but  not  until  near  the  close  of 
li»  eigliiiMaHi  century  had  there  been  mudi  <Kf  a 
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break  in  the  universal  toil  by  hand.  The  imple- 
ments produced  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  result 
of  the  slow  growth  of  experience  and  mechaiuctl 
•kill,  rather  than  the  product  of  inventive  genius. 

True,  the  turning-lathe,  the  axe,  the  hammer,  tno 
chisel,  the  saw,  the  auger,  the  plane,  the  screw,  and 
cuttinis  and  other  wood-shaping  instruments  in 
aimple  forma  existed  in  abundance.   The  ^WP 
used  their  saws  '^f  bronze.   The  Greek,  deified  their 
•upposed  inventor  of  the  saw,  lalua,  or  Perdix,  and 
therclaimed  Theodore  of  Lamos  as  the  in/entor  of 
the  turning-lathe;  although  the  mam  idea  of  pivoting 
Hu  object  between  two  supports,  so  that  it  could  oe 
turned  while  the  handa  were  free  to  apply  a  tool  to 
its  shaping,  was  old  in  the  potter's  wheel  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  waa  turned  while  the  vessel  resting 
upon  it  was  shaped  and  ornamented  bj  the  hand  and 
t«>la.   It  appears  also  to  have  been  known  by  tne 
Hindoos  and  the  Africans.  k« 

Pliny  refers  to  the  curled  chips  raised  by  tne 
plane,  and  Ansoniua  refera  to  mills  driven  by  the 
wateii  of  the  Moselle  for  sawing  marble  into  slabs. 
Early  records  mention  saw-mills  run  by  water-power 
ia  the  thirteenth  century  in  France,  Germany  and 
Norway;  and  Sweden  had  them  in  the  next  •ontury. 
Holland  had  them  one  hundred  years  at  leaat  before 
thev  were  introduced  into  England.  , 

Fearful  of  the  entire  deatruction  of  the  forests  by 
the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  a^  in- 
cited Ly  the  opposition  and  .lealousy  of  hand  sawyers, 
England  passed  some  ngid  laws  on  the  subject  m 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  which, 
although  preserving  the  forests,  gave  for  a  long  time 
^he  almost  exclusive  manufacture  of  iron  anJ  lum- 
C  to  Germany  and  Holland.  Even  M  late  aa  1768, 
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a  saw-mill,  built  at  Limehouse,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  James  Stanifield,  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob.  Saw-mills  designed  to  be  run 
by  water-power  had  been  introduced  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  by  tho  Dutch  more  than  a  century  be- 
f<ae  they  ma<k  their  u^jp^aum  im  Enf^d.  Wil- 
liam Penu  found  that  they  bad  long  been  at  work 
on  the  Delaware  whm  he  reached  its  shores  in 
1082. 

It  was  nothing  indigenous  to  the  <£mate  or  raco 
that  rendered  the  Americans  inventors.  The  early 
colonists,  drawn  iron  the  most  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  carried  to  the  new  world  knowledge  of  the 
latest  and  best  appliances  known  to  their  rospectivo 
countries  in  the  various  arts.  With  three  thousand 
miles  of  water  between  them  and  the  source  of 
such  appliances,  and  between  them  and  the  source  of 
arbitrary  power  and  laws  to  hamper  efforts  and  enter- 
prise, with  stern  necessity  on  every  hand  prompting 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  means  to  meet  their 
daily  wants,  all  known  inventions  were  put  to  use, 
and  brains  were  constantly  exercised  in  devising  new 
means  to  aid,  or  take  the  place  of,  manual  labour, 
which  was  scarce.  Snrrounded,  too,  by  vast  forests, 
from  which  their  houses,  their  churches  and  their 
schools  must  be  constructed,  these  pioneers  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  toward  wood-working  ma- 
chinery. The  attention  to  this  art  necessarily  created 
interest  in  and  developed  other  arts.  Thus  constant 
devotion  to  pursuits  strenuously  demanding  labour- 
saving  devices  evolved  a  nm  of  keen  inventors  and 
mechanics.  So  that  when  Watt  had  developed  his 
wonderful  application  of  steam  to  industrial  pur- 
poses, America  was  ready  to  snhstitnte  steam  for 
Wftter-power  in  the  running  of  saw-mills. 
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Steam  saw-mills  commenced  to  buzz  with  the 
opening  of  the  century. 

As  to  the  relation  of  that  humble  machine,  the 
saw-mill,  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  it  was  once 
said :   *'  The  axe  produces  the  log  hut,  but  not  untu 
the  saw-mill  is  introduced  do  framed  dwellings  and 
villages  arise;  it  is  civilisation's  pioneer  machme; 
the  precursor  of  the  carpenter,  wheelwright  and  tur- 
ner, the  painter,  the  joiner,  and  legions  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Progress  is  unknown  where  it  is  not.  Its 
comparative  absence  in  the  Southern  American  conti- 
nent was  not  the  least  cause  of  the  trifling  advance- 
ment made  there  during  three  centuries  and  a  half. 
Surrounded  by  forests  of  the  most  valuable  and  varie- 
gated timber,  with  water-power  in  mountain  streams, 
equally  neglected,  the  masses  of  the  people  lived  m 
shanties  and  mud  hovels,  not  more  commodious  than 
those  of  the  aborigines,  nor  more  durable  than  the 
annual  structures  of  birds.   Wherever  man  has  not 
fixed  and  comfortable  homes,  he  is,  as  regards  civil- 
isation, stationary ;  improvement  under  such  circum- 
stances has  never  taken  place,  nor  can  it." 

Miller,  in  England,  in  1777,  had  described  in  his 
patent  a  circular  saw,  and  Hatton,  in  1776,  had 
vaguely  described  a  planing  machine;  but  the  incep- 
tion of  the  marvellous  growth  in  wood-working  ma- 
chinery in  the  nineteenth  century  occurred  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth.  It 
was  due  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  General  Samuel 
Bentham,  and  of  Bramah  and  Branch,  both  as  to 
metal-working  and  wood-working  machmery. 

General  Bentham,  a  brother  of  the  celebratca 
jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham,  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  slow,  laborious,  and  crude  methods  of  working 
in  wood,  while  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
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especially  in  Russia,  and  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
art  of  ship-building  in  those  countries,  in  belialf  of 
the  British  Admiralty.  On  his  return,  1791-1792, 
he  converted  his  home  into  a  shop  for  making  wood- 
working machines.  These  included  "Planing, 
moulding,  rabbeting,  grooving,  mortising,  and  saw- 
ing, both  in  coarse  and  fine  work,  in  curved,  wind- 
ing, and  transveree  directions,  and  shaping  wood  in 
complicated  forms." 

Of  the  amount  of  bills  presented  to  and  paid  for 
by  the  Admiralty  for  these  machines.  General  Ben- 
tham  received  about  £20,000. 

These  machines  were  developed  and  in  use  just 
as  the  new  century  approached.  Thus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  saw-mill,  it  may  be  again  said  that 
prior  to  this  century  the  means  mankind  had  to 
aid  them  in  their  work  in  metals  and  in  wood  were 
confined  to  hand  tools,  and  these  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  simple  and  crude  description. 

The  ground-work  now  being  laid,  the  century  ad- 
vanced into  a  region  of  invention  in  tools  and  ma- 
diinery  for  wood-working  of  every  description,  far 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  all  former  carpenters 
and  joiners.  Not  only  were  the  machines  themselves 
invented,  but  they  gave  rise  in  turn  to  a  host  of  in- 
ventions in  metal-working  for  making  them. 

In  the  same  line  of  inventions  there  appeared  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  century  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  men,  and  a  most  fitting  ^rpe  of  that  great 
class  of  Yankee  inventors  who  have  carved  their  way 
to  renown  with  all  implements,  from  the  jack-knife 
to  the  electrically-driven  universal  shaping  machine. 

Thomas  Blanchard,  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1788, 
while  a  boy,  was  accustomed  to  astonish  his  com- 
panions by  the  miniature  wind-wheels  and  water- 
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wheels  that  he  whittled  out  with  his  knife.  While 
attending  the  parties  of  young  people  who  gathered  on 
winter  evenings  at  different  homes  in  the  country  to 
pare  apples,  the  idea  of  a  paring  machine  occurred 
to  him,  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  in- 
vented and  made  the  first  apple-paring  machine,  with 
which  more  ap  les  could  he  pared  in  a  given  tune 
than  any  twelve  of  his  girl  acquaintances  could  pare 

with  a  knife.  . 

At  eighteen,  while  working  in  a  shop,  driving  the 
heads  down  on  tacks,  on  an  anvil,  with  a  hammer, 
he  invented  the  first  tack-forming  machine,  which, 
when  perfected  by  him,  made  five  hundred  tacks  a 
minute,  and  which  has  never  since  been  improved 
in  principle.  He  improved  the  steam  engine,  and 
invented  one  of  the  first  envelope  machines.  He 
made  the  first  metal  lathe  for  cutting  out  the  butts 
of  gun-barrels.  But  his  greatest  triumphs  were  m 
wood-working  machinery. 

Challenged  to  make  a  machine  that  would  make 
a  gun  stock,  always  before  that  time  regarded  an 
impossible  task,  its  every  part  being  so  irregular  in 
form,  he  secluded  himself  in  his  workshop  for  six 
months,  and  after  constant  labour  and  experiments 
he  at  the  end  of  that  time  bad  produced  a  machine 
that  more  than  astonished  the  entire  world,  and 
which  worked  a  revolution  in  the   making   of  all 
irregular  forms  from  wood.    This  was  in  1819. 
This  machine  would  not  only  make  a  perfect  gun- 
stock,  but  shoe  lasts,  and  ships'  tacklfr-blocks,  axe- 
handles,  and  a  multitude  of  irregular«haped  blocks 
which  before  had  always  required  the  most  expert 
hand  operatives  to  produce.    This  machine  became 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  so  great  were  the  doubts  concenuBg  it, 
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that  TOCWSsire  commissions  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  it.  Finally  the  English  gov- 
ernment ordered  eight  or  ten  of  such  machines  for 
the  making  of  gun-stocks  for  its  army,  and  paid 
Blanchard  about  $40,000  for  them.  He  was  once 
jestingly  asked  at  the  navy  department  at  Washing- 
ton if  he  could  turn  a  seventy-four  ?  He  at  once  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  if  you  will  furnish  me  the  block."  Of 
course  infringer-;,  appeared,  but  he  maintained  his 
rights  and  title  as  first  and  original  inventor  after 
the  most  searching  trials  in  court. 

The  generic  idea  of  Blanchard's  lathe  for  turning 
irregular  forms  consists  in  the  use  of  a  pattern  of 
the  device  which  is  to  be  shaped  from  the  rough 
material,  placing  such  pattern  in  a  lathe,  alongside 
of  the  rough  block,  and  having  a  guide  wheel  which 
has  an  arm  having  cutters,  and  which  guide  follows 
all  the  lines  of  the  pattern,  and  which  cutters,  ex- 
tending to  the  rough  material,  chip  it  away  to  the 
depth  and  in  the  direction  imparted  by  the  pattern 
lines  to  the  guide,  thus  producing  from  the  rough 
block  a  perfect  representation  of  the  pattern. 

In  the  midst  of  his  studies  in  the  construction  of 
his  inventions  Blanchard's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  operations  of  a  boring  worm  upon  an  old  oak  log. 
Closely  examining  and  watching  the  same  by  the  aid 
of  a  microscope,  he  gained  valuable  ideas  from  the 
work  of  his  humble  teacher,  which  he  incorporated 
into  his  new  cutting  and  boring  machines. 

His  series  of  machines  in  gun-making  were  de- 
signed to  make  and  shape  automatically  every  part 
of  the  gun,  whether  oi  wood  or  metal.  His  machines, 
and  subsequent  improvements  by  others,  for  boring, 
mortising  and  turning,  display  wr-ndcrful  ingenuity. 
A  modem  mortising  machine,  for  instance,  is  adapted 
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to  quickly  and  accurately  cut  a  square  or  oblong  hole 
to  any  desired  depth,  width,  and  length  by  cutting 
blades;  to  automatically  reciprocate  the  cutters  botii 
vertically  and  horizontally  in  order  to  cut  the  mor- 
tise, both  as  to  length  and  depth,  at  one  tune,  and  to 
automatically  withdraw  .he  cutters  when  they  have 
finished  cutting  the  mortise.  They  are  provided  with 
simple  means  for  setting  and  feeding  the  cutters  to 
do  &i8  work,  and  while  giving  the  cutters  a  positive 
action,  ample  clearance  is  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  chips  as  fast  as  they  are  cut. 

From  what  such  inventions  will  produce  in  the 
way  of  complicated  and  ornamental  workmanship 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a  law  of  invention  that 
whatever  can  be  made  by  hand  may  be  made  by  a 
machine,  and  made  better.  . 

Carving  Machines  made  their  appearance  early  m 
the  century.  In  1800  a  Mr.  Watt  of  London  pr<^ 
duced  one,  on  which  he  carved  medallions  and 
figures  in  ivory  and  ebony.  Also  subsequently,  John 
Hawkins  of  the  same  city,  and  a  Mr.  Cheverton,  in- 
vented machines  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
Englishman,  Braithwaite,  in  1840,  invented  a  most 
attractive  carving  process  in  which,  instead  of  cut- 
ting tools,  he  employed  burning  as  hio  agent.  Heated 
cas*3  of  previously  carved  models  were  pressed  into 
or  on  to  wet  wood,  and  the  charcoal  surfaces  then 
brushed  off  with  hard  brushes.  . 

After  Blanchard's  turning-lathes  and  boring 
apparatus,  appeared  machines  in  which  a  series  of 
cutters  were  employed,  guided  by  a  tracing  lever 
attached  to  a  carved  model,  and  actuating  the  cutter 
to  reproduce  on  material  placed  upon  an  adjusting 
table  a  copv  of  the  model.  ,  i  j 

Machines  have  been  invented  which  consist  of  hard 
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iron  or  steel  rollers  on  the  surface  of  which  are  cut 
beautiful  patterns,  and  between  which  wood  pre- 
viously softened  by  steam  is  passed,  and  designs 
thus  impressed  thereon.  A  similar  process  of  em- 
bossing, was  devised  in  Paris  and  called  Xyloplasty, 
by  which  steam-softened  wood  is  compressed  in 
carved  moulds,  which  give  it  bas-relief  impressioM. 

But  in  the  carving  of  wood  by  hand,  a  beautiful 
art,  which  has  been  revived  within  the  past  genera- 
tion, there  are  touches  of  sentiment,  taste  and  human 
toil,  which,  like  the  touches  of  the  painter  and  the 
master  of  music,  appeal  to  cultivated  minds  in  a 
higher  than  mechanical  sense.  The  mills  of  the 
modem  gods,  the  inventors,  grind  with  exceeding  and 
exact  fineness,  but  the  work  of  a  human  hand  upon 
a  manufactured  article  still  appeals  to  human  sym- 
pathy. 

The  bending  of  wood  when  heated  by  fire  or  steam 

had  been  known  and  practised  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  Blanchard  invented  a  clamping  machine,  to  which 
improvements  have  been  added,  and  by  which  ship 
timbers,  furniture,  ploughs,  piano  frames,  carriage 
bows,  stair  and  house  banisters  and  balusters,  wheel 
rims,  staves,  etc.,  etc.,  are  bent  to  the  desired  forms, 
and  without  breaking.  Bending  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent does  not  weaken  wood,  but  stretching  the  same 
has  been  found  to  impair  and  destroy  its  strength. 

The  principal  problems  which  the  inventors  of  the 
century  have  solved  in  the  class  of  wood-working 
have  been  the  adaptation  to  rapid-working  machin- 
ery of  the  saw  and  other  blades,  to  sever ;  the  plane 
to  smooth,  the  auger,  the  bit  and  the  gimlet  to  bore, 
the  hammer  to  drive,  and  a  combination  of  all  or  a 
part  of  these  to  i^ape  and  finish  the  completed  ar- 
ticle. 
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It  -was  a  great  step  from  the  reciprocating  hand 
saw,  worked  painfully  by  one  or  two  men,  to  the 
band  saw,  invented  by  a  L<mdon  mechanic,  William 
Newbury,  in  1808.  This  was  an  endless  steel  belt 
serrated  on  one  edge,  mounted  on  pulleys,  and  driven 
continuously  by  the  power  of  steam  through  the 
hardest  and  the  heaviest  work.  Pliable,  to  conform 
to  the  iaces  of  the  wheels  over  which  it  is  carried,  it 
will  bend  with  all  the  sinuosities  of  long  timber,  no 
time  is  lost  in  its  operation,  and  no  labour  of  human 
hands  is  necessary  to  guide  it  or  the  object  on  which 

•  .  1  


it  works.  ^     ,    /»  , 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873,  the  first  mwn- 
moth  saw  of  this  description  was  exhibited.  Ihe 
saw  itself  was  made  by  the  celebrated  finn  of  Perm 
&  Co..  of  Paris,  upon  machinery  the  drawings  ot 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Van  Pelt  of  New  York,  and 
constructed  by  Kichards,  Loudon  and  Kelly  oiyhiU- 
delphia.   The  saw  was  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  sawed 
planks  from  a  pine  log  three  feet  thick  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  superficial  feet  per  minute.    The  difficulty 
of  securing  a  perfectly  reliable  weld  m  the  endless 
steel  band  was  overcome  by  M.  Perm,  who  received 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Now  gangs  of  such  saws  may 
be  found  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  circular 
saws  have  also  been  added.  Saws  that  both  cut,  form, 
and  plane  the  boards  at  the  same  time  are  now  knovm. 
Boring  tools,  both  for  hand  and  machinery,  de- 
manded improvement.   Formerly  augers  and  similar 
boring  tools  had  merely  a  curved  sharpened  end  and 
a  concavity  to  hold  the  chips,  and  the  whole  tool  had 
to  be  withdrawn  to  empty  the  chips    It  w^^own  as 
a  pod  auger.  In  1809,  L'Homnaedieu,  a  ^rendm^n, 
iuvented  an  auger  with  two  pods  and  cutting  bps,  a 
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central  screw  and  a  twisted  shank.  About  the  snme 
time  Lilley  of  Connecticut  made  a  twisted  auger, 
and  these  screw-form,  twisted,  cutting  tools  of  various 
kinds,  with  their  cutting  lips,  and  by  which  the  shav- 
ings or  chips  were  withdrawn  amtinuously  from 
the  hole  as  the  cutting  proceeded,  became  so  im- 
proved in  the  United  States  that  they  were  known  as 
the  American  augers  and  bits.  The  planing  ma- 
chines of  General  Bentham  were  improved  by 
Bramah,  and  he  and  Maudsley  also  greatly  im- 
proved other  wood-working  machines  and  tools  in 
gland— 1802-1810. 

9^9  have  before,  in  the  chapter  on  metal-working, 
^  n  the  importance  of  the  slide-rest,  planer  and 
'^he,  when  combined^  and  which  also  are  exten- 
sively adapted  to  wood-working.  In  Bramah's  ma- 
chine, a  vertical  spindle  carried  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  horizontal  wheel  having  twenty-eight  cutter 
blades,  followed  by  a  plane  also  attacl^  to  a  wheel. 
A  board  was  by  these  means  perfectly  trimmed  and 
smoothed  from  end  to  end,  as  it  was  carried  against 
the  cutters  by  suitable  moving  means.  William 
Woodworth  of  New  York,  in  1828,  patented  a  cele- 
brated pUming  machine  which  became  so  popular  and 
its  use  was  regarded  so  necessary  in  the  wood-work- 
ing trades,  that  the  patent  was  looked  upon  as  an 
odious  monopoly.  It  consisted  of  a  combination  of 
rollers  armed  with  cutters,  attached  to  a  horizontal 
shaft  revolving  at  a  great  speed,  and  of  means  for 
feeding  the  boards  to  the  cutters.  With  Bentham's, 
Bramah's,  Blanchard's,  and  Woodworth's  ideas  for  a 
basis,  those  innumerable  improvements  havr^  been 
made  in  machinery,  by  which  wood  is  converted  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity  into  all  the  forms  in 
which  we  see  it,  whether  ornamental  or  useful,  in 
mod^n  homes  and  other  structures. 
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Some  machines  are  known  as  "  Universal  Wood 
Workers."  In  these  a  single  machine  u  pTOVided 
with  varioua  tools,  and  adapted  tu  perform  a  great 
variety  of  work  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  tools.  The  following  operations  can 
be  performed  on  such  a  machines-Planing,  bevel- 
ling, tapering,  tenoning,  tongueing  and  grooviiig 
(grooves  straight,  circular  or  angular),  making  of 
joints,  twisting  and  a  number  of  other  operations. 

The  later  invention  by  Stow  of  Philadelphia  of  a 
flexible  shaft,  made  up  of  a  series  of  coils  of  steel 
wire,  given  a  leather  covering  and  to  which  can  be 
attached  augers,  bits,  or  metal  drills,  the  tool  ap- 
plied to  its  work  from  any  direction,  and  its  direction 
varied  while  at  work,  has  excited  great  attention. 

Shingles  are  as  old  in  the  art  as  the  framework  Ox 
buildings.  Rome  was  roofed  with  shingles  for  cen- 
turies, made  of  oak  or  pine. 

Tiles,  plain  and  fancy,  and  slates,  have  to  a  certain 
extent  superseded  wood  shingling,  but  the  wood  will 
always  be  use''  where  it  can  be  found  in  plenty,  as 
machines  will  now  turn  them  out  complete  faster 
than  they  can  be  hauled  away.  A  shingle  is  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
having  parallel  sides,  about  three  times  as  long  as  it 
is  wide,  having  generally  smooth  surfaces  and  edges. 
All  these  features  are  now  given  to  the  shin^e  by 
modem  machines.  j  j 

A  great  log  is  rolled  into  a  mill  at  one  end  and 
soon  comes  out  at  the  other  in  bundles  of  shingles; 
the  logs  sawed  into  blocks,  the  blocks  split  or  sawed 
again  into  shingle  sizes,  tapered,  planed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  the  complete  shingles 
collected  and  bound  in  bundles,  each  operation  by 
a  special  machine^  or  by  a  series  of  mechanisms. 
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Teneering,  that  art  of  covering  chMp  <nr  ordinary 
wood  with  a  thin  covering  of  more  ornamental  and 
▼aloable  wood,  known  from  the  days  of  the  £gyp- 
tiana,  haa  been  vaatfy  extended  by  modern  machin- 
ery. Tho  practice,  however,  so  emphatically  de- 
nounced centuries  ago  by  Fliny,  as  the  monstrous 
invention  of  paint  and  dyes  applied  to  the  woods  or 
veneen,  to  imitate  other  woods,''  has  yet  its  prac- 
titioners and  admirers. 

T.  M.  Brunei,  in  1805-1808,  devised  a  set  of  cir- 
cular saws  mn  by  a  steam  engine,  which  ent  sheets 
of  rosewood  and  mahogany,  one-fourteenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  great  speed  and  accuracy.  Since 
that  day  the  veneer  planing  machine,  for  delicately 
onoothing  the  sheets,  the  straightening  machine,  for 
straightening  scrolls  that  have  been  cut  from  logs, 
the  polishing  machines  for  giving  the  sheets  their 
bright  and  glossy  appearance,  the  pressing  nrachine 
for  applying  them  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are 
to  be  attached,  the  hammering  machine  for  forcing 
out  superfluous  glue  from  between  a  veneer  and  the 
piece  to  whirl  it  is  applied;  all  of  these  and  numer- 
ous modifications  of  the  same  have  been  invented,  and 
resulted  in  placing  in  the  homes  everywhere  many 
beautiful  ornamental  articles  of  furniture^  which 
before  the  very  rich  only  could  afford  to  have. 

Special  forms  of  machinery  for  making  various 
articles  of  wood  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  ar- 
ticles themselres. 

We  appear  before  the  house  and  know  before  en- 
tering that  its  doors  and  sills,  clapboards  and  win- 
dow frames,  its  sashes  and  blinds,  its  cornices,  its 
embrasures  and  pillars,  and  shingles,  each  or  all  have 
had  a  special  machine  invented  for  its  manufacture. 
We  cuter  the  house  and  find  it  is  so  with  objects 
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within— the  flooring  may  be  adorned  with  the  hetntl- 
fnl  art  of  mtrquetiy  and  parquetry,  wood  mosaic 
work,  the  wainscoting  and  the  frescoes  and  ceilings, 
the  stairs  and  staircases,  ite  carved  and  ornamental 
supporting  frames  and  balusters,  the  charming  mantel 
frames  around  the  hospitable  fireplaces,  and  every 
article  of  furniture  we  see  in  which  wood  is  a  part. 
So.  too,  it  is  with  every  useful  wooden  implement 
and  article  within  and  without  the  house,— the  trays, 
the  buckets,  the  barrels,  the  tubs,  the  clothes-pins,  tbo 
broom-handles,  the  mops,  the  ironing  and  bread 
boards :  and  outside  the  house,  the  fences,  railinga  and 
ports— many  of  these  objects  entirely  unknown  to 
{he  poor  of  former  generations,  uncommon  with  tne 
rich,  and  the  machinery  for  making  them  nnMnown 

***lf*was  a  noble  array  of  woodwork  and  machinery 
with  which  the  nationfi  surprised  and  greeted  the 
world,  at  each  of  its  notsi»le  intemataonal  Expositiona 
during  the  century.  Each  occasion  surpassed  its  pre- 
decessor in  the  beauty  of  construction  of  tiie  ma- 
chines  displayed  and  efficiency  of  their  work.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  this  array  ^f  e Jiard  and 
uncouth,  such  as  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  the  bit,  the 
auger,  bark-cutting  and  grinding  machines,  blind- 
slat  boring,  and  tenoning,  dovetail,  mortising,  match- 
ing  and  planing,  wood  splitting,  turning,  wheel- 
ing and  planing,  wood-bending,  rimrboring  dow- 
elling,  felly-jointing,  etc.,  etc.    These  7"?f 
the  clamour  of  the  machines  were  painful  to  the  ear, 
hot  to  the  thoughtful,  they  were  converted  into 
sweeter  music,  when  reflection  brought  to  mind  the 
hard  toil  of  human  hands  they  had  saved,  the  before 
unknown  comforts  and  blessings  of  civi  isation  they 
had  brought  and  were  bringing  to  the  human  race, 
and  the-     mng  forms  of  beauty  they  had  produced. 
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To  the  inve'.!*on  r  .  wood-working  machinery  we 
are  also  indebted  fc^  .be  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
qualities  of  wood  for  a  vast  number  of  artistic  pur- 
po^ei.  It  was  a  revelation,  at  the  great  FMiadelphia 
Exposition  of  1876,  to  behold  the  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent ^oods  from  all  the  forests  of  the  earth,  se- 
lected and  assembled  to  display  their  wonderful 
grain  and  other  qualities,  and  showing  how  well 
nature  was  storing  up  for  us  in  its  silent  shades  those 
growths  which  were  waiting  the  genius  of  invention 
to  convert  into  fomu  of  ut  and  beau^  'or  every 

iKMDe. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

FUBNITUSB. 

So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned  for  converting 
wood  into  furniture,  the  same  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  but  much  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  articles  of  furniture  themselves. 

Although  from  ancient  days  the  most  ancient  coun- 
tries provided  by  hand  elaborate  and  beautiful  arti- 
cles of  furniture  of  many  descriptions,  yet  it  has 
been  left  for  modern  advances  in  machinery  and 
kindred  arts  to  yield  that  universal  supply  of  con- 
venient and  ornamental  furniture  which  now  pre- 
vails* 

The  Egyptians  used  chairs  and  tables  of  a  more 
modem  form  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  who  lolled 
about  on  couches  even  at  their  meals;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  have  the  convenient  section  tables  bmlt 
in  sliding  sections,  which  permit  the  table  to  be  en- 
larged to  accommodate  an  increased  number  of 
guests.    And  now  recently  this  modem  form  of  table 
has  been  improved,  by  arranging  the  sections  and 
leaves  so  that  when  the  sections  are  slid  out  the  leaves 
are  automatically  raised  and  placed  in  position, 
which  is  done  either  by  lazy-tongs  mechanism,  or  a 
series  of  parallel  links:   Tables  constmcted  with 
folding  detachable  and  adjustable  legs,  tables  coi^ 
structed  for  special  purposes  as  sewing  machines,  and 
typewriting  machine  tables,  by  which  the  machine 
Jiead  may  be  dropped  bcneatk  the  table  top  wheu 
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uot  in  use ;  tables  combined  with  desks  wherein  the 
table  part  may  be  slid  into  the  desk  part  when  not  in 
use  and  the  sliding  cover  pulled  down  to  cover  and 
lock  from  sight  both  the  table  and  desk;  surgical 
tables,  adapted  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  either  end 
or  at  either  side  and  to  be  extended;  "  knock  down ' 
tables,  adapted  to  be  taken  all  apart  for  shipment  or 
storage;  tables  combined  with  chairs  to  be  folded 
down  by  the  side  of  the  chair  when  not  in  use;  and 
many  other  usefwl  forms  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  desks,  to  save  and  economise  space. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  a  combined  folding  desk 
and  extensible  table.  Another  form  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  desk  drawers,  whereby  when  one 
drawer  is  locked  or  unlocked  all  the  rest  are  locked 
or  unlocked  automatically.  Whatever  shape  or 
function  anymie  desires  in  a  desk  may  be  met,  ox- 
3pt,  perhaps,  the  performance  of  the  actual  work 
)i  the  occupant. 

In  the  matter  of  the  principal  developments 
have  been  due  to  the  advancement  of  wood-work- 
ing machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel, 
and  brass.  The  old-fashioned  ponderous  bedsteads, 
put  together  by  heavy  screws,  have  given  way  to 
those  mortised  and  tenoned,  joined  and  matched, 
and  by  which  they  can  easily  bo  put  up  and  taken 
down;  and  to  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  which  are 
both  ornamental  and  more  healthful.  No  bed  may 
be  without  an  inexpensive  steel  spring  frame  or 
mattress  for  the  support  of  the  bedding.  Folding 
beds  made  to  economise  space,  and  when  folded  up- 
right become  an  ornamental  bureau;  and  invalid  bed- 
steads, designed  for  shifting  the  position  of  the  in- 
valid, are  among  the  many  modem  improvMneiits, 
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KUchen  Vien»U.—k  vast  amount  of  drudge^ 
inihe  kUchen  has  been  relieved  by  the  convenient 
Sventions  in  labor-saving  appliances :  coffee  and 
«Le  mills,  can-openers,  stationary  washtubs  stop- 
extractors,  superseding  the  old  s  yle  of  hand- 
S^rkscrews  .vhere  large  numbers  of  ^o^les  are  to  be 
Sicorked;  refrigerators  P^°^^^°?  f "^tl 

Uching  akd  lifting  devices  «id  ocmyenicnt  culmary 
dishes  and  uten«W  great^^^^^  _ 
Curtains,  Mhades  and  screens  nave 

fully  improved  and  their  use  °^«de  wi^f 7  P^oW 
by  modem  inventions  and  new  adaptation  of  old 
SeTods.    Wood,  cotton,  silk,  pa^r,  combined  or 
unmnbined  with  other  materia^  ^^^J^ 
ways  unknown  to  our  ancestors  have  rendered  thae 
•rticles  available  in  thousands  of  homes  where 
;reb  use        unknown  and  -P^^-^le  a  cen^^^^ 
ago.    Among  the  most  convenient  /tta«^^*» 
shades  is  thf  spring  roller,  invented  Hartshorn 
of  America,  in  1864,  whereby  the  shade  is  auto- 
matically ro  led  upon  its  stick  to  raise  or  lower  it. 

Window  screens  for  the  purpose  of  exMxv^g 
fliermosquitoes,  and  other  insects,  while  freely  ad- 
mitting the  air  are  now  made  extensible  and  ad- 
fustabfe  in  different  ways  to  fit  different  sizes  ^ 
windows.  Curtains  and  shades  are  provided  with 
Srand  most  attractive  supporting  rods,  to  which 
Aey  are  attached  by  brass  or  wooden  rings,  and  pr^ 
viSd  with  easily  manipulated  devices  to  raise  and 
securely  hold  them  in  any  desired  position. 

Se  art  of  steaming  wood  and  bending  it,  by  iron 
Dattem  forms  adjustable  to  the  forms  desired  as 
JlSarly  devised  in  Vr-^^JV^^^y.^'^^^^^^ 
Snerica  ii  1828-1840,  ^^^^.^'"^ ^^7^^ 
ing,  has  pwdtwed  great  changea  m  the  art  of  furni 
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hire  maldng,  especially  in  chairs.  A  particularly 
interesting  illustration  of  ihe  results  of  this  art 
occnrred  in  Anstrit.    About  forty  yem  ago  the 

manufacture  in  Germany  and  Austria  of  furniture 
by  machinery,  especially  of  bent  wood-ware,  became 
well  established  there ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Vi- 
enna Exposition  in  1873,  factories  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale  for  the  construction  of  bed  furniture  were 
in  operation  among  the  vast  mountain  beech  forests 
of  Moravia  and  Hungary.  The  greatest  of  these 
works  were  located  in  Great  Urgroez,  Hungary,  and 
Bisritz,  Moravia,  with  twenty  or  more  auxiliary 
establishments.  Between  five  and  six  thousand 
work  people  were  employed,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  females,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use 
steam  and  water  motors,  to  the  extent  of  many 
himdred  horse  power. 

The  forests  were  felled,  and  the  tree-tops  removed 
and  made  into  charcoal  for  use  in  the  glass  works 
of  Bohemia.  The  trunks  were  hauled  to  the  mills 
and  sawed  into  planks  of  suitable  thickness  by  gang- 
saws.  The  planks  in  turn  were  cut  with  circular 
saws  into  square  pieces  for  turning,  and  then  ^e 
pieces  turned  and  cut  on  lathes,  to  give  them  size 
required  and  the  rounded  shape;  the  pieces  then 
steamed  while  in  their  green  state  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  suitable  boilers,  then  taken  out  and 
bent  to  the  desired  shape  on  a  cast-iron  frame  by 
hand,  then  subjected,  with  the  desired  pattern,  to 
the  pattern-turning  table,  and  cut;  then  kept  locked 
in  the  pattern's  iron  embrace  until  the  pieces  were 
dried  and  permanently  set  in  shape,  then  clamped 
to  a  bench,  filed,  rasped,  stained,  and  French  pol- 
ished by  the  deft  hands  of  the  women;  then  assem- 
bled in  proper  position  in  frames  of  the  form  of  the 
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chair  or  other  article  to  be  made,  their  c<»t»?*^'»T 
facTsawed  to  fit  at  the  ioints  and  thenfo^al^ 
parts  glued  together  and  further  secured  Dy  ui« 
addition  of  a  few  screws  or  balls 

householder  of  a  century  ago. 

Children's  chairs  are  made  so  that  t^e  may 
be  raised  or  lowered,  or  the  chair  converted  ii^o  a 
n^JSiSator.    Dentist's  chairs  have  been  devel- 
^ni^S  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
r^i^ve^y^ng  a  flui?  generally  oil,  under 

T«  ihn  more  agreeable  situation  at  the  theatre  or 
Ltrt  r;  »^hang  hi,  h.t  on  the  bottom  of  ^.e 
nhur  UBtaraed  to  afford  access  to  »<•  .""^"K^? 
crTded^a-i  turniog  down  the  d.air,  sit 
Se^,  as  'the  curtain  i.  loBrf  up  by  compr^ed 
Sir  or  eiectrioitv,  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
"'iftrlSSing  and  "-bscrvin^  the  ™bj^ 
hMU  aovvsn  is  not  entrancing,  but  UiOM  to- 
Ito  d  ^■^^  art  toow  with  what  ^ft  con.mn- 
«™   pamest  efforts,  thousands  of  inventors  have 
tZhX  the  best' and  cheapest  bottle  stopper  to 
Se  ae  pUce  of  corte-the  <»««™"  <"™'^^ 
which  wi  ediiMting  the  mpply  «A  nndenng 

*^Sne''SVj'r,\r^?^l-tyP-  is  a  ..<^P«  of 
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can  be  used  over  and  over  again-  another  form 
composed  of  glass,  or  porcelain,  ant.  eork;  another 
is  a  thin  disk  of  cork  placed  in  a  tiiin  metal  cap 
■which  is  crimped  over  a  shoulder  on  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  still  another  is  a  thin  disk  of  pasteboard 
adapted  for  milk  bottles  and  pressed  tightly  within 
a  rim  on  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  that  self- 
sealing  fruit  jar,  known  from  its  inventor  as  "  Ma- 
son's fruit  jar,"  which  came  into  such  universal 
use— that  combination  of  screw  cap,  screw-threaded 
jar-neck  and  the  rubber  ring,  or  gasket,  on  which  the 
cap  was  screwed  so  tightly  as  to  seal  the  jar  hermet- 
ically. 

In  lamplighting,  what  a  wonderful  change  from 
the  old  oil  lamps  of  former  ages!  The  modem  lamp 
may  be  said  to  be  an  improved  means  of  grace,  as  it 
will  hold  out  much  longer,  and  shed  a  far  more  at- 
tractive light  for  the  sinner,  whose  return,  by  its 
genial  light,  is,  even  to  the  end,  so  greatly  desired. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  and  its  introduction 
as  a  light  produced  a  revolution  in  the  construction 
of  lamps.    Wicks  were  not  discarded,  but  changed 
in  shape  from  round  to  flat,  and  owing  to  the  coarse- 
ness and  disagreeable  odour  of  coal  oil,  especially  in 
its  early  unrefined  days,  devices  first  had  for  their 
object  the  easy  feeding  of  the  wick,  and  perfect  com- 
bustion.   To'  this  end  the  burner  portion  through 
which  the  wick  pasf  id  was  perforated  at  its  base  to 
create  a  proper  draf  t,  and  later  the  cap  over  the  base 
was  also  perforated.    But  with  refined  oil  the  disa- 
greeable odour  continued.    It  was  found  that  this 
was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  both  in  lamps  and 
stoves  the  oil  would  ooze  out  of  the  wick  on  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  lamps  or  stove,  and  wkeu  the  wick 
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was  Ht  the  heat  would  burn  or  heat  the  oU  and  thiw 
produce  the  odour.  Inventors  therefore  contrived 
to  separate  the  oil  reservoir  and  wick  part  when  the 
lamp  or  stove  were  not  in  use ;  and  finally,  in  stoves, 
to  Lpense  with  the  wick  altogether.  As  wickless 
oil  stovesimj  now  in  ■uccesrful  use  tho  wickless  lamp 
may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  lamp,  however,  that  throws  all  others  into  the 
shade  is  that  odourless,  heatless,  magic,  mellow,  iem- 
pered  light  of  electricity,  that  springs  out  from  the 
Httle  fikment,  in  its  hermetically  sealed  gl^s  cag^ 
and  shines  with  unsurpassed  lovehness  on  dl  those 
fortunate  enough  to  posiesi  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

LXATHSB. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  prehistoric  man 
came  to  use  the  skin  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  for 
warmth  and  shelter.  Originally  no  doubt,  and  for 
untold  centuries,  the  use  was  confined  to  the  hairy, 
undressed,  fresh,  or  dried  skins,  known  as  nelts. 
Then  came  the  use  of  better  tools.  The  garments 
have  perished,  but  the  tools  of  stone  and  of  bronze 
survived,  which,  whwi  compared  with  those  em- 
ployed among  the  earliest  historic  tribes  of  men,  were 
found  to  be  adapted  to  cut  and  strip  the  hairy  cover- 
ing from  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  clean,  pound, 
scrape  and  otherwise  adapt  them  to  use. 

And  ever  since  the  story  of  man  began  to  be  pre- 
served in  lasting  records  from  farthest  Oriental  to 
the  northernmost  limits  of  Europe  and  America, 
memorials  of  the  early  implements  of  labour  in  the 
preparation  of  hides  for  human  wear  have  been 
found.  The  aborigines  knew  how  to  sharpen  bones 
of  the  animals  they  killed  to  scrape,  clean,  soften  or 
roughen  their  skins.  They  knew  how  to  sweat,  dry, 
and  smoke  the  skins,  and  this  crude  seasoning  pro- 
cess was  the  forerunner  of  modem  tanning.  But 
leather  as  we  know  it  now,  that  soft,  flexible,  insol- 
uble combination  of  the  gelatine  and  fibrine  of  the 
skin  with  tannic  acid,  producing  a  durable  and  im- 
putreacible  article,  that  will  withstand  decay  from 
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the  joint  attack  of  moisture,  warmth  and  air,  was 

unknown  to  the  earlier  races  of  men,  for  its  produc- 
tion was  due  to  thorough  tanning,  and  thorough  tan- 
ning was  a  later  art.  .    ,    ,  i 

When  men  were  skin-dressed  animals  they  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  tanning.  Tannic  acid  is  found 
in  nearly  every  plant  that  grows,  and  its  combination 
with  the  fresh  skins  spread  or  thrown  thereon,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  observation  of  the  benehcial 
result  and  subsequent  practice.  But  whether  dis- 
covered by  chance,  accident  or  experience,  or  in- 
vented from  necessity,  the  art  of  tanning  should 
have  rendered  the  name  of  the  discoverer  immortal. 
The  earliest  records,  however,  describe  the  art,  but 
not  the  inventor.  . 

From  the  time  the  Hebrews  covered  the  altars  ol 
their  tabernacles  with  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  as  re- 
corded in  Exodus;  when  they  and  the  Egyptians 
worked  their  leather,  currying  and  stretching  it  with 
tlieir  knives,  awls,  stones,  and  other  implements,  mak- 
ing leather  water  buckets,  resembling  very  much 
those  now  made  by  machinery,  covering  their  harps 
and  shields  with  leather,  ornamental  and  embossed; 
from  the  days  of  the  early  Africans,  famous  for  their 
yellow,  red  and  black  morocco;  from  the  days  ot 
the  old  national  dress  of  the  Persians  with  their 
leather  trousers,  aprons,  helmets,  belts  and  shirts; 
from  the  time  that  the  ancient  Scythians  utilised  the 
skins  of  their  enemies,  and  Herodotus  described  the 
beauty  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  human  hide; 
from  the  early  days  of  that  peculiar  fine  and  agree- 
able leather  of  the  Russians,  fragrant  with  the  oil 
of  the  birch;  from  the  days  of  the  white  leather  of 
the  Hungarians,  the  olive-tanned  leather  of  the 
Saracens;  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Cor- 
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dovan  leather  of  the  Spaniarda;  from  the  ancient 
cold  periods  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Scandinav- 
ians.  who,  clad  in  the  warm  skins  of  the  Arctic  bears, 
stretched  tough^anned  sealskin  over  the  frame  work 
of  their  boats;  from  the  time  of  the  mtrt)ducti<m  of 
the  art  of  the  leather  worker  to  the  naked  Briton, 
down  to  almost  the  nineteenth  century,  substantiaUy 
the  same  hand  tools,  hard  hand  labour,  and  the  old 
elbow  lubricant  were  known  and  praetised. 

Hand  tools  have  improved,  of  course,  as  other  arts 
in  wood  and  iron  making  have  developed,  but  the 
operations  are  about  the  same.    There  were  and 
must  be  fleshing  knives  to  scrape  from  off  the  hide 
the  adherent  flesh  and  lime,— for  this  the  hide  ij 
placed  over  the  convex  edge  of  an  inclined  beam  and 
the  work  is  called  beaming ;  the  curriers  knife  for 
removing  the  hair;  skiving,  or  the  cutting  off  the 
rough  edges  and  fleshy  parts  on  the  border  of  the 
hide;  shaving  and  flattening;  the  cutting  away  of 
the  inequalities  left  after  skiving;  stoning,  the  rub- 
bing of  the  leather  by  a  scouring  stone  to  render  it 
smooth;  slicking,  to  remove  the  water  and  grease; 
or  to  smooth  and  polish,  by  a  rectangular  sharpened 
stone,  steel  or  glass  tool ;  whitening,  to  shave  off  thm 
strips  of  the  flesh,  leaving  the  leather  thinner,  whiter 
and  more  pliable;  stuffing,  to  soften  the  scrajjed  and 
pounded  hides  and  make  them  porous;  gramtng,  the 
giving  to  the  hair  or  grain  side  a  granular  appear- 
ance by  rubbing  with  a  grooved  or  roughened  piece 
of  wood;  bruising  or  boarding  to  make  the  leather 
supple  and  pliable  by  bringing  the  two  flesh  sides 
together  and  rubbing  with  a  graining  board;  scour- 
ing, by  aid  of  a  stream  of  water  to  whiten  the  leather 
by  rubbing  with  a  slicking  stone  or  steel. 

The  invention*  of  the  century  consist  m  labour 
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saving  mtdiiiitry  for  these  purposes,  new  tamiing 
and  tessing  processes,  and  innumerable  machines 
for  making  special  articles  of  kather. 

As  before  stated,  the  epoch  of  Hwdern  machmery 
eommeneed  with  tht  practical  application  of  water 
^TtTother  than  grinding  milhs  of  .t«un  m 
place  of  water,  contemporaneously  with  tlw  »nv«^ 
tion  of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  m  the  lart 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  got  fairly 
to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  o«atupr  and  the 
uses  of  machinery  spread  to  treatment  of  leather. 
John  Bull  was  the  appropriate  nanae  of  t^^e  ^^an  ^ 
first  patented  a  scraping  machme  in  England,  about 
1780,  and  Joseph  Weeks  the  next  one,  some  years 
later 

One  of  the  earliest  machines  of  the  century  was 
the  hide  mill,  which,  after  the  hand  tools  had  scraped 
and  stoned,  shaved  and  hardened  tho  hides,  wm  xmA 
to  rob  and  dub  them,  and  soften  and  swell  them  for 
tanning.   Pegged  rollers  were  the  earliest  form  lor 

^u^se,  aid  later  corrugated  ^^le"^.^ 
worked  hamJners  were  employed.   Hundreds  of  hidet 

could  be  softened  daily  by  these  means. 

Then  came  ingenious  machines  to  take  the  place 
of  the  previous  operations  of  hand  tools,— the 
fleshing  machine,  in  one  form  of  which  the  hides  are 
placed  on  a  curved  bed,  and  the  fleshy  parts  scraped 
off  or  removed  by  revolving  glass  blades,  or  by 
curved  teeth  of  steel  and  wood  m  a  roUer  under 
which  a  table  is  given  a  to-and-fro  movement,  tan- 
ning apparatus  of  a  great  variety,  bv  which  hide^ 
after  they  are  thoroughly  washed  and  softened,  and 
the  pores  opened  by  swelling,  are  subjected  to  move- 
men^in  the  tanning  liquor  vats,  such  as  rocking  or 
oscillating,  rotary,  or  vertical;  or  treated  by  an  air 
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exhaust,  known  as  the  vacuum  process;  in  all  of 
which  the  object  is  to  thoroughly  impregnate  la  the 
ihorteit  time  all  the  interstices  and  pores  of  the  akin 
with  the  tannic  acid,  by  which  the  fibrous  and  gelatii^ 
ous  matter  is  made  to  combine  to  form  leather,  and 
by  which  process,  also,  th«  hide  ia  gwaUy  inoreaMd 

in  weight.  , 

Keel  machines  are  then  employed  to  transfer  the 
hides  from  one  vat  to  another,  thus  subjecting  them 
to  liquors  of  increasing  atrength.  Soaking  m  vata 
formerly  occupied  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  but 
under  the  new  methods  the  time  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. And  now  since  1880,  the  chemists  are  push- 
ing aside  the  vegetable  processes,  and  substituting 
mineral  processes,  by  which  tanning  is  still  further 
shortened  and  cheapened.  The  new  processes  depend 
chiefly  on  the  use  of  chromium  compounds. 

Then  came  scouring  machines,  in  which  a  rapidly 
revolving  stiff  brush  is  used  to  scour  the  grain 
or  hair  side,  removing  the  superfluous  colouring 
matter,  called  the  bloom,  and  softening  and  cleans- 
ing the  hide;  the  slicking  or  polishing  machines  to 
clean,  stretch  and  smooth  the  leather  by  glass,  stone, 
or  copper  blades  on  a  rapidly-moving  belt  carried 
over  pulleys;  whitening,  buffing,  skiving,  fleshing 
and  shaving  machines,  all  for  cutting  off  certain  por- 
tions and  inequalities  of  the  le^*^'er,  and  reducing 
its  thickness.  .  ...  ^ 

In  one  form  of  this  class  ol  iines  an  osciilat- 
inff  pendulum  lever  is  employed,  carrying  at  its  end 
a  revolving  cylinder  having  thirty  or  more  spiral 
blades.  The  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro  at  the  r^to 
of  ninety  movements  a  minute,  while  the  cylinder 
rolls  over  the  leather  at  the  rate  of  2780  revolutions 
per  minute.  Scarfing,  skiving,  chamfering,  bevelling, 
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featheMdging,  appear  to  be  Bynonymous  terms  for  a 
variety  of  machines  for  cutting  the  edges  of  leather 
obliquely,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  making  lap 
seams,  scarf-joints,  and  redaeing  the  thiekneM  and 
atiffness  of  leather  at  those  and  certain  other  pomts. 

Then  there  are  leather-splitting  machines,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  rollers  and  a  pressure  bar,  which 
draw  and  press  the  leather  against  a  horizontally 
arranged  and  adjustable  knife,  which  nicely  splits 
the  leather  in  two  parts,  and  thus  doubles  the 
quantity.  This  thin  split  leather  is  much  used  in 
mak  ng  a  cheap  qutUty  of  hoott  and  ahoea  and  other 

articles.  ,  .      -  .. 

There  are  also  corrugating,  creasing,  fluting, 
pebbling,  piercing  and  punching  machines ;  machines 
for  grinding  the  bark  and  also  for  grinding  the 
leather;  machines  for  gluing  sections  of  leather  to- 
gether, and  machines  for  sewing  them;  machines  for 
rounding  flat  strips  of  leather,  for  the  making  of 
whips  ar.d  tubes;  machines  for  scalloping  the  edges; 
and  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  assortins;  leather 
strips  or  strings  according  to  their  size  or  thickness. 

The  most  important  improvements  of  the  century 
in  leather  working  relate  to  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  It  could  well  be  said  of  boots  and 
shoes,  especially  those  made  for  the  great  mass  of 
humanity,  before  the  modem  improvemente  in 
means  and  ^-rocesses  had  been  invented:  Their 
feet  through  faithless  leather  met  the  dirt." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  art  of  leather  and  boot  and 
shoe  making  had  so  far  advanced  that  good  durable 
foot  wear  was  produced  by  long  and  tedious  processes 
of  tanning,  and  by  careful  making  up  of  the  leather 
into  boots  and  shoes  by  hand;  the  knife,  the  awl,  tho 
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waxed  thread,  the  nails  and  hammer  and  otiier 
hand  toola  of  the  character  above  referred  to  being 
employed.  But  the  process  was  a  tedious  and  costly 
one  and  the  articles  produced  were  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  poor  man's  purse.  Hence  the  wooden  shoes, 
and  those  made  of  com  hide  end  drwMd  and  un- 
drcssed  skiiM,  and  of  oomm  cloth,  mixed  or  ummxed 
with  leather. 

In  1809,  David  Mead  Randolph  of  England  p^ 
ented  mtdiineiy  for  riveting  aolee  and  heelt  to  the 
uppers  instead  of  sewing  them  together. 

The  celebrated  civil  engineer,  IsambardM.  Brunei, 
shortly  thereafter  added  several  machines  of  las  own 
invention  to  Randolph's  method,  and  he  established 
a  large  manufactory  for  the  making  chiefly  of  army 
shoes.  The  various  separate  processes  performed 
by  hia  machines  involved  the  cutting  out  of  the 
leather,  hardening  it  by  roiling,  securing  the  welt  on 
to  the  Inrer  sole  by  small  nails,  and  studding  the 
outer  sole  with  larger  nails.  Divisions  of  men  were 
employed  to  work  each  separate  step,  and  the  shoes 
were  passed  from  one  process  to  another  until  com- 

Large  quantities  of  shoes  were  made  at  reduced 

prices,  but  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  nails 
penetrating  into  the  shoe  and  hurting  the  feet.  The 
demand  for  army  shoes  fell  off,  and  the  systena  was 
abandoned;  but  it  had  incited  invention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  machine-made  shoes  and  the  day  of  exclus- 
ive hand  labour  was  doomed. 

About  1818  Joseph  Walker  of  Hopkinston,  Mass- 
achusetts invented  the  wooden  peg.  Making  and 
applying  pegs  by  hand  was  too  slow  work,  and 
machines  were  at  once  contrived  for  making  them. 
As  <me  invention  necessitates  and  begets  others,  so 
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Special  foms  of  machines  for  sawing  and  working 
up  wood  into  pegs  were  devised. 

Such  machinery  was  for  first  sawing  the  selected 
log  of  wood  into  slices  across  the  grain  a  little 
thicker  than  the  length  of  a  peg  and  cutting  out 
knots  in  the  wood;  then  planing  the  head  of  the 
block  smooth;  grooving  the  block  with  a  V-shaped 
cutting  tool;  splitting  the  pegs  apart,  and  then 
bleaching,  drying,  polishing  and  winnowing  them. 

It  took  forty  or  fifty  years  to  perfect  these  and  kin- 
dred machines,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was 
a  factory  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  which  from  four 
cords  of  wood,  made  every  day  four  hundred  bushels 
of  shoe  pegs. 

About  1858  B.  F.  Sturtevant  of  Massachusetts 
made  a  great  improvement  in  this  line.  He  was  a 
very  poor  man,  getting  a  living  by  pegging  on  the 
soles  of  ri  few  pair  of  shoes  each  day.  He  devised 
a  pegging  machine,  and  out  of  his  scanty  earnings 
and  at  odd  hours,  with  much  pain  and  labour,  and  by 
borrowing  money,  he  finally  completed  it.  The 
machine  made  what  was  called  "  peg  wood,"  a  long 
ribbon  strip  of  seasoned  wood,  sharpened  on  one  edge 
and  designed  to  be  fed  into  tiie  machine  for  pegging 
shoes.  The  shoes  were  punctured  by  awls  driven 
by  machinery,  and  then  as  the  peg  strip  was  carried 
to  it  the  machine  severed  the  strip  into  chisel-edged 
pegs,  and  peg-driving  mechanism  drove  Aem  into  the 
holes.  Nine  hundred  pegs  a  minute  were  driven. 
It  soon  almost  supplanted  all  other  peg-driving 
nw^^ines,  and  after  the  machines  were  quite  gener- 
ally introduced,  there  were  made  in  one  year  alone 
in  New  England  fifty-five  million  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  pegged  by  the  Sturtevant  machines. 

Other  forms  of  pegs  followed,  such  as  the  metal 
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screw  pogs,  and  machines  to  cut  them  oil  from  a 
continuous  spiral  wire  from  which  they  were  made. 
Lasts  on  which  the  shoes  were  made  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  hundred  thousand  on  the  wood-turn- 
ing lathes  invented  by  Blanchard,  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Wood-Working. 

In  1858  also,  about  the  same  time  the  Stnrtevant 
pegging  machine  was  introduced,  the  shoe-sewing 
machine  was  developed.  The  McKay  Shoe-Sewing 
Machine  Co.  of  Massachusetts  after  an  expenditure 
of  $130,000,  and  three  years'  time  in  experiments, 
were  enabled  to  put  their  machines  in  practical  opera- 
tion. The  pegging  machines  and  sewing  machines 
worked  a  revolution  in  shoemaking. 

A  revolution  in  the  art  of  shoemaking  thus  started 
was  followed  up  by  wondrous  machines  invented  to 
meet  every  part  of  the  manufacture.  Lasting  ma- 
chines for  drawing  and  fitting  the  leather  over  lasts, 
in  which  the  outer  edges  of  the  leather  are  drawn 
over  the  bottom  of  the  last  and  tacked  thereto  by  the 
hands  and  fingers  of  the  machine  instead  of  those  of 
the  human  hand,  were  invented. 

Indenting  machines: — The  welt  is  known  as  that 
strip  of  leather  around  the  shoe  between  the  upper 
and  the  sole,  and  machines  were  invented  for  cuttirq; 
and  placing  this,  indenting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  flexible  and  separating  the  stitches,  aU 
a  work  until  recently  entirely  done  by  hand.  Ma- 
chines for  twining  the  seanM  in  the  uppers,  and  form- 
ing the  scallops;  machines  especially  adapted  to  the 
making  of  ihe  heel,  as  heel  trimming  and  compress- 
ing, rounding  and  polishing,  and  for  nailing  the 
finished  heel  to  the  boot  or  shoe ;  machines  for  treating 
the  sole  in  every  way,  rolling  it,  in  place  of  the  good 
old  way  of  pounding  it  on  a  lap  fUme;  trimmii^ 
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rounding,  smoothing,  and  polishing  it ;  machines  for 
cutting  out  gores ;  machines  for  marking  the  uppers 
so  that  at  one  operation  every  shoe  will  be  stamped 
by  its  size,  number,  name  of  manufacture,  number 
of  case,  and  any  other  convenient  symbols ;  machines 
for  setting  the  buttons  and  eyelets ;  all  these  are  sim- 
ply members  in  the  long  line  of  inventions  in  this  art 

The  old  style  of  boot  has  given  way  to  the  modem 
shoe  and  gaiter,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still 
wear  them,  special  machines  for  shaping  the  leg^ 
called  boot  trees,  have  been  contrived. 

So  far  had  the  art  advanced  that  twenty  years  ago 
one  workingman  with  much  of  this  improved  ma- 
chinery combined  in  one  machine  called  the  "  boot- 
maker," could  make  three  hundred  pairs  of  boots 
or  shoes  a  day.  Upward  of  three  thousand  such  ma- 
chines were  then  at  work  throughout  the  world  j  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pairs  of  boots  were 
then  being  made  annually  thereon.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  machines  and  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  has 
been  quadrupled. 

And  the  world  is  having  its  feet  clothed  far  more 
extensively,  better  and  at  less  cost  than  was  ever  pos- 
sible by  the  hand  system.  The  number  of  workers 
in  the  art,  both  men  and  women,  has  vastly  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished,  while  their  wages  have 
greatly  advanced  over  the  old  rates. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  rapidly  modem  enters 
prise  and  invention  proceeds  in  YankeelanJ,  it  has 
been  related  that  some  years  ago  in  Massachusetts, 
after  many  of  these  shoe-making  machines  had  got 
into  use,  a  factory  which  was  turning  out  2400  pairs 
of  shoes  every  day  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
on  a  Wednesday  night.  On  Thursday  the  manufac- 
turer hired  a  neighbouring  building  and  set  carjpea- 
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tcrs  at  work  fittincr  it  up.  On  Friday  he  ordorod  a 
new  and  complete  outlit  of  machinery  from  JBoston; 
on  Saturday  the  machinery  arrived  and  the  men  set 
it  up;  on  Monday  work  was  started,  and  on  Tues- 
day the  manufacturer  was  Hlling  his  orders  to  the 
full  number  of  2400  pairs  a  day. 

There  are  very  many  people  in  the  world  who  still 
prefer  the  hand-made  shoe,  and  there  is  nothing  lo 
prevent  the  world  generally  from  going  back  to  that 
system  if  they  choose;  but  St.  Crispin's  gentle  art 
has  blossomed  into  a  vaster  field  of  blessings  for  nnxn- 
kind  under  the  fruitful  impetus  of  invention  than  if 
left  to  vegetate  under  the  simple  process, >s  jf  prim- 
itive man. 

Horses,  no  less  than  man,  have  shared  in  the  im- 
provement in  leather  manufacture.  The  harnesses 
of  the  farmer's  and  labouring  man's  horses  a  century 
ago,  when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  own  horses, 
were  of  the  crudest  description.  Ropes,  cords,  coarse 
bands  of  leather  were  the  common  provisions.  Xow 
the  strength  and  cheapness  of  harnesses  enable  the 
poor  man  to  equip  his  horse  with  a  working  suit  im- 
possible to  have  been  produced  a  hundred  years  ago. 

To  the  beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
modern  embossing  machines  on  paper  and  wood  have 
been  added  many  charming  patterns  in  embossed 
leather.  Books  and  leather  cases,  saddlery  and 
household  ornamentation  of  various  descriptions 
have  been  either  moulded  into  forms  of  beauty,  or 
stamped  or  rolled  by  cameo  and  intaglio  designs  cut 
into  the  surface  of  fast-moving  cylinders. 

The  leather  manufactures  have  become  so  vastly 
important  and  valuable  in  some  countries,  especially 
in  the  United  States — second,  almost  to  agricultural 
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products —  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  ex- 
tend the  description  to  many  processes  and  machines, 
and  to  facts  displaying  the  enormoTis  traffic  in 
leather,  now  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

MINESAIil — WELLS. 

Dost  thou  hear  tlie  hammer  of  Tlior, 
Widded  in  bis  gb>TW  of  iron  ? 

As  with  leather,  so  with  stone,  the  hand  tools  and 
hard  labour  have  not  changed  in  principle  since  the 
ancient  days.  The  hammer  for  breaking,  the  lever 
for  lifting,  the  saw  for  cutting,  rubbing-stones  and 
irons  for  smoothing  and  polishing,  sand  and  water 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and 
other  implements  for  ornamenting,  the  square,  the 
level,  and  the  plumb  for  their  respective  purposes, 
all  are  as  old  as  the  art  of  building. 

And  as  for  buildings  and  sculpture  of  stone  and 
marble  made  by  hand  tools,  we  have  yet  to  excel  the 
pyramids,  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  which  "Earth 
proudly  wears  as  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone,'*  the 
palaces,  coliseums,  and  aqueducts  of  Rome,  the  grand 
and  polished  tombs  of  India,  the  exquisite  halls  of 
the  *     -nbra,  and  the  Gothic  ''athedrals. 

I  3  time  came  when  human  blooc]  and  toil  be- 
came .^^  dear  to  be  iLe  possession  solely  of  the  rulers 
and  the  wealthy,  and  to  be  used  alone  to  perpetuate 
and  commemorate  riches,  power  and  glory. 

Close  on  the  expansion  of  men's  minds  came  the 
expansion  of  steam  and  the  development  of  modern 
inventions.  The  first  application  of  the  steam  en- 
gine in  fields  of  human  labour  was  the  drawing  of 
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water  from  the  coal  mines  of  England;  then  in  draw- 
ing the  coal  itself. 

It  was  only  a  step  for  the  steam  engine  into  a  new 
field  of  labour  when  General  Bentham  introduced  his 
system  of  wood-sawing  machinery  iu  lSUO;and  from 
sawing  wood  to  sawing  stone  was  only  one  more  step. 
We  find  that  taken  in  1803  in  Tennsylvaniu,  when 
Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  drove  with  a  high- 
pressure  steam  engine,  "  twelve  saws  in  heavy  frames, 
sawing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  of  marble  in 
twelve  hours."  How  long  would  it  have  taken  hand 
sawyers  of  marble  at  ancient  Paros  and  Naxos  to 
have  done  the  same  ? 

Stone-cutting  machines  of  other  forms  than  saw- 
ing then  followed. 

It  was  desired  to  divide  large  blocks  generally  at 
the  quarries  to  facilitate  transportation.  Machines  for 
this  purpose  are  called  stone-channelling  machines. 
They  consist  of  a  gang  of  chisels  bound  together  and 
set  on  a  framework  which  travels  on  a  track  adjacent 
to  the  stone  to  be  cut,  and  so  arranged  that  the  cut- 
ters may  be  set  to  the  stone  at  desired  angles,  moved 
automatically  forward  and  back  in  the  grooves  they 
are  cutting,  be  fed  in  or  out,  raised  or  lowered,  de- 
tached, and  otherwise  manipulated  in  the  operation. 

Other  stone-cutting  machines  had  for  their  objects 
the  cutting  and  moulding  the  edges  of  tables,  mantels 
and  slabs;  and  the  cutting  of  circular  and  other 
curved  work.  In  the  later  style  of  machine  the  cutter 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spindle  is  guided  in  the  desired 
directions  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  by  a  pointer, 
which,  attached  to  the  cutter  spindle,  moves  in  the 
grooves  of  a  pattern  also  connected  to  the  rotating 
support  carrying  the  cutter. 

Other  forms  of  most  ingenious  stone-dressing  and 
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carving  machines  have  been  devised  for  cutting 
mouldings,  and  ornamental  figures  and  devices,  in 
accordance  witli  a  model  or  pattern  lixed  to  the 
under  side  of  the  table  which  carries  the  st<me  or 

marble  to  be  dressed;  and  in  which,  hy  means  of  a 
guide  moving  in  the  pattern,  the  diamond  cutler  or 
cutters,  carried  in  a  circular  frame  above  the  work 
and  adjusted  to  its  surface,  are  moved  in  the  vary- 
ing directions  determined  by  the  pattern.  A  stream 
of  water  is  directed  on  the  stone  to  clear  it  of  the 
dust  during  the  operations.  The  carving  of  stone 
by  machinery  is  now  a  sister  branch  of  wood  carving. 
Monuments,  ornamentation,  and  intricate  forms  of 
figures  and  characters  are  wrought  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  cutting  and  dressing  tools  guided  by  the 
patterns,  or  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

For  the  dressing  of  the  faces  of  grindstones,  spe- 
cial forms  of  cutting  machines  have  been  devised. 

It  was  a  slow  and  tedious  task  to  drillholes  through 
stone  by  hand  tools ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  revolution 
in  tliis  branch  of  the  art  when  steam  engines  were 
employed  to  rotate  a  rod  armed  at  its  end  with  dia- 
mond or  other  cutters  against  the  hardest  stone.  This 
mode  of  drilling  also  effected  a  revolution  in  the  art 
of  blasting.  Then,  neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
thickness  of  the  stone  could  prevent  the  progress  of 
the  drill  rod.  Tunnels  through  mountain  walls,  and 
wells  through  solid  quartz  are  cut  to  the  depth  of 
thousands  of  feet. 

One  instance  is  related  of  the  wonderful  efficiency 
on  a  smaller  scale  of  such  a  machine :  The  immense 
columns  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
were  considered  too  heavy  for  the  foundation  on 
which  they  rested.  The  American  Diamond  Koek 
Boring  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  bored 
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out  a  twenty-four  inch  core  from  each  of  the  great 
pillars,  and  thus  relieved  the  danger. 

In  the  most  economical  and  successful  stone  drilli 
eompresaed  air  is  employed  as  the  motive  power  to 
drive  the  drills,  which  may  be  used  singly  or  in 
gangs,  and  which  may  be  adjusted  against  the  rock 
or  quarry  in  any  direction.  When  in  position  and 
ready  for  work  a  few  moments  will  suifice  to  bore 
the  holes,  apply  the  explosive  and  blast  the  ledge. 
The  cleaning  away  of  submarine  ledges  in  harbours, 
such  as  the  great  work  at  Hell  Gate  in  the  harbour 
of  New  York,  has  thus  been  effected. 

Crushing: — Among  the  most  useful  inventions  re- 
lating to  stone  working  are  machines  for  crushing 
stones  and  ores,  and  assorting  them.  The  old  way 
of  hammering  by  hand  was  first  succeeded  by  pow- 
erful stamp  hammers  worked  by  steam.  Both  meth- 
ods of  couree  are  still  followed,  but  they  demand  too 
great  an  expenditure  of  force  and  time. 

About  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  Eli  Whitney 
Blake  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  a  pioneer  in- 
ventor of  a  new  and  most  successful  type  of  stone 
breaking  machines,  which  ever  since  have  been  known 
as  the  "  Blako  Crusher."  This  crusher  consists  of 
two  ponderous  upright  jaws,  one  fixed  and  the  other 
movable,  between  which  the  stones  or  ores  to  be 
crushed  are  fed.  Each  of  the  jaws  is  lined  with  the 
hardest  kind  of  chilled  steel.  The  movable  jaw  is 
inclined  from  its  lower  end  from  the  fixed  jaw  and  at 
its  upper  end  is  pivoted  to  swing  on  a  heavy  round 
iron  bar.  The  movable  jaw  is  forced  toward  the 
fixed  jaw  by  two  opposite  toggle  levers  set,  in  one 
form  of  the  crusher,  at  their  inner  ends  in  steel  bear- 
ings of  a  vertical  vibrating,  rocking  lever,  one  of  the 
toggles  hearing  at  its  outer  end  against  the  movable 
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jaw  and  the  outer  toggle  against  a  solid  frame-work. 
The  rocking  lever  is  operated  through  a  crank  by  a 
steam  engiue,  and  as  it  is  vibrated,  the  toggle  joint 
forces  the  lever  end  of  the  movable  jaw  towards  tho 
fixed  jaw  with  immense  force,  breaking  tho  hardest 
•tone  like  an  eggshell. 

The  setting  of  the  movable  jaw  at  an  incline  en- 
ables the  large  stone  to  be  lirst  cracked,  the  movable 
jaw  then  opens,  and  as  the  stone  falls  lower  between 
the  more  contracted  jaws,  it  is  broken  finer,  until  it 
is  finally  crushed  or  pulverized  and  falls  through 
at  the  bottom.  The  movable  jaw  is  adjustable  and 
can  be  set  to  crush  stones  to  a  certain  size. 

As  the  rock  drill  made  a  revolution  in  blasting  and 
tunnelling,  so  the  Blake  crusher  revolutionised  the 
art  of  road  making.  *'  Road  metal,"  as  the  supply 
of  broken  stones  for  roads  is  now  called,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  crusher.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  per  day 
can  be  crushed  to  just  the  size  desired,  and  the  ma- 
chine may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  where  most 
convenient  to  use. 

Other  crushers  have  been  invented,  formed  on  the 
principle  of  abrasion.  The  stones,  or  ore,  fall  be- 
tween two  great  revolving  disks,  having  corrugated 
steel  faces,  which  are  set  the  desired  distance  apart, 
and  between  which  the  stones  are  crushed  by  the  rub- 
bing action.  In  this  style  of  machinethe  principle  of 
a  gradual  breaking  from  a  coarse  to  a  finer  grade,  is 
maintained  by  setting  the  disks  farther  apart  at  the 
centre  where  the  stone  enters,  and  nearer  together  at 
their  peripheries  where  the  broken  stone  is  dis- 
chai^ed.  Large  smooth  or  corrugated  rollers,  conical 
disks,  concentric  rollers  armed  with  teeth  of  varying 
sizes,  and  yet  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  the  feature  of 
the  narrowing  throat  at  the  bottom  or  place  of  disr 
charge,  have  also  been  devised  and  extensively  used. 
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A  long  line  of  inventions  lias  appeared  especially 
adapted  to  break  up  and  separate  coal  into  different 
sizes.  To  view  the  various  monstrous  heaps  of  as- 
sorted coals  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal  mine  creates  an 
impression  that  some  great  witch  had  imposed  on  a 
poor  victim  the  gigantic  and  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  breakinf»  and  assorting  a  vast  heap  of  coal 
into  these  separate  piles  within  a  certain  time — a 
task  which  also  seems  to  have  been  miraculously  and 
successfully  performed  within  such  an  exceedingly 
short  time  as  to  either  satisfy  or  confuse  the  presid- 
ing evil  genius. 

Modem  civilisation  has  been  developed  mostly 
from  steam  and  coal,  and  they  have  been  to  each  other 
as  strong  brothers,  growing  more  and  more  mutually 
dependent  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  mining  of  coal,  and  its  subsequent  treatment 
for  burning,  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, were  long,  painful,  and  laborious  tasks,  and 
the  steam  engine  could  never  have  had  its  modern 
wants  supplied  if  its  power  had  not  been  used  to  sup- 
plement, Avitli  a  hundredfold  increased  effect,  tho 
labour  of  human  hands. 

It  being  impracticable  to  carry  steam  or  the  steam 
engine  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  for  work  there,  com- 
pressed air  is  there  employed,  which  is  compressed 
by  a  steam  engine  up  at  the  mouth.  By  this  com- 
pressed air  operated  in  a  cylinder  to  drive  a  piston, 
and  a  connecting  rod  and  a  pick,  a  massive  steel 
pick  attached  to  the  rod  may  be  driven  in  any  direc- 
tion against  the  wall  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  blows  per  minute;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  discharged  compressed,  cohl,  pure, 
fresh  air  flows  into  and  through  the  mine,  affording 
ventilation  when  and  where  most  needed. 
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In.  addition  to  these  great  drills,  more  recent  iu- 
▼entors  have  brought  out  small  machines  for  single 

operators,  worked  by  the  electric  motor. 

After  the  coal  is  lifted  out,  broken  and  assorted, 
it  needs  to  be  washed  free  of  the  adhering  dust  and 
dirt;  and  for  this  purpose  machines  are  provided, 
as  well  PS  for  screening,  loading  and  weighing.  The 
operations  of  breaking,  assorting  and  washing  are 
often  combined  lu  one  machine,  while  an  inteiv 
mediate  hand  process  for  separating  the  pieces 
of  slate  from  the  coal  may  be  employed;  but  addi- 
tional automatic  means  for  separating  the  coal  and 
slate  are  provided,  consisting  in  forcing  with  great 
power  water  through  the  coal  a;;  it  falls  into  a  cham- 
ber, which  carries  the  lighter  slate  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  where  it  is  at  once  drawn  off. 

The  chief  of  machines  with  ores  is  the  ore  mill, 
which  not  only  breaks  up  the  ore  but  grinds  or  pul- 
verisesi  it. 

Some  chemical  and  other  processes  for  reducing 
ores  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Other  mechanical  processes  consist  of  separators 
of  various  descriptions — a  prominent  one  of  which 
't3  on  the  principal  of  centrifugal  force.  The 
crushed  material  from  a  spout  being  led  to  the  centre 
of  a  rapidly  rotating  disk  is  thrown  off  by  centrifu- 
gal for<  ■  ;  and  as  the  lighter  portions  are  thrown 
farther  from  the  disk,  and  the  heavier  portions 
nearer  to  the  same,  the  material  is  automatically  as- 
sorted as  to  size  and  Aveight.  As  the  disk  revolves 
these  assorted  portions  fall  through  properly  gradod 
apertures  into  separate  channels  of  a  circular  trough, 
from  whence  they  are  swept  out  by  brushes  secured 
to  a  support  revolving  with  the  disk. 
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llany  forms  ul'  uro  wubiiiug  maciiiues  have  been 
invented  to  tieat  the  ore  after  it  has  hem  redtraed  to 

powder.  These  are  kuowu  by  various  names,  as 
jiggers,  riiilers,  concentrators,  washiug  frames,  etc. 
A  stream  of  water  is  directed  on,  int(^  and  through 
the  mass  of  pulverised  ore  and  dirt,  the  dirt  and 
kindred  materials,  lighter  than  the  ore,  are  raised 
and  floated  towards  the  top  of  the  receptacle  and  car- 
ried away,  while  the  ore  settles. 

This  operation  is  frequently  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  amalgamated  surfaces  over  which  the 
metal  is  passed  to  still  further  attract  and  conccn- 
trate  the  ore.  An  endless  apron  travelling  over  cyl- 
inders is  sometimes  employed,  composed  of  slate  the 
surface  of  each  of  which  is  coated  with  an  amalgam, 
and  on  this  V^H  the  powdered  ore  is  spread  thinly 
and  carried  forward.  The  vibrations  of  the  belt 
tend  to  shake  and  distribute  the  ore  particles,  the 
amalgam  attracts  them,  the  refuse  is  thrown  off  as 
the  belt  passes  down  over  the  cylinder,  while  the  ore 
particles  are  retained  and  brushed  off  into  a  proper 
receptacle.  Amalgamators  themselves  form  a  large 
class  of  inventions.  They  are  known  as  electric, 
lead,  mercury^  plate,  vacuum,  vapour,  etc. 

By  the  help  of  these  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
kindred  inventions,  the  business  of  mining  in  all 
its  branches  has  been  revolutionised  and  trans- 
formed, even  within  the  last  half  century.  With  the 
vast  increase  in  the  output  of  coal,  and  of  ores,  and 
the  incalculable  saving  of  hand  labour,  the  number 
of  operators  has  been  increased  in  tlie  same  propoi^ 
tion,  their  wages  increased,  their  liours  of  labour 
shortened,  and  their  comforts  multiplied  in  variety 
and  quantity,  with  a  diminished  cost.  The  whole 
business  of  mining  has  been  raL»ed  from  ceaseless 
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darkness  and  drudgeiy  to  light  and  dignity.  Oppor- 
tunity baa  been  created  for  miners  to  become  men  of 
ituuiding  in  the  commuuity  iu  which  thuy  live ;  aiid 
meana  provided  for  educating  their  children  and  for 
obtaining  comfortable  homes  adorned  with  the  re* 
finements  of  civilisation. 

Well  boring  is  an  ancient  art — known  to  tho 
Egyptians  and  the  Chinese.  Wells  were  coeval 
with  Abraham  when  bis  servant  bad  the  celebrated 
intervie'A'  with  Rebecca.  Jacob's  well  at  Sychar— 
tho  ancient  Shechim — baa  been  visited  by  travellers 
in  all  ages  and  has  been  minutely  described.  It  is 
nine  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
deep,  made  entirely  through  rock.  When  visited  by 
Maundrel  it  contained  fifteen  feet  of  water." — 
Knight.  Some  kind  of  a  drill  must  have  been 
used  to  have  cut  so  great  a  depth  through  rock.  The 
Chinese  method  of  boring  wells  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  chisel-like 
piece  of  bard  iron  on  the  end  of  a  heavy  iron  and 
wood  frame  weighing  four  or  five  hundred  pounds, 
lifted  by  a  lever  and  turned  by  a  rattan  cord  oper- 
ated by  hand,  and  by  which  wells  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  eighteen  htmdred  feet  in  depth  and  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  have  been  bored. 

This  method  has  lately  been  improved  by  at- 
taching the  chisel  part,  which  is  made  very  heavy, 
to  a  rope  of  peculiar  manufacture,  which  gives  the 
chisel  a  turn  as  it  strikes,  combined  with  an  air 
pump  to  suck  up  from  the  hole  the  accumulating  dirt 
and  water. 

Artesian  wells  appear  to  have  first  been  known  in 
Europe  in  the  province  of  Artois,  France,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Hence  their  name.  The  pre- 
vious state  of  the  art  in  Egypt,  China  and  elsewhere 
was  not  then  known. 
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Other  modern  inventions  in  well-making  ma- 
chinery have  consisted  in  innumerable  devices  to  sup- 
plant manual  labour  and  to  meet  new  conditions. 

Coal  Oil : — ^Reichenbaeh,  the  German  chemist,  dis- 
covered paraffine.  Young,  soon  after,  in  1850, 
patented  paraffine  oil  made  from  coal.  These  dis- 
coveries, added  to  the  long  observed  fact  of  coal  oil 
floating  on  streams  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere, 
led  to  the  search  for  its  natural  source.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  reservoirs  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1865-1860,  and  subsequently  of  gas,  which  na- 
ture had  concealed  for  so  long  a  time,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  inventions  to  obtain  and  control  these 
riches.  With  earth-augurs,  drills,  and  drill  cleaning 
and  clearing  and  "  fishing  "  apparatus,  and  devices 
for  creating  a  new  flow  of  oil,  and  tubing,  new  forms 
of  packing,  etc.,  inventors  created  a  new  industry. 

Colonel  E.  Dirake  sank  the  first  oil  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1859.  Since  then,  125,000  oil  wells 
have  been  drilled  in  thar  and  neighbouring  locali- 
ties. The  world  has  seldom  seen  such  excitement, 
except  in  California  on  the  discovery  of  gold,  as  at- 
tended the  coal  oil  discovery.  The  first  wells  sunk 
gushed  thousands  of  barrels  a  day.  Farmers  and 
other  labouring  men  went  to  bed  poor  and  woke  up 
rich.  Rocky  wildernesses  and  barren  fields  sud- 
denly became  Eldorados.  The  burning  rivers  of  oil 
were  a  reflection  of  the  golden  treasures  which  flowed 
into  the  hands  and  pockets  of  thousands  as  from  a 
perpetual  fountain  touched  by  some  great  magi- 
cian's wand. 

Old  methods  of  boring  wells  were  too  slow,  and  al- 
though the  underlying  principle  was  the  same,  the 
new  methods  and  means  invented  enabled  wells  to  be 
bored  with  one-tenth  the  labour,  in  oiic-teuth  the 
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time,  and  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Many  great  cities  and 
plains  and  deserts  have  been  provided  with  these  wells 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can  now  be  sunk. 

Another  ingenious  method  of  sinking  wells  was  in- 
vented by  Colonel  J^.  W.  Greene  at  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  18C2.  It  became  known  as  the  "  driven 
well,"  and  consisted  of  a  pointed  tube  provided  with 
holes  above  the  pointed  end,  and  an  inclosed  tube  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel  through  the 
holes  in  the  outer  tube.  When  the  pointed  tube  was 
driven  until  water  was  reached  the  inner  tube  was 
withdrawn  and  a  pump  mechanism  inserted.  This 
well,  so  simple,  so  cheap  and  effective,  has  been  used 
in  all  countries  by  thousands  of  farmers  on  dry 
plains  and  by  soldiers  in  many  desert  lands.  "With 
these  and  modern  forms  of  artesian  wells  the  deserts 
have  literally  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOBOrOOT  AOT)  IITSTBUMBirTS  OF  PBSCISIOIT. 

"  Time  measures  all  things,  but  I  measure  it." 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know  there  were  four 
forms  of  time-measuring  instruments  known  to  an- 
tiquity— the  sun-dial,  the  clepsydra  or  water  clock, 
the  hour-glass,  and  the  graduated  candle. 

The  sim-dial,  by  which  time  was  measured  by  the 
shadow  cast  from  a  pin,  rod  or  pillar  upon  a  grad- 
uated horizontal  plate — ^the  graduations  consisting 
of  twelve  equal  parts,  in  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  divided,  were,  both  as  to  the  instrument  and  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours,  invented  by  the  Baby- 
lonians or  other  Oriental  race,  set  up  on  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  c-onstructed  bv  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos — > 
put  into  various  forms  by  these  nations,  and  adapted, 
but  unimproved,  by  the  learned  Greeks  and  conquer^ 
ing  Romans.  It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  or  if  known,  its  knowl- 
edge confined  to  their  wise  men,  as  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  their  monuments. 

The  clepsydra,  an  instrument  by  which  in  its 
earliest  form  a  portion  of  time  was  measured  by  the 
escape  of  water  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shell  or  vase,  or  by  which  the  empty  vase,  placed  in 
another  vessel  filled  with  water,  was  gradually  filled 
through  the  orifice  and  which  sank  within  a  certain 
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time,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  preceded  the  in- 
vention of  the  sun-dial.  At  any  rate  they  were  used 
contemporaneously  by  the  same  peoples. 

In  its  later  form,  when  the  day  and  ni^t  were 
each  divided  into  twelve  hours,  the  vessel  was  cor- 
respondingly graduated,  and  a  float  raised  by  the  in- 
flowing water  impelled  a  pointer  attached  to  the 
float  against  the  graduations. 

Plato,  it  is  said,  contrived  a  bell  so  connected  with 
the  po''  that  it  was  struck  at  each  hour  of  the 
ni^t.  I  he  best  of  ancient  clepsydras  was  in- 
vented ,  t  ...visibius  of  Alexandria  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.  C.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Archimedes,  and  adopting  his  master's  idea  of 
geared  wheels,  he  mounted  a  toothed  wheel  on  a 
shaft  extending  through  the  vessel  and  carrying  at 
one  end  outside  of  the  vessel  a  pointer  adapted  to 
move  around  the  face  of  a  dial  graduated  with  the 
24  hours.  The  vertical  toothed  rod  or  rack,  adapted 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  float  in  a  vessel  gradu- 
ally filled  with  water,  engaged  a  pinion  fixed  on  an- 
other horizontal  shaft,  which  pinion  in  turn  engaged 
the  larger  wheel.  It  was  not  difficult  to  proportion 
the  parts  and  control  the  supply  of  water  to  make  the 
point  complete  its  circnit  regularly.  Then  the 
same  inventor  dispensed  with  the  wheel,  rack,  and 
pinion,  and  substituted  a  cord  to  which  a  float  was 
attached,  passing  the  cord  over  a  grooved  pulley  and 
securing  a  weight  at  its  other  end.  The  pulley  was 
fixed  on  the  shaft  which  carried  the  hour  hand.  The 
float  was  a  counterbalance  to  the  weight,  and  as  it 
was  lifted  by  the  water  the  weight  stretched  the  cord 
and  turned  the  pulley,  which  caused  the  pointer  to 
move  on  the  dial  and  indicate  the  hour.  The  water 
thus  acted  as  an  escapement  to  control  the  motive 
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power.  In  one  form  the  water  dropped  on  wheels 
which  had  their  motion  communicated  to  a  small 
statue  that  gradually  rose  and  pointed  with  a  rod 
to  the  hour  upon  the  dial. 

Thus  the  essential  parts  of  a  clock — an  escape- 
ment, which  is  a  device  to  control  the  power  in  a 
clock  or  watch  so  that  it  shall  act  intermittently  on 
the  time  index,  a  motive  power,  which  was  then  wa- 
ter or  a  weight,  a  dial  to  display  the  hours,  and  an 
index  to  point  them  out — ^were  invented  at  this  early 
age.  But  the  art  advanced  practically  no  further 
for  many  centuries. 

The  hour-glass  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 

The  incense  sticks  of  the  Chinese,  the  combustion 
of  which  proceeded  so  slowly  and  regularly  as  to  ren- 
der them  available  for  time  measures,  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  graduated  candles. 

With  the  ungraduatcd  sun-dial  the  Greeks  fixed 
their  times  for  bathing  and  eating.  When  the 
shadow  was  six  feet  long  it  was  time  to  bathe,  when 
twice  that  length  it  was  time  to  sup.  The  clepsydra 
became  in  Greece  a  useful  instrument  to  enforce  the 
law  in  restricting  loquacious  orators  and  lawyers  to 
reasonable  limits  in  their  addresses.  And  in  Eome 
the  sun-dials,  the  clepsydras  and  the  hour-glass  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  more  generally  than 
in  Greece,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  business  and 
pleasure. 

The  graduated  candles  are  chiefly  notable  as  to 
their  use,  if  not  invention,  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
about  883.  They  were  12  inches  long,  divided  into 
12  parts,  of  wliich  three  would  burn  in  one  hour.  In 
use  they  were  shielded  from  the  wind  by  thin  pieces 
of  horn,  and  thus  the  "horn  lantern"  originated. 
With  them  be  divided  the  day  into  three  equal  parts, 
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one  for  religion,  one  for  public  affairs,  and  one  for 

rest  and  recreation. 

Useful  clocks  of  wondrous  make  were  described 
in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, made  by  monks  and  others  for  Kings,  mon- 
asteries and  churches.  The  old  Saxon  and  Teutonic 
words  cligga,  and  glocke,  signifying  the  striking  of  a 
bell,  and  from  which  the  name  clock  is  derived,  in- 
dicates the  early  combination  of  striking  and  time- 
keeping mechanism.  The  records  are  scant  as  to  the 
particulars  of  inventions  in  horology  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  we 
know  that  weights,  and  trains  of  wheels  and  springs, 
and  some  say  pendulums,  were  used  in  clock  work, 
and  that  the  tones  of  hourly  bells  floated  forth  from 
the  dim  religious  light  of  old  cathedrals.  They  all 
appear  to  have  involved  in  different  forms  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  clepsydra,  using  either  weights  or 
water  as  th«  motive  power  to  drive  a  set  of  wheels 
and  to  move  a  pointer  over  the  face  of  a  dial. 

Henry  de  Vick  of  France  about  1370  constructed 
a  celebrated  clock  for  Charles  V.,  the  first  nearest 
approach  to  modern  weight  clocks.  The  weight  was 
used  to  unwind  a  cord  from  a  barrel.  The  barrel 
was  connected  to  a  ratchet  and  there  were  combined 
therewith  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions,  an 
escapement  consisting  of  a  crown  wheel  controlled  by 
two  pallet^  which  in  turn  were  operated  alternately 
by  two  weights  on  a  balanced  rod.  An  hour  hand 
was  carried  by  a  shaft  of  the  great  wheel,  and  a  dial 
plate  divided  into  hours.  This  was  a  great  advance, 
as  a  more  accurate  division  of  time  was  had  by  im- 
proving the  isochronous  properties  of  the  vibrating 
escapement.  But  the  world  was  still  wanting  a  time- 
keeper to  record  smaller  portions  of  the  day  than  the 
boor  and  a  more  aeeorate  madbine  than  Viek^a. 
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Two  hundred  years,  nearly,  elapsed  before  the  next 
important  advance  in  horologv.  By  this  time  great 
astVonomers  like  Tycho  Brahe  wad  Valherius  had 
divided  the  time-reoording  dial,  into  minutes  and 

^^AbJut  1525  Jacob  Zech  of  Prague  invented  the 
fusee,  which  was  re-invented  and  improved  bj  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  125  years  later. 

Small  portable  clocks,  the  progenitors  of  mod- 
ern watch,  commenced  to  appear  about  1500.  it 
was  then  that  Peter  Hele  of  Nuremberg  substituted 
for  weights  as  the  motive  power  a  ribbon  of  steel, 
which  he  wound  around  a  central  spindle,  connecting 
one  end  to  a  train  of  wheels  to  which  it  gave  motion 

as  it  unwound.  ,        ^.  *\,u, 

Then  followed  the  famous  observation  ot  tne 
swinging  lamp  by  the  then  young  GalUeo,  about 
1682,  while  lounging  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  ilie 
isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in- 
ferred from  this  observation  was  not  published  or 
put  to  practical  application  in  clocks  for  nearly  sixty 
vears  afterward.    In  1639  Galileo,  then  old  and 
islind,  dictated  to  his  son  one  of  his  books  m  which 
he  discussed  the  isochronal  properties  of  oscUlatmg 
bodies,  and  their  adaptation  as  time  measures.  He 
and  others  had  used  the  pendulum  for  dividing  time, 
but  moved  it  by  hand  and  counted  its  vibrations. 
But  Huygens,  the  great  Dutch  scientist,  about  1556 
was  the  first  to  explain  the  principles  and  properties 
of  the  pendulum  as  a  time  measurer  and  to  apply  it 
most  successfully  to  clocks.^  His  application  of  it 
was  to  the  old  clock  of  VicVs. 

The  seventeenth  century  thus  opened  up  a  new  era 
in  clock  and  watch  making.  The  investigations,  dis- 
coveries, and  inventions  of  Huygens  and  other  DutcH 
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clock-makers,  of  Dr  Hooke  and  David  Ramsey  of 
England,  Hantefeuille  of  France,  and  a  few  others 
placed  the  art  of  clock  and  watch  making  on  the 
scientific  basis  on  which  it  has  ever  since  rested. 

The  pendulum  and  watch-springs  needed  to  have 
their  movements  controlled  and  balanced  bj  better 
escapements.  Huygens  thought  that  the  pendulum 
should  be  long  and  swing  in  a  cycloidal  course,  but 
Dr.  Hooke  fotmd  the  better  way  to  produce  perfect 
isochronous  movements  was  to  cause  the  pendulur- 
to  swing  in  short  arcs,  which  he  accomplished  by  hi.' 
invention  of  ihe  anchor  escapement. 

The  fusee  which  Dr.  Hooke  re-invented  consists 
of  a  conical  spirally-grooved  pulley,  around  which  a 
chain  is  wound,  and  which  is  connected  at  one  end  to 
a  barrel,  in  which  the  main  actuating  spring  is 
tightly  coiled.  The  fusee  is  thus  interposed  between 
the  wheel  train  and  the  spring  to  equalise  the  power 
of  the  latter. 

To  Dr.  Hooke  must  also  be  credited  the  invention 

of  that  delicate  but  efficient  device,  the  hair-spring 
balance  for  watches.  His  inventions  in  this  lino 
were  directed  to  tlie  best  means  of  utilising  and  con- 
trolling the  force  of  springs,  his  motto  being  "  ui 
tensio  sic  vis"  (as  the  tension  is  so  is  the  force.) 
Repeating  watches  to  strike  the  hours,  half -hours  and 
quarters,  made  their  appearance  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  next  century  Arnold  made  one  for 
George  III.,  as  small  as  an  English  sixpence.  This 
repeated  the  hours,  halves  and  quarters,  and  in  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  art  a  jewel  was  used  as  a 
bearing  for  the  arbors,  and  tliis  particular  one  was  a 
ruby  made  into  a  minute  cylinder. 

After  the  discovery  and  practical  application  of 
weights,  springs,  wheels,  levers  and  escapements  to 
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time  mechanisms,  subsequent  inventions,  numeroua 
as  they  have  been,  have  consisted  cliiefly,  not  in  the 
discovery  of  new  principles,  but  in  new  methods  in 
the  application  of  old  ones.  Prior  to  the  eiriiteenth 
century,  liowever,  clocks  were  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive, and  the  watches  rightly  regarded  as  costly  toys ; 
and  as  to  their  accuracy  in  time-measuring,  the 
cheaper  ones  were  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  the  an- 
i  cient  sun-dials. 

With  the  coming  of  the  machine  inventions  and 
the  new  industrial  and  social  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century  came  an  almost  sudden  new  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time.  Hours,  minutes  and  seconds  be- 
gan to  be  carefully  prized,  both  by  the  trades  and 
professions,  and  the  demand  from  the  common  peo- 
ple for  accurate  time  records  became  great.  This  de- 
mand it  has  been  the  oflSce  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  supply,  and  to  place  clocks  and  watches  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  While  thus 
less^ing  the  cost  of  time-keepers  their  value  has 
been  entemced  by  increasing  their  accuracy  and 
durability. 

Among  the  other  ideas  for  which  the  eighteenth 
century  was  famous  in  watch-making  was  that  of 
dispensing  with  the  key  for  winding,  thus  saving 
the  losing  of  keys  and  preventing  access  of  dust,  an 
idea  which,  however,  was  perfected  only  in  the  last 
half  of  Ae  nineteenth  centui^. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  scientific  improvements  in  time-keepers,  to 
adapt  them  for  astronomical  observations  and  for 
use  at  sea,  in  not  only  accurately  determining  the 
time,  but  the  degrees  of  longitude.  Chronometers 
were  invented,  distinguished  from  watches  and  clocks, 
by  means  by  which  ihe  fluctuatioa  of  ihe  parts  caused 
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bj  the  variations  in  temperature  are  obviated  or  com- 
pensated. In  clocks  what  are  known  as  the  mer- 
curial and  gridiron  pendulums  were  invented  re- 
spectively toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Graham  and  Harrison,  and  the  latter  also  subse- 
quently invented  the  expanding  and  contracting  bal- 
ance wheel  for  watches.  The  principle  in  these  ap- 
pliances is  the  employment  of  two  different  metah 
which  expand  unequally,  and  thus  maintain  an  uni- 
formity of  operation. 

The  Dutch,  with  Huygens  in  the  lead,  were  long 
among  the  leading  clock-makers.  Germany  ranked 
next.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  a  won- 
derful indu.  try  in  clock-making  there  commenced, 
which  lasted  for  two  centuries.  The  Black  Forest 
region  of  South  Germany  became  a  famous  locality 
for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  wooden  clocks.  The 
system  adopted  was  a  minute  division  of  labour. 
F rom  fourteen  to  twenty  thousand  hands  twenty  years 
ago  were  employed  in  the  Schwarzwald  district. 
LabouMaving  machines  were  ignored  almost  entirely. 
The  annual  production  finally  reached  nearly  two 
million  clocks,  of  the  value  of  about  five  million 
dollars. 

Switzerland  in  watch-making  followed  precisely 
the  example  of  Germany  in  clock-making.  It  com- 
menced there  in  the  seventeenth  and  culminated  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  thousands  of  its  popu- 
lation were  engaged  in  the  business  and  it  flourished 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government — by  the 
establishment  of  astronomical  ottservations  for  test- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  best  watches,  the  giving  of 
prizes,  and  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
schools  of  horology  conducted  on  thorough  scientific 
methods.   A  quarter  of  a  cwitury  ago  it  was  esti- 
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mated  that  in  Switzerland  40,000  persons  out  of  a 
populaiion  of  150,000 were  engaged  in  watch-making, 
and  that  the  annual  production  sometimes  reached  1,- 
600,000  completed  movements.  The  whole  world  was 
theirmarkct.  The  United  States  alone  was  in  1875  im- 
porting IC  i,*  ''  watches  annually  from  that  country. 

As  in  Germany,  so  one  characteristic  of  the  Swiss 
system  was  a  minute  sub-division  of  the  labour.  In- 
dividuals and  entire  families  had  certain  parts 
only  to  make.  It  is  said  that  the  Swiss  watch 
passed  through  the  hands  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  different  workmen  before  it  was  put  upon  the 
market.  The  use  of  machines  was  also,  as  in  Ger- 
many, ignored.  By  this  national  devotion  to  a  single 
trade  and  its  sub-division  of  labour,  the  successful 
production  of  complicated  watches  became  great  and 
their  prices  comparatively  low. 

The  United  States  in  the  commencement  of  its 
career  and  at  the  opening  of  the  century  had  no 
clocks  or  watches  of  its  own  manufacture.  But  it 
soon  followed  the  example  of  Germany  and  Switzei^ 
land  and  established  cheap  clock  manufactories,  first 
of  wood,  and  then  of  metal,  which  became  famous 
and  of  world-wide  use.  But  it  could  make  no  head- 
way against  the  cheap  labour  of  Europe  in  watch- 
making, and  the  country  was  flooded  with  watches  of 
all  qualities,  principally  from  Switzerland  and  Eng- 
land. Finally,  at  l^e  half-way  mark  in  the  ce  /tury, 
the  inquiry  arose  among  Americans,  why  could  not 
the  system  of  the  minute  sub-division  of  human 
labour  followed  in  watch-making  countries  so 
cheaply  and  profitably,  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery? The  field  was  open,  the  prize  was  great, 
and  the  government  stood  ready  to  grant  exclusive 
patents  to  every  inventor  who  would  devise  a  new  and 
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tisefnl  machine.  The  problem  was  great,  as  the  fields 
abroad  had  been  filled  for  graerations  by  skilled  ar- 
tisans who  had  reduced  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  watch-making  to  a  fine  art.  Fortunately  the 
habit  had  been  established  in  America  in  several  of 
the  leading  industries,  principally  in  that  of  fire- 
arms, of  fabricating  separate  machinery  for  the  in- 
dependent makini?  of  numerous  parts  of  the  same 
implement)  whereby  uniformity  and  interchange- 
ability  were  established.  Under  such  a  practice, 
which  was  known  as  the  American  system,  a  du- 
plicate of  the  smallest  part  of  a  complicated  machine, 
lost  or  worn  out  thousands  of  miles  from  the  factory, 
could  soon  be  furnished  by  simply  sending  the  num- 
ber or  name  of  such  required  part  to  the  manufac- 
turer, or  to  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  machines. 

With  such  encouragement  and  exam])le  the  scheme 
of  watch-making  was  commenced.  Soon  large  fac- 
tories were  built,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876,  the  American  Watch  Company 
of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  were  enabled  to  present 
an  exhibit  of  watch  movements  made  by  machinery, 
which  astonished  the  world.  Other  great  companies 
in  different  parts  oi  the  country  soon  followed  with 
the  same  general  system.  Machines,  working  with 
the  apparent  intelligence  and  facility  of  human 
minds  and  hands,  and  with  greater  mathematical 
accuracy  than  was  possible  with  the  hands,  ap- 
peared : — for  cutting  out  the  finest  teeth  from  blank 
wheels  stamped  out  from  steel  or  hrass ;  for  making 
and  cutting  the  smallest,  finest  threaded  screws  by 
the  thousands  per  hour  and  with  greatest  uniformity 
and  accuracy;  for  jewel-making;  for  cutting  and 
polishing  by  diamonds,  or  sapphire-armed  tools,  the 
rough,  nnpolidied  diamond  and  ruby,  Tjiolit^ 
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garnet,  or  aqua-marine,  and  for  boring,  finishing  and 
Betting  the  same;  for  the  formation  of  the  most  deli- 
cate pins  or  arbors;  for  the  making  of  the  escape- 
ments, including  forks,  pallets,  rollers,  and  scape 
wheels;  for  making  springs  and  balances,  including 
the  main-springs  and  hair-springs;  for  making 
and  setting  the  stem-winding  parts;  for  making  the 
cases,  and  engraving  the  same,  etc.  The  list  would 
be  too  long  to  simply  name  all  the  ingenious  ma- 
chines there  exhibited  and  subsequently  invented 
for  every  important  operation. 

It  was  the  aim  of  uiese  manufacturers  to  locate 
every  great  factory  in  some  quiet  and  attractive  spot, 
free  from  the  dust  of  town  and  city,  and  divide  it 
into  many  departments,  from  the  blacksmithing  to 
the  packing  and  transportation  of  the  completed  ar- 
ticle ;  and  to  conduct  every  department  with  the  best 
mechanical  and  mathematical  skill  that  money  and 
brains  could  provide. 

The  same  system  was  followed  with  equal  success 
in  producing  the  first-class  pocket-chronometer  for 
the  nicest  work  to  which  chronometers  can  be  put. 

Thus  with  every  watch  and  its  every  part  made 
the  exact  duplicate  of  its  fellow,  uniformity  iu  time- 
keeping has  been  established ;  and  the  oiuiilo  of  Pope 
is  no  longer  so  correct,  "  'Tis  with  our  judgments 
as  our  watches,  none  go  just  alike,  yet  epoh  believes 
his  own."  A  simple  statement  of  this  system  illus- 
trates with  greater  force  than  an  entire  volume  the 
revolution  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  in 
the  useful  art  of  horology.  And  yet  the  story  should 
not  omit  reference  to  the  appiioation  of  the  electric 
system  to  clocks,  whereby  clocks  at  distant  points  of 
a  city  or  country  are  connected,  automatically  cor- 
rected and  set  to  standard  time  from  a  central  ob- 
servatory or  other  time  station. 
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Great  aa  were  the  advances  in  horoloxy  during  the 
Mventeent?  and  eij^teenth  centuries,  the  number  of 

inventions  that  have  been  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
Stfttes  alone  about  4,000  patents  have  been  granted 
since  1800,  which,  however,  represent  not  only  Ameri- 
can inventors  but  very  many  of  other  countries. 

Segittering  Devices. — Devices  for  recording  fares 
and  money  have  employed  the  keenest  wits  of  many 
inventors  and  is  an  art  of  quite  recent  origin.  At- 
tention was  first  directed  to  far^  ^^^gisters  in  public 
vehicles,  the  object  of  whicli  ii  to  a.-'jurttely  report 
to  the  proper  office  of  the  com  tjuaj  at  the  end  of  ft 
trip,  or  of  the  day,  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried and  the  fares  received.  Portable  registers,  to 
bo  carried  by  the  conductor  and  operated  in  front 
of  the  passenger  have  been  almost  universally  suc- 
ceeded by  stationary  ones  set  up  at  one  end  of  the 
vehicle  in  open  view  of  all  the  passengers  and  operated 
by  a  strap  and  lever  by  the  conductor.  These  far© 
rasters  have  been  called  "A  mechanical  con- 
science for  street  car  conductors." 

Cash  Registers,  intoided  to  compel  honesty  on  Uio 
part  of  retail  salesmen,  are  required  to  be  operated 
by  them,  and  when  the  proper  lever,  or  levers,  or  it 
may  be  a  crank  handle,  is  or  are  touched,  the  ma- 
chine automatically  records  the  amount  of  the  sale, 
the  amount  of  change  given,  and  the  total  amount  of 
all  the  sales  and  money  received  and  paid  out. 

Voting  Maehinea — designed  to  overcome  the 
difficulties,  expenditure  of  time,  and  the  commission 
of  errors  and  frauds  experienced  in  the  reading  and 
counting  of  votes — ^have  received  great  attention  from 
inventors,  and  are  not  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  problem  involve  the  di^^six^  df  printii^  the 
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ballots,  t..3  prevention  of  fraudulent  deposition  of 
ballots,  the  automatic  correct  coimting  of  the  same, 
and  a  display  of  the  result  as  soon  as  the  balloting  is 
dosed. 

Successful  electrical  devices  have  been  made  for 
recording  the  votes  of  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  a  large  assembly  by  the  touch  of  an  "  aye "  or 
"  nay  "  button  at  the  seat  of  the  voter  and  the  re- 
cording of  the  same  on  paper  at  a  central  desk. 

The  invention  and  extensive  use  of  bicycles,  au- 
tomobiles, etc.,  have  given  rise  to  the  invention  of 
cyclometers,  which  are  small  devices  connected  to 
some  part  of  the  vehicle  to  indicate  to  the  rider  or 
driver  the  rate  at  which  he  is  riding,  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  ridden. 

Speed  Indicators. — Many  municipalities  having 
adopted  ordinances  limiting  the  rate  of  speed  for 
street  and  steam  cars,  bi<g^cle3,  automobiles,  and 
other  vehicles,  a  want  was  created,  which  has  been 
met,  for  devices  to  indicate  to  the  passengers,  drivers 
or  conductors  the  rate  at  which  the  vehicle  is  travel- 
ling, and  to  sound  an  alarm  in  case  of  excess  of 
speed,  so  that  brakes  can  be  applied  and  the  speed 
reduced.  Or  to  relieve  persons  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  in  this  respect,  ingenious  devices  have  been 
contrived  which  automatically  reduce  the  speed  when 
the  prescribed  limit  has  been  exceeded. 

Weighing  Scales  and  Machines. — "Just  balances 
and  just  weights  "  have  been  required  from  the  day 
of  the  declaration,  "  a  false  weight  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord."  And  therefore  strict  accuracy  must 
always  be  the  measure  of  merit  of  a  weighing  ma- 
chine. To  this  standard  the  inventions  of  the  cen- 
tury in  weighing  scales  have  come.  Until  this  cen- 
tury the  ordinary  balance  with  equal  even  arm*  sua- 
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pended  from  a  central  point,  and  each  carrying 
means  for  suspending  articles  to  be  weighed,  or  com- 
pared in  weights,  and  the  later  steelyard  with  its 
unequal  arms,  with  its  graduated  long  arms  and  a 
sliding  weight  and  holding  pan,  were  the  principal 
forms  of  weighing  machines.  Platfonn  scales  were 
described  in  an  English  patent  to  one  Salman  in 
1796,  but  their  use  is  not  recorded.  The  compound 
lever  scale  on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard,  but  ar- 
ranged to  be  used  with  a  platform,  was  invented  and 
came  into  use  in  thn  United  States  about  1831. 
Thaddeus  and  Erastus  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  were  theinventors,  and  it  was  found  tomeet 
the  want  of  farmers  in  weighing  hemp,  bay,  etc.,  by 
more  convenient  means  than  the  ordinary  steelyard. 
They  converted  the  steelyard  into  platform  scales. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  such  machines  are,  first, 
a  convenient  platform  nicely  balanced  on  knife  edges 
of  steel  levers,  and  second,  a  graduated  horizontal 
beam,  a  sliding  weight  thereon  connected  by  an  up- 
right rod  at  one  end  to  the  beam,  and  at  its  op- 
posite end  to  the  balance  frame  beneath  the  plai> 
form. 

The  modification  in  siae  and  adaptation  of  this  ma- 
chine for  the  weighing  of  different  commodities 
amounted  to  some  400  different  varieties — running 
from  the  delicately-constructed  apparatus  for  weigh- 
ing the  fraction  of  a  grain,  to  the  ponderous  machines 
for  weighing  and  recording  the  loaded  freight  car 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  or  the  canal-boat  or  other  vessel 
with  its  load  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons.  The  adap- 
tation of  a  balance  platform  on  which  to  place  a  light 
load,  or  to  drive  thereon  with  heavy  loads,  whether  of 
horses,  steam,  or  water  vehiclos,  was  a  great  blessing 
to  mankind.    No  'vonder  that  they  were  soon  sold 
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all  over  the  world,  and  that  monarchs  and  p6oplo 
hastened  to  heap  honors  on  the  inventors. 

Spring  weighing  scales  have  recently  been  in- 
vented, which  will  accurately  and  automatically 
show  not  only  the  weight  but  the  total  price  of  the 
goods  weighed,  the  price  per  unit  being  known  and 
fixed. 

In  the  weighing  ol  large  masses  of  coarse  material, 
such  as  grain,  coal,  cotton  seed,  and  the  like,  ma- 
chines have  been  (Kmstructed  which  antomatically 
weigh  such  materials  and  at  the  nme  time  x^^ter 
the  weight. 

Previous  to  this  century  no  method  was  known,  ex- 
cept the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  the  light  of 
experience,  of  accurately  testing  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials. Wood  and  metals  were  used  in  unnecesr 
sarily  cumbrous  forms  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  put,  in  order  to  ensure  safety,  or  else  tne 
strength  of  the  parts  failed  where  it  was  most 
needed. 

The  idea  of  testing  the  tensile,  transverse,  and 
cubical  resisting  strength  of  materials  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  other  objects  than  beams  and  bars  of 
wood  and  metals;  to  belts,  cloths,  cables,  wires, 
fibres,  paper,  twine,  yam,  cement,  and  to  liquids. 
Kiraldy,  Kennedy,  and  others  of  England,  Thomas- 
set  of  France,  Biehle  of  Germany,  and  Fairbanks, 
Thurston  and  Emeryof  the  United  States,  areamoi^ 
tiie  noted  inventors  of  such  machines. 

In  the  Emery  system  of  machines,  consisting  of 
scales,  gages,  and  dynamometers,  the  power  exerted 
<m  the  material  tested  is  transmitted  from  the  load 
to  an  indicating  device  by  means  of  liquid  acting  on 
diaphrams.  The  same  principle  is  employed  in  hia 
weighing  machinei. 
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By  one  of  these  hydraulic  testing  machines  the 
tensile  strength  of  forged  links  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  exertion  of  a  power  amounting  to  over 
700,000  pounds  before  breaWng  a  Uak,  the  chain 
breaking  with  a  loud  report. 

The  most  delicate  materials  are  tested  by  the  same 
mad^ie— ^  tensile  strength  of  a  horsehair,  some 
of  which  are  found  to  stand  the  strain  of  one  and 
two  pounds.  Eggs  and  nuts  are  cracked  without 
being  crushed,  and  the  power  exerted  and  the  strain 
endured  automatically  recorded.  Steel  beams  and 
rods  have  been  subjected  A  ftMria  of  a  million 
pounds  before  breaking. 

GovemmeBts,  municip.i!itie8,  $mi  tiie  people  gen- 
erally are  thus  provided  with  means  by  which  they 
can  proceed  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  safe 
and  economical  construction  and  coiB|>letion  of  their 
boildingB  and  ptiblk  woria. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

MUSIC,  ACOUSTICS,  OPTICS,  FINE  ARTS. 

Neither  the  historic  nor  prehistoric  records  find 
mui  without  musical  instruments  of  some  sort. 
They  are  as  old  as  religion,  and  have  been  found 
where  »'er  evidence  of  religious  rites  of  any  descrip- 
tion have  been  found,  as  th^  ctmstituted  part  of  the 
imtrumentalities  of  such  rites.  They  are  found  as 
relics  of  worship  and  the  dance,  ages  after  the  wor- 
shippers and  the  dancers  have  become  part  of  the 
earth's  strata.  They  have  been  found  wherever  the 
earliest  civilisations  have  be  i  discovered;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  desirable  and  neces- 
sary as  the  weapons  and  the  labour  implements  of 
those  civilisations.  They  abounded  in  China,  in 
India,  and  in  Egypt  before  the  lyre  of  Apollo  was  in- 
vented, or  the  charming  harp  of  Orpheus  was  con- 
ceived. 

There  was  little  melody  according  to  modern 
standards,  but  the  musical  instruments,  like  all  other 
inventions,  the  fruit  of  the  brain  of  ns»n,  were  slo^vly 
evolved  as  he  wanted  them,  and  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  him. 

There  were  the  conch  shell  trumpet,  the  stone,  bone, 
wood  and  metal  dance  rattles,  the  beaks  of  birds,  and 
the  horns  and  teeth  of  beasts,  for  the  same  rattling 
purpose.  The  simple  reed  pipes,  the  hollow  wooden 
drums,  the  skin  drum-heads,  the  stretched  strings  of 
fibre  and  of  tendona^  the  flutes,  the  hasps,  the  guitars, 
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the  psalteries,  and  hundreds  of  other  forms  of  musical 
instruments,  varied  as  the  skill  and  f ancj  of  man 
varied,  and  in  accordance  with  their  taste  and  wants, 
along  the  entire  gamut  of  noises  and  rude  melodies. 
The  ancient  races  had  the  instruments,  but  their 
voices,  except  as  they  existed  in  the  traditions  of 
their  gods,  were  not  harmonious. 

As  modern  wants  and  tastes  developed  and  music 
became  a  science  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  met  by  a  Helmholt^  who  discovered  and 
ezj^ained  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  by  many  in- 
genious manufacturers,  who  so  revolutionised  the 
pianoforte  action,  and  the  action  of  musical  instru- 
ments constructed  on  these  principles,  that  their 
predecessors  irotild  hardly  be  recognised  as  pro- 
totypes. 

The  story  of  the  piano,  that  queen  of  musical  in- 
struments, involves  the  whole  history  of  the  art  of 
music.  Its  evolution  from  the  ancient  harp,  gleaned 
by  man  from  the  wind,  "  that  grand  old  harper  ^^ho 
smote  his  thunder  harp  of  pines,'^  is  too  long  a 
story  to  here  recite  in  detaiL  It  must  suffice  to  say, 
it  started  with  the  harp,  in  its  simplest  form,  com- 
posed of  a  frame  with  animal  tendons  stretched  tight 
thereon  and  twanged  bj  the  fingers.  Then  followed 
strings  of  varied  length,  size,  and  tension,  to  obtain 
different  tones,  soon  accompanied  by  an  instrument 
called  the  plectrum — a  bone  or  ivory  stick  with 
which  to  vibrate  the  strings,  to  save  the  fingers'.  This 
was  the  harp  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Jubal,  "  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  ine  harp  and  the  organ," 
and  half-lnother  of  Tubal  Gain,  the  great  teachor 
"of  every  axtx&me  in  brass  and  iron."  Then  the 
harp  was  laid  prostrate,  its  strings  stretched  over  a 
Boondiog  board,  and  each  held  and  adapted  to  be 
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tightened  by  pegs,  and  played  upon  by  little  ham- 
mers having  soft  pellets  or  corks  at  their  ends.  This 
was  the  psaltery  and  the  dulcimer  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Hebrews. 

The  Greeks  derived  their  musical  instruments 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Bomans  borrowed  theirs 
from  the  Greeks,  but  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  invented  any. 

Then,  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries,  we  find 
the  harp,  both  in  a  horizontal  and  an  upright  position, 
with  its  strings  played  upon  by  keys.  This  was  the 
davicUherium.  In  the  sixteenth  century  came  the 
virginal,  and  the  spinet,  those  soft,  tinkling  instru- 
ments favoured  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  which,  recently  brought  from  obscurity,  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  ancient  Elizabethan  melo- 
dies, to  the  delight  of  modern  hearers.  These  were 
followed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  clayichordf 
the  favourite  instrument  of  Bach.  Then  appeared  the 
harpsichord,  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  piano, 
having  a  hand  or  knee-worked  pedal,  and  on  which 
M<aart  and  Handel  and  Haydn  brought  out  their 
grand  productions.  The  ancient  Italian  conbello 
was  another  spinet. 

Thus,  throngh  the  centuries  these  instmments  had 
slowly  grown.  By  1711  in  Italy,  under  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Bartolommeo  Cristofori  of  Flor- 
ence, they  had  culminated  in  the  modem  piano.  The 
piano  as  devised  by  him  differed  from  the  instra- 
ments  preceding  it  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  strings  were  vibrated  by  striking  and  pulling  on 
them  by  pieces  of  quills  attached  to  levers  and  oper- 
ated by  keys,  whereas,  in  the  piano  there  were  ap- 
plied hammers  in  place  of  quills. 

In  the  1876  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  a  piano 
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was  displayed  which  had  been  made  by  Johannes 
Christian  Schreiber  of  Germany  in  1741. 

Then  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Bzoadwood  and  Clementi  of  London  and  £rard  of 
Strasburg  and  Petzold  of  Paris  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  their  fine  instruments.  £rard  par- 
ticularly mad  i  many  improvements  in  that  and  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  piano,  its  hammers  and 
keys,  and  Southwell  of  Dublin  in  the  dampers. 

By  them  and  the  CoUards  of  London,  Bechstein 
of  Berlin,  and  Chickering,  Steinway,  Weber,  Scho- 
macher,  Decker  and  Knabe  of  America,  was  the 
piano  "  ripened  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  2,000 
years  into  the  perfectness  of  the  magnificent  instru- 
ments of  modern  times,  with  their  better  materials, 
more  exact  appliances,  finer  adjustments,  greater 
strength  of  parts,  increase  of  compass  and  power, 
elastic  responsiveness  of  touch,  enlarged  sonority, 
satisfying  delicacy,  and  singing  character  in  tone." 

A  piano  comprises  five  principal  parts:  first,  tho 
framing;  second,  the  sounding  board;  third,  the 
stringing;  fourth,  the  key  mechanism,  or  action,  and 
fifth,  the  ornamental  case.  To  supply  these  several 
parts  separate  classes  of  skilled  artisans  have  arisen, 
the  forests  have  been  ransacked  for  their  dioicest 
woods,  the  mines  have  been  made  to  yield  their 
choicest  stores,  and  the  forge  to  weld  its  finest  work. 
Scimce  has  given  to  music  the  ardent  devotion  of  a 
lover,  and  resolved  a  confused  mass  of  more  or  less 
pleasant  noises  into  liquid  harmonies.  In  1862  ap- 
peared Helmholtz's  great  work  on  the  "Law  and 
Tones  and  the  Theory  of  Music."  He  it  was  who  in- 
vented the  method  of  analysing  sound.  By  the  of 
hollow  bodies  called  resonators  he  found  that  >  -i-v 
sound  as  it  generally  occurs  in  nature  ana  as  it  is 
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produced  by  most  of  our  musical  instruments,  or  the 
human  voice,  is  not  a  single  simple  sound,  but  a 
compound  of  several  tones  of  different  intensity  and 
pitch;  all  of  which  ditt'crent  tones  combined  are 
heard  as  one;  and  that  the  difference  of  quality  or 
timbre  of  the  sounds  of  different  musical  instruments 
resides  in  the  different  composition  of  these  sounds ; 
that  ditferent  compound  sounds  contain  tlio  samo 
fimdamental  tone  but  differently  mixed  with  other 
tones.  He  explained  how  these  fundamental  and 
compound  tones  might  be  fully  developed  to  produce 
either  harmonious  or  dissonant  sensations.  His  re- 
searches were  carried  farther  and  added  to  by  Prof. 
Mayer  of  Now  Jersey.  These  theories  were  prac- 
tically applied  in  the  pianos  produced  by  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Steinway  and  Sons  of  New  York ;  and 
their  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  iron  fram- 
ing, in  laying  of  strings  in  relation  to  the  centre 
of  the  sounding-board,  in  "  resonators  "  in  upright 
frames,  and  in  other  features,  from  1866  to  1876, 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  piano  making. 

If  the  piano  is  properly  the  queen  of  musical  in- 
struments, the  organ  may  be  rightly  regarded,  as  it 
has  been  named,  "  King  in  the  realm  of  music."  It 
is  an  instrument,  the  notes  of  which  are  produced 
by  the  rush  of  air  through  pipes  of  different  lengths, 
the  air  being  supplied  bv  bellows  or  other  means,  and 
controlled  by  valves  which  are  operated  by  keys,  and 
by  which  the  supply  of  air  is  admitted  or  cut  off. 

The  earliest  description  appears  to  be  that  in  the 
"Spiritalia"  of  Hero  of  Alexandria  (150-200  B. 
C.)  and  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  was  the  inventor.  A 
series  of  pipes  of  varying  lengths  were  filled  by  an 
air-pump  which  was  operated  by  a  wind-mill.  Or- 
gans were  again  originated  in  the  early  Christian 
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centuries;  and  a  Greek  epigram  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury refers  to  one  as  provided  with  "  reeds  of  a  new 
species  agitated  by  blasts  of  wind  that  rush  from  a 
leathern  cavern  beneath  their  roots,  while  a  robust 
mortal,  running  with  swift  fingers  over  the  concord- 
ant keys,  makes  them  smoothly  dance  and  emit  har- 
monious sounds/' 

The^  same  in  principle  to-day,  but  more  compli- 
cated in  structure,  "  yet  of  easy  control  under  the 
hands  of  experts,  fertile  in  varied  symphonious 
effects,  giving?  with  equal  and  satisfying  success  the 
gentlest  and  most  sympathetic  tones  as  well  as  com- 
plete and  sublimely  full  utterances  of  musical  in- 
spiration." 

The  improvements  of  the  century  have  consisted 
in  adding  a  great  variety  of  stops ;  in  connections  and 
couplers  of  the  great  keyboard  and  pipes;  in  the  pedal 
part;  in  the  construction  of  the  pipes  and  wind 
chests;  and  principally  in  the  adaptation  of  steam, 
water,  air,  and  electricity,  in  place  of  the  muscles  of 
men,  as  powers  in  furnishing  the  supply  of  air.  Some 
of  the  great  organs  of  the  century,  having  three  or 
four  thousand  pipes,  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, and  combining  great  power  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  utterance,  and  with  a 
blended  effect  which  is  grand,  solemn  and  most  im- 
pressive, render  indeed  this  noble  instrument  the 
"  king  "  in  the  realm  of  music. 

In  the  report  of  1895  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  patents  it  is  stated  that  "the  autoharp 
has  been  developed  within  the  past  few  years,  having 
bars  arranged  transversely  across  the  strings  and 
provided  with  dampers  which,  when  depressed,  si- 
lence all  the  strings  except  those  producing  the  de- 
sired chords. 
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"  An  ingenious>  musical  instrament  of  the  class  hav- 
ing keyboards  like  the  piano  or  organ  has  been  re- 
cently invented.  All  k^bourd  instnunenti  in 
ordmary  use  produco  tones  that  are  only  approxi- 
mately correct  in  pitch,  because  these  must  be  lim- 
ited in  number  to  twelve,  to  the  octave,  while  th» 
tones  of  the  violin  are  absolute  or  untempered.  The 
improved  instrument  produces  untempered  tones 
wiUiout  requiring  extraordinary  variations  from  the 
ncnal  arrangemrait  of  the  keys." 

Self-playing  musical  instruments  have  been  kno'"n 
for  more  than  forty  years,  but  it  is  within  the  i 
twenty-five  years  that  devices  have  been  invented 
for  controlling  tones  by  pneumatic  or  electrical  ap- 
pliances to  produce  expressions.  Examples  of  the 
later  of  these  three  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
may  be  found  in  the  United  States  patents  of  Zim- 
mermann  in  1882,  Tanaka,  1890,  and  Gaily,  1879. 

The  science  of  acoustics  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions have  greatly  advanced,  chiefly  due  to  the  re- 
seardies  of  Hf  i.nholtz,  referred  to  above. 

When  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  waves  of  sound 
became  fully  known  a  great  field  of  inventions  was 
oi)ened.  Then  came  the  telephone,  phonograph, 
graphophone  and  gramophone. 

The  telephone  depends  upon  a  combination  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  waves  of  the  human  voice.  The 
phonograph  and  its  modifications  depend  alone  on 
sound  waves — the  recording  of  the  waves  from  one 
vibrating  membrane  and  their  exact  reproduction  on 
another  vibrating  membrane. 

The  acoustio  properties  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  were  improved  by  the  adaptation  of  banks 
of  fine  wires  to  prevent  the  re-echoing  of  sounds. 
Auricular  tt^e*  adapted  to  be  applied  to  the  ears  and 
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concealed  by  the  hair,  and  other  fonna  of  aural  in- 
Btruments,  were  devised. 

The  Megaphone  of  Edison  appeared,  consisting  of 
two  large  funnels  having  elastic  conducting  tubes 
from  their  apices  to  the  aural  oriiice.  Conversation 
in  moderate  tones  has  been  heard  and  understood  by 
their  use  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles.  The 
megaphone  has  been  found  very  useful  in  speaking 
to  large  out-door  erowds. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  little :  In  1845,  Chas.  Brno- 
scuil  of  France  published  the  idea  that  the  vibrations 
of  speech  uttered  against  a  diaphragm  might  break 
or  make  an  electric  contact,  and  the  electric  puis** 
tions  thereby  produced  might  set  another  diaphragm 
vibrating  which  sL  uld  produce  the  transmitted 
sound  waves.  In  18. '7,  another  Frenchman,  Leon 
Scott,  patented  in  France  his  Phonautograph — an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  largo  barrel-like  mouth- 
piece into  which  words  were  spoken,  a  membrane 
therein  against  which  the  voice  vitoitions  were  r^ 
ceived,  a  stylus  attached  to  this  vibrating  membrane, 
and  a  rotating  cylinder  covered  with  blackened 
paper,  against  which  the  stylus  bore  and  on  which 
it  recorded  the  sound  waves  in  exact  form  received 
on  the  vibrating  diaphragm.  Then  came  the  re- 
searches and  publications  of  Helmholtz  and  Konig 
on  acoustic  science,  1862-1866.  Then  young  Philip 
Reis  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  attempted  to  put  all 
these  theories  into  an  apparatus  to  reproduce  speech, 
but  did  not  quite  succeed.  Then  in  1874-1875,  Bell 
took  up  the  matter,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion, 1876,  astonished  the  world  by  the  revelations 
of  the  telephone.  In  April,  1877,  Charles  Cros,  a 
Frmdhman,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Seioices  in  Paris^  after  d^ribing  an  apparat!3»  like 
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the  Scott  phonauiograpb,  set  forth  liow  traced  un- 
dulating lines  of  voice  vibratuMBs  might  be  repro- 
duced in  intaglio  or  in  relief,  and  reproduced  upon  a 
vibrating  membrane  by  a  poiiued  stylus  attached 
thereto  and  following  the  line  uf  the  original  pulsa- 
tions.   The  communication   seemt  to  Iiftve  been 
pigeon-holed,  and  not  read  in  open  session  until 
December,  1877,  and  until  after  Thomas  A.  Kdison 
bad  actually  completed  and  nsed  his  jAonograph  in 
the  United  States.    Cros  rested  on  the  suggestion. 
Edison,  without  knowing  of  Cros   suggestion,  was 
first  to  make  and  actually  use  the  same  iavention. 
Edison's  cylinder,  on  which  the  sounds  were  recorded 
and  from  which  they  were  reproduced,  was  covered 
by  tin  foil.  A  great  advance  was  made  by  I)r  Chi- 
chester A.  Bell  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Taiater,  who  in  1886 
patented  in  the  United  States  SMans  of  cutting  or 
engraving  the  sound  waves  in  a  solid  body.  TLo 
solid  body  they  employed  was  a  thin  pasteboard 
cylinder  covered  with  wax.    This  apparatus  they 
called  the  graphophone.    Two  years  thereafter,  Mr. 
Emile  Berliner  of  Washington  had   invented  the 
gramophone,  which  consists  in  etching  jn  a  metallic 
plate  the  record  of  voice  waves.   He  hm  termed  his 
invention,  "  the  art  of  etching  the  humn-.  voice."  He 
prepares  a  polished  metal  plate,  generuiiy  ziac,  with 
an  extremely  thin  omting  of  film  (ht  fatty  milk, 
which  dries  upon  .  d  adheres  to  the  ^te.  The 
stylus  penetrates  this  film,   meeting   f-om  it  the 
slightest  possible  resistance,  and     ic     therei  n  the 
message.    The  recor    plate  is  then    ibjected  to  a 
particularly  constituted  aeid  bath,  wh   • .  entf     c  lo 
groove  or  grooves  formed  by  the  stylui  cuts  ^.  ^.tcl  ? 
the  same  into  the  plate.    The  groow  thus  f 
may  be  deepened  ^  aneti^r  acid  s^rtioa.  WW 
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thu  produced,  as  -  my  nea  o*"  the  record  :  io- 
aireu  may  be  uiauj  by        elt.  j-otjper  or  ^  aut 

now  imiliar  with  :  diflFerent  formt 
of  thi-  wonaeriul  ins  ument,  and  nke  the  teleph(  le, 
iiO  linger  Been,  marvellous.  Yet  it  is  only 
within  the  ^  of  a  youth  or  a  mai^ii  whea  tile  rilfr- 
gaiioiH  or  predictions  that  the  human  voice  v  -uld 
jioon  be  ''ai  fied  over  the  land,  and  reproduLti  icrossi 
ft  e^i«^  or  be  preacnred  or  ^graven  i  ;  bleU 
»ai  fepo^b«»d  at  plearare  anywhere,  in  thit>  asy 
subeecfitent  generation,  were  themsel  3  egarti  1 
aa  sti  ^nge  mess  sijea  of  dreamers  and  ma     *  n. 

OfUml  Imt  menta. — ^There  were  ^  eal 
ventioi:^  in  opti      instruments  long  befn     ihi  c 
t«ry.    Achromatic  and  other  lenses  w       now  ,  auu 
the  microscope,  the  telescope  and  spec  ^s. 

The  'nventivo  genius  of  this  ^nti  "'^  the  field 
of  opti  ha  not  eclipsed  the  ti  "  pe  .:  .J  micrO' 
-  e  of  former  ages.  They  were  ,  fruits  of  tho 
eii  -  ui  many  ages  and  of  many  min(k,  althon^ 
Haj  .ipperslieim  of  Holland  in  1608  appmn  to 
have  made  the  lirst  successful  instr  Tient  '*  for  seeing 
things  at  a  distance."  Galileo  soon  ^reafter  greatly 
improved  and  increased  its  ca^a,  «nd  wta  ^ 
first  to  direct  it  towards  the  het  as.  And  as  to  the 
microscope,  Dr.  Lieberkulm,  of  Berlin,  in  1740,  made 
the  first  successful  solar  microscope.  As  well  known, 
it  consisted  essentially  of  two  lenses  and  a  mirror, 
bj  which  the  sun's  rays  are  reflected  on  the  tir=^  lens, 
concentrated  on  the  object  and  further  magnified  by 
the  second  lens. 

The  depths  of  the  stai»  §mM  *hf  minutest  mote  that 
floats  in  the  sun  beam  ipffstt  ^  gkry  ol  those  ia* 
Toiticma. 
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The  invention  of  John  Dolland  of  London,  about 
1758,  of  the  achromatic  lens  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc.  He 
it  was  who  invented  the  combinaton  of  two  lenses, 
one  concave  and  the  other  convex,  one  of  flint  glass 
and  the  other  of  crown  glass,  which,  refracting  in 
contrary  way&,  neutralised  the  dispersion  of  colour 
rays  and  produced  a  clear,  colourless  light. 

Many  improvements  and  discoveries  in  optics  and 
optical  instruments  have  been  made  during  the  cen- 
tury, due  to  the  researches  of  such  scientists  as  Arago, 
Brewrter,  Young,  Fresnel,  Airy,  Hamilton,  Lloyd, 
Cauchy  and  others,  and  of  the  labours  of  the  army 
of  skilled  experts  and  mechanicians  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  lead.  , 

Sir  David  Brewster,  bom  in  Scotland  in  17S1, 
made  (1810-1840)  many  improvements  in  the  co^ 
struction  of  the  microscope  and  telescope,  invented 
the  kaleidoscope,  introduced  in  the  stereoscope  the 
principles  and  leading  features  which  those  beautiful 
instruments  still  embody,  and  rendered  it  popular 
among  scientists  and  artists. 

It  is  said  that  Prof.  Eliot  of  Edinburgh  in  1834 
was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  idea  of  a  stereoscope, 
by  which  two  different  pictures  of  the  same  object, 
taken  by  photography,  to  correspond  to  the  two  dif- 
ferent positions  of  an  object  as  viewed  by  the  two 
eyes,  are  combined  into  one  view  by  two  reflecting 
mirrors  set  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  conveying 
to  the  eyes  a  single  reflection  of  the  object  as  a  solid 
body.  But  Sir  Charles  Wheaton  in  1838  constructed 
the  first  instrument,  and  in  1849  Brewster  intro- 
duced the  present  form  of  lenticular  lenses. 

BreTvster  also  demonstrated  the  utility  of  dioptric 
lenaea,  and  «me»  in  lighthouse  illumination ;  and  in 
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which  field  Faraday  and  Tyndall  also  subsequently 
worked  with  the  addition  of  electrical  appliances. 
The  labours  of  these  three  men  have  illuminated  the 
wildest  waters  of  the  sea  and  preserved  a  thousand 
fleets  of  commerce  and  of  war  from  awful  shipwreck. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulties  sometimes  encoun- 
tered in  introducing  an  invention  into  use,  the 
American  Journal  of  Chemistry  some  years  ago  re- 
lated that  the  Abb^  Moigno,  in  introducing  the 
stereoscope  to  the  savants  of  France,  first  took  it 
to  Arago,  but  Arago  had  a  defect  of  vision 
which  made  him  see  double,  and  he  could  only 
see  in  it  a  medley  of  four  pictures;  then  the 
AhM  went  to  Savart,  but  unfortunately  Savart  had 
but  one  eye  and  was  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  thing.   Then  Becquerel  was  next  visited,  but  he 
was  nearly  blind  and  could  see  nothing  in  the  new 
optical  toy.    Not  discouraged,  the  AbW  then  called 
upon  Puillet  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers.   Puillet  was  much  interested,  but  he  was 
troubled  with  a  squint  which  prwented  to  his 
anxious  gaze  but  a  blurred  mixture  of  images.  Lastly 
Brot  was  tried.  Brot  believed  in  the  corpuscular 
theory  of  light,  and  was  opposed  to  the  undulatory 
tiieory,  and  the  good  Abhi  not  being  able  to 
assure  him  that  the  instnnnent  did  not  contradict 
his  theory,  Brot  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it   In  spite,  however,  of  the  physical  disabilitiet  of 
scientists,  the  stereoseope  finallj  mide  its  way  i& 
France. 

Besides  increasing  the  power  of  the  eye  to  discover 
the  secrets  and  beauties  of  ntture,  modern  invention 
lias  turned  upon  Ae  eye  itself  and  displayed  the 
wonders  existing  there,  behind  its  dark  glass  doors. 
It  was  Hclmholtz  who  in  1851  described  his  Ophthatr 
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moscope.  He  arranged  a  candle  so  that  its  rays  of 
light,  falling  on  an  inclined  reflector,  were  thrown 
through  the  pupil  of  the  patient's  eye,  whose  retina 
reflected  the  image  received  on  the  retina  back  to  the 
mirror  wher  >  it  could  be  viewed  by  the  observer. 
This  image  was  the  background  of  the  eye,  and  its 
delicate  blood  vessels  and  tissues  could  thwi  be  ob- 
served. This  instrument  was  improved  and  it  gave 
rise  to  the  contrivance  of  many  delicate  surgical  in- 
struments for  operating  on  the  eye. 

The  8peeiro»eope  is  an  imtnimflnt  by  which  the 
colours  of  the  solar  rays  are  separated  and  viewed, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  incandescent  bodies.^  Bv  it, 
not  only  the  elements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  nave 
beni  detcrmiMd,  but  remaricable  results  have  been 
had  in  analysing  well-known  metals  and  discovering 
new  ones.  Its  powers  and  its  principles  have  been  so 
developed  during  the  century  by  the  discoveries,  in- 
ventions and  invertigations  of  Hei  a  el,  Wollaston, 
Fraunhofer,  Bronsen  and  Kirchoff,  Steinheil,  Tyn- 
dall,  Huggins,  Draper  and  others,  that  spectrum 
analysis  has  grown  frmn  the  separation  of  light  into 
its  colours  by  the  prism  of  Newton,  to  what  Dr. 
Huggins  has  aptly  termed  "  a  new  sense." 

We  have  further  referred  to  thii  wondwrfnl  dis- 
covery in  the  Chapter  on  Chemiitry. 

The  inventions  and  improvements  in  optical  in- 
struments gave  rise  to  great  advances  in  the  making 
of  lenses,  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  not  rest- 
ing alone  on  hand  work  and  experience.  Alvan 
Clark  a  son  of  America,  and  Prof.  Ernst  Abbe 
of  Germany,  have  within  the  last  third  of  the  cen- 
tury produced  a  revolntion  in  the  manufacture  of 
lenses,  and  thereby  extended  the  realms  of  knowledge 
to  new  worUf  of  matter  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 
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Solar  meter. — In  1895  a  Uuitcd  Slates  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Bechler  for  an  instrument  called  a 
8oIarmet«r.  It  is  desired  for  takia^  obflerrations 
of  heavenly  bodies  and  recording  mechanically  the 
parts  of  the  astronomical  triangle  used  in  navigation 
and  like  work.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  compass  error  of  a  ship  at  sea  inde- 
pendently of  the  visibility  of  the  sea  horizon.  If 
the  horizon  is  clouded,  and  the  sun  or  a  knows  star 
is  visible,  a  ship's  position  can  still  be  detenoine^  luf 
the  solarmeter. 

Instruments  for  Measuring  the  Position  and  Dis- 
tances of  Unseen  Objects. — Some  of  the  latest  of  such 
instruments  will  enable  one  to  see  and  shoot  at  an 
object  around  a  corner,  or  at  least  out  of  sight.  Thus 
a  United  States  patent  was  granted  to  Fiske  in  1889, 
wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  by  stationing  observers  at 
points  distant  from  a  gun,  which  points  are  at  the 
extremities  of  a  known  base  line,  and  which  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  area  within  the  range  of  the 
gun,  the  observers  discover  the  position  and  range  of 
the  object  by  triangulation  and  set  certain  poiriters. 
By  means  of  electrical  connection  between  those 
pointers  and  pointers  at  the  gun  station  based  on  the 
p/Btem  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  latter  pointers, 
or  tho  guns  themselves  serving  as  pointers,  may  bo 
placed  in  position  to  indicate  the  line  of  fire.  By  a 
nice  arrangement  of  mirror  and  lenses  attached  to  a 
firearm  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished.  Sim- 
ilar apparatuses  in  which  the  reflectory  surfaces  of 
mirrors  mounted  on  an  elevated  frame-work,  and 
known  as  PoUnwgeopu  and  AlHseopea  and  Bang^' 
Finders,  have  also  been  invented,  and  used  with  artil- 
lery. But  such  devices  may  be  profltabljr  used  for 
more  peaceful  and  amusing  purposes. 
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Bom  with  the  ear  attuned  to  music  and  the  eye 
to  obaerve  beauty,  the  hand  of  Art  was  to  trace  and 
make  permanent  the  fleeting  fcnms  which  melody  and 
the  eye  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  man. 

In  fact  modern  science  has  demonstrated  that 
tones  and  colours  are  inseparable.  Bell  and  Tainter 
with  their  fhotophone  have  converted  the  undulat> 
cry  waves  of  light  into  the  sweetest  music.  Reversing 
the  process,  beautiful  flashes  of  light  have  been  pro- 
duct from  musical  vi1n«tion8  by  the  phonophoie  cf 
M.  Coulon  and  the  phonoscope  of  Henry  Edmunds. 

Entrancing  as  the  story  is,  we  can  only  here  allude 
to  a  few  of  those  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have 
become  the  handmaidens  of  the  art  which  guided  the 
chisel  of  Phidias  and  inspired  the  brush  of  Raphael. 

Photography. — The  art  of  producing  permanent 
images  of  the  "  human  face  divine,"  natural  aceno^ 
and  other  objects,  by  the  agency  of  light,  is  due  more 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist  than  to  the  inventions 
of  the  mechanic ;  and  to  the  chemists  of  this  century. 
At  the  same  time  a  medianieal  invention  of  old 
times  became  a  necessary  appliance  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  theories  of  the  chemists  to  practice :— The 
Camera  Obseura,  that  dark  box  in  which  a  mirror 
is  placed,  provided  also  with  a  piece  of  groimd  glass 
or  white  cardboard  paper,  and  having  a  projecting 
part  at  one  end  in  which  a  lens  is  placed,  whereby 
when  the  lens  part  is  directed  to  an  object  an  image 
of  the  same  is  thrown  by  the  rays  of  light  focused  by 
the  lens  upon  the  mirror,  and  reflected  by  the  mir- 
ror to  the  glass  or  paper  board,  was  invented  by  Roger 
Bacon  about  1297,  or  by  Alberta  in  1437,  described 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  1600  as  an  imitetion  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  again  by  Baptista  Porta  in  1589, 
and  remodelled  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1700.  Until 
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the  19ih  century  it  was  used  only  in  the  taking  of 
sketches  and  scenes  on  or  from  the  card  or  glass  on 
which  the  reflection  was  thrown. 

Celehrated  chemists  such  as  Sheele  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  Ritter,  WoUaston,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Youn<?,  Gay-Lussac,  Thenaid.  and  others  in  &e  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  began  to  turn  their  atteotimt 
to  the  chemical  and  molecular  changes  which  the  sun- 
light and  its  separate  rays  effected  in  certain  sub- 
ttaneeSy  and  especially  upon  certain  oonqBOUiii  oi 
silver.  In  sensitising  the  receiving  paper,  glass,  or 
metal  with  such  a  compound  it  must  necessarily  be 
protected  from  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  this  iatt, 
together  with  the  desire  to  sensitise  the  image  pa»- 
duced  by  the  camera,  not  only  suggested  but  seen^d 
to  render  that  instrument  indispensable  to  phot(^ 
raphy.  Neverthelen  the  experimoits  of  t^miirts 
fell  short  of  the  high  mark,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
an  artist  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  sun  and  the  chem- 
ists in  a  successful  instrument. 

It  was  Louis  Jacques  Mand^  Daguerre,  bom  at 
Comeilles,  France,  in  1789,  and  who  died  in  1851, 
who  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  practice  the  invention 
called  after  his  name.  He  was  a  briUiant  scene 
painter,  and  especially  successful  in  painting  pan- 
oramas. In  1822,  assisted  by  Bouton,  he  had  in- 
vented the  digrama,  by  which  coloured  lights  repre- 
senting the  various  dianges  of  the  day  and  season  were 
lihrown  upon  the  canvasses  in  his  beautiful  pano- 
ramas of  Eome,  London,  Naples  and  ot  her  great  cities. 
S^^veral  years  previous  to  1839  he  and  Joseph 
Niepce,  learning  of  the  efforts  of  chemists  in  that 
line,  began  independently,  and  then  together,  to  de- 
velop the  art  of  obtaining  permanent  copies  of  ob- 
jects prodvoed  by  the  chemical  actioa  of  the  sua. 
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Kiepce  died  while  they  were  thus  engaged.  Da- 
guerre  prosecuted  his  researches  alone,  and  toward 
the  close  of  1838  his  success  was  such  that  he  made 
known  his  invention  to  Arago,  and  Arago  an- 
nounced it  in  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  address 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  January  1839. 
It  at  once  excited  great  attention,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  pictures  produced  by  the  new 
process.  The  French  Government,  in  consideration 
of  the  details  of  the  invention  and  its  improvements 
being  made  public  and  <m  request  of  Daguerre, 
granted  him  an  annuity  and  one  also  to  Niepce's  son. 

At  first  only  pictures  of  natural  objects  were 
taken;  but  in  learning  of  Daguerre's  process  Dr. 
John  William  Draper  of  Xew  York,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land and  adopted  son  of  America,  the  brilliant  au- 
thor of  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
and  other  great  works,  in  the  same  year,  1839,  took 
portraits  of  persons  by  photography,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  do  this.  Draper  was  also  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  reveal  the  wonders  of  the  spectroscope ;  and  he 
was  first  to  show  that  each  colour  of  the  spectrum  had 
its  own  peculiar  chemical  effect.    This  was  in  1847. 

The  sun  was  now  fairly  harnessed  in  the  service  of 
man  in  the  new  great  art  of  Photography.  Natural 
philosophers,  chemists,  inventors,  mechanics,  all  now 
pressed  forward,  and  still  press  forward  to  improve 
the  art,  to  establish  new  growths  from  the  old  art, 
and  extend  its  domains.  Those  dcmiains  have  the 
generic  term  of  Photo-Processes.  Daguerreotypy, 
while  the  father  of  them  all,  is  now  hardly  practised 
as  Daguerre  practised  it,  and  has  become  a  small 
subordinate  sub-division  of  ^e  great  class.  Yet 
more  faithful  likenesses  are  not  yet  produced  than 
by  this  now  old  process.   Among  the  children  of  tho 
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Photo-Process  family  are  the  Calotype,  Ambrotype, 
Feri'eotype,  Collodion  aud  iSilver  Frinting,  Carbon 
Printing,  Ueliotype,  Heliogravure,  Photoengraving 
(relief  intaglio-Woodburytype),  Photolithography; 
Alberttype;  Photozincograph,  Photogelatine-print- 
ing ;  Photomicrography  (to  depict  microscopic  ob- 
jects), Kinetogrwpha,  and  Photoscidpttire,  A  world 
of  meclianical  contrivances  have  been  invented: — 
OetnometerSf  Baths,  Burnishing  tools,  Cameras  and 
Camera  stands.  Magazine  and  Boll  holders;  Dark 
rooms  and  Focussing  devices.  Heaters  and  Driers; 
Exposure  Meters,  etc.  etc. 

The  Kinetograph,  for  taking  a  series  of  pictures  of 
rapidly  moving  objects,  and  by  whidi  the  living  ob- 
ject, person  or  persons,  are  made  to  appear  moving 
before  us  as  they  moved  when  the  picture  was  taken, 
is  a  marvellous  invention;  and  yet  simple  when  the 
process  is  understood.  Photography  and  printing 
have  combined  to  revolutionise  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion. Exact  copies  of  an  original,  whether  of  a 
painting  or  a  photograph,  are  now  produced  on  paper 
with  all  the  original  shades  and  colours.  The  long- 
sought-for  problem  of  photographing  in  colours  has 
in  a  measure  been  solved.  The  three  colour  pro- 
cesses "  is  the  name  given  to  the  new  offspring  of  the 
inventors  which  reproduces  by  the  camera  the  na- 
tural colours  of  objects. 

The  scientists  Maxwell  Young  and  Helmholtz 
established  the  theory  that  the  three  colours,  red 
green,  and  blue,  were  the  primary  colours,  and  from  a 
mixture  of  these,  secondary  colours  aro  produced. 
Henry  Collen  in  1865  laid  down  the  lines  on  which 
the  practical  reduction  should  take  place ;  and  within 
the  last  decade  F.  E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia  has  in- 
vented the  Photochromoscope  fur  producing  pictures 
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IB  their  natural  colours.  The  process  consists  in 
blending  in  one  picture  the  separate  photographio 
views  taken  on  separate  native  plates,  eadi  aemd- 
tiled  to  receive  one  of  the  primary  colours,  which  are 
then  exposed  and  blended  simultaneously  in  a  triple 
camera. 

Plates  and  films  and  many  other  articles  ana 

processes  have  helped  to  eetablidi  the  Art  of  Pho- 
tography on  its  new  basis. 

Among  the  minor  inventions  relating  to  Art,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  that  very  useful  article  the  lead 
pencil,  which  all  have  employed  so  much  time  in 
sharpening  to  the  detriment  of  time  and  clean  hands. 
Within  a  decade,  pencils  in  whieh  the  lead  or  crayon 
is  covered  in^ad  of  with  wood,  with  slitted,  perfor- 
ated or  creased  paper,  spirally  rolled  thereon,  and 
on  which  by  imrolling  a  portion  at  a  time  a  new 
point  is  expseed ;  or  that  other  style  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  short,  sharpened  marking  leads,  or  crayons, 
are  arranged  in  series  and  adapted  to  be  projected 
one  after  the  other  as  fast  as  worn  away. 

In  Painting  modem  inventions  and  discoveries 
have  simply  'T?ded  to  the  instrumentalities  of  genius 
but  have  created  no  royal  road  to  the  art  made 
glorious  by  Titian  and  Raphael.  It  has  given  to 
the  artists,  through  its  chemists,  a  world  of  new 
colours,  and  through  its  mechanics  new  and  con- 
venient appliances.  ,.11. 

Air  Brushes  have  proved  a  great  help  by  which  the 
paint  or  other  colouring  matter  is  sprayed  in  heavy, 
light,  or  almost  invisible  showers  to  produce  back- 
grounds by  the  force  of  air  blown  upon  the  pigments 
held  in  drops  at  the  end  of  a  fine  spraying  t\ibe. 
Made  of  larger  proportions,  this  brush  has  been  used 
for  fresco  painting,  and  for  painting  large  objects, 
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siicli  as  buildings,  which  it  admits  of  doing  with  great 
rapidity. 

A  description  of  modern  methods  of  applying 
colours  to  porcelain  and  pottery  is  given  in  the  chap> 
ter  treating  of  those  subjects. 

Telegraphic  pictures: — Perhaps  it  is  appropriate 
in  dosing  this  chapter  that  reference  be  made  to  that 
process  by  which  the  likeness  of  the  dis'tant  reader 
mi^  be  taken  telegraphically.  A  picture  in  relief 
is  first  made  by  the  swelled  gelatine  or  other  process ; 
a  tracing  point  is  then  moved  in  the  lines  across  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  pictures,  and  the  move- 
ments of  this  tracer  are  imparted  by  suitable  elec- 
trical apparatus  to  a  entter  or  engraving  tool  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  line  and  there  reproduced  upon 
a  suitable  substance. 


2o 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

SAFES  AND  LOOKS. 

Fbiob  to  the  century  safes  were  not  constructed  to 
withstand  the  test  of  intense  heat.  Efforts  were  nu- 
merous, however,  to  render  them  safe  against  the  en- 
trance of  thieves,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  thieves 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  ingenuity  of  safe- 
makers.  And  the  race  between  these  two  classes  of 
inventors  still  continues.  For  with  the  exercise  of 
a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  in  intricate  locks,  aided 
by  all  the  advancement  of  science  as  to  the  nature  of 
metals,  their  tough  manufacture  and  their  resistance 
to  explosives,  thieves  still  manage  to  break  in  and 
steal.  The  only  sure  protection  against  burglars  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  appears  to  con- 
sist of  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  any  previous  cen- 
tury— the  preponderance  of  physical  force  and  tho 
best  weapons.  Among  the  latest  inventions  are  elec- 
^cal  connections  wi£  the  safe,  whereby  tampering 
thcrewitli  alarms  <me  <a  more  watchmen  at  a  near 
station. 

A  classification  of  safes  embraces.  Fire-proof 
Burglar-proof,  Safe  Bolt  Works,  Express  and  Do- 
posit  Safes  and  Boxes,  Circular  Doors,  Pressure 
Mechanism,  and  Water  and  Air  Protective  Devices. 

I%e  attention  of  the  earliest  inventors  of  the  cen- 
tury were  directed  toward  making  safes  fire-proof. 
In  England  tho  first  patent,  granted  for  a  firtvproof 
safe  was  to  Eichard  Scott  in  1801.    It  had  two  cas- 
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inp:s,  an  inner  and  outer  one,  including  the  door,  and 
the  interspace  was  filled  in  with  charcoal,  or  wood, 
and  treated  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  salt 

This  idea  of  interspacing  filled  in  with  non-coni> 
bnstible  material  has  been  generally  followed  ever 
since.  The  particular  inventions  in  that  line  con- 
sift  in  the  discovvry  and  appliance  of  new  lining  ma- 
terials, variations  in  the  form  of  the  interspacing, 
and  new  methods  in  the  construction  of  the  casings, 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  metals  for  such  con* 
atruction. 

In  1834  William  Marr  of  England  patented  a 
lining  fo/  a  double  metallic  chest,  filled  with  non< 
oomlmstible  materiala  such  as  mica,  or  talc  day, 
lime,  and  graphite.  Asbntoa  commenced  to  be  naed 
about  the  same  time. 

The  great  fire  in  Kew  York  City  in  1835,  destroy- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty of  every  description,  gave  a  great  impetiM  to  the 
invention  of  fire-proof  safes  in  America. 

B.  G.  Wilder  there  patented  in  1843  his  cele- 
brated safe,  now  extensively  used  throughout  the 
world.  It  consisted  of  a  double  box  of  wrought-iron 
plates  strengthened  at  the  edges  with  bar  iron,  with 
a  bar  across  the  nuddle;  and  as  a  filling  for  the  in- 
terspaces he  used  hydrated  gypsum,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, plaster  of  paris,  steatite,  alum,  and  the  dried 
residuum  of  soda  water. 

Herring  was  another  American  who  invented  cel- 
ebrated safes,  made  with  a  boiler-iron  exterior,  a 
hardened  steel  inner  safe,  with  the  interior  filled 
with  a  casting  of  franklinite  around  rods  of  soft 
steel.  Thus  the  earth,  air  and  water  were  ranaaelced 
for  lining  materials,  in  some  cases  more  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  patent  than  to  accuia- 
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plidi  any  real  adviince  in  the  art.  Water  itself 
waa  introduced  as  a  lining,  made  to  flow  through 
tiw  safes,  sometimes  from  the  city  mains,  and  lo 
xettised  when  the  tempentare  in  ease  of 
fire  leadied  212°  F  it  became  steam;  and 
an  arrangement  for  introducing  steam  in  place^  of 
water  was  contrived.  Among  other  lining  materitis 
foond  iiiitable  were  soapstone,  alumina,  ammonia, 
copperas,  starch,  Epsom  salts,  and  gypsum,  paper, 
pulp,  and  alum,  and  a  mixture  of  various  other  ma- 
teriab. 

After  safes  were  produced  that  would  come  out 
of  fiery  furnaces  where  they  had  been  buried  for 
days  without  even  the  smell  of  fire  or  smoke  upon 
their  extents,  invrators  commenced  to  direct  ^eir 
attention  to  burglar-proof  safes. 

Chubb,  in  1835,  patented  a  process  of  rendering 
wooden  safes  burglar  proof  by  lining  them  with  steel, 
or  case-hardened  iron  plate.  Newton  in  1853  pro- 
duced one  made  of  an  outer  shell  of  cast  iron,  an 
interior  network  of  wrought  iron  rods,  and  fluid 
iron  poured  between  these,  so  that  a  compound  mass 
was  formed  of  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  turn 
aside  the  burglar's  tools.  Chubb  again,  in  1857,  and 
in  subsequent  years,  and  Chartwood,  Qlocker,  and 
Thompson  and  Tann  and  others  in  England  invented 
new  forms  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  wedges  and  tho 
drilling  by  tools.  Hall  and  Marvin  of  the  United 
States  also  invented  safes  for  the  same  ptirpoae. 
HaU  had  thick  steel  plates  dovetailed  together,  and 
angle  irons  tenoned  at  the  comers.  Marvin's  safe 
was  globeehaped,  to  present  no  salient  points  for  the 
action  of  tools,  made  of  chrome  steel,  mounted  in  this 
shape  on  a  platform,  or  enclosed  in  a  fire-proof  safe. 
Herring  also  invented  a  safe  in  which  he  hinged  and 
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grooved  the  doors  with  double  casings,  and  which  he 
hung  with  a  lever-hinge,  provided  the  doors  with  sep- 
arate locks  and  packed  all  the  joints  with  rubber  to 
pment  the  operation  of  the  air  pump — which  had 
become  a  dangerous  device  of  burglars  with  whidi  t» 
introduce  explosives  to  blow  open  the  doors. 

Still  later  and  inore  daborato  meant  hme  been 
used  to  frustrate  the  burglars.  Electricity  has  been 
converted  into  an  nntomaiic  narder  to  guard  the 
castle  and  the  safe  ^ »»!  to  j-  iva  an  alarm  to  convenient 
ctationt  whan  the  i  :ks  or  doors  are  medcBad  with 
and  the  proper  manipi  !  uioi.  i:  t  used.  Express  safes 
for  railroad  cars  hav<'  ;  '-n  mnde  of  parts  telescoped 
or  crowded  tocher  i^j  iij  diaulic  power,  requiring 
heavy  machinery  for  locking  and  unlocking,  and  this 
machinery  is  located  in  machine  shops  along  the  route 
and  not  accessible  to  burglars. 

About  1815  inventors  commenced  to  produce  de- 
vices to  show  with  certainty  if  a  lock  had  been 
tampered  with.  The  keyhole  was  closed  by  a  re- 
volving metallic  curtain,  and  paper  was  secnred  over 
the  keyhole.  As  a  further  means  of  detection  pho- 
tographs of  some  irregular  object  are  made,  one  of 
which  is  placed  over  tho  keyhole  and  the  other  is  re- 
tained. This  prevents  the  snhstitution  of  one  piece 
of  paper  for  another  piece  without  detection.  A 
large  numljer  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  on  glass 
coverings  for  locks  which  have  to  be  broken  before 
the  lock  can  be  turned.    These  are  called  seal  locks. 

Tx)cks  of  various  kinds,  consisting  at  least  of  the 
two  general  features  of  a  bolt  and  a  key  to  move  tho 
bolt,  have  existed  from  very  ancient  days.  The 
Egyptians,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Chinese^  and  Ori- 
ental nations  generally  had  locks  and  keys  of  pon- 
derous size.    Isaiah  speaks  of  the  key  of  the  house 
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of  David;  and  Homer  writes  sonorouily  of  the  lock 

in  the  house  of  Penelope  with  its  brazen  key,  the  re- 
tpondent  wards,  the  flying  bars  and  valves  which, 

Loud  as  a  bull  miJws  hUb  and  ▼•"•7  „ 
So  roared  the  look  when  it  ttAaaaed  the  spring. 

The  castles,  churches  and  convents  of  the  middle 
ages  had  tbeir  often  highly  ornamental  locks  and 
their  warders  to  guard  and  open  them.  Later,  locks 
were  invented  with  complex  wards.  These  are 
carved  iiieces  of  metal  in  the  lock  which  fit  into 
clefts  or  grooves  in  the  key  and  prevent  the  lock  from 
being  opened  except  by  its  own  proper  key. 

As  early  aa  1650  the  Dutch  had  invented  the  Let- 
ter lock,  the  progenitor  of  the  modern  permutation 
lock,  consisting  of  a  lock  the  bolt  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  rings  on  which  were  cut  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  which  by  a  prearrangement  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  were  ma.lc  to  spell  a  c<>rtain 
word  or  number  of  words  before  the  lock  could  bo 
opened.  Carew,  in  verses  written  in  1G21,  refers  to 
one  of  these  locks  as  follows: — 
"  As  doth  a  lock  that  goes  with  letters ;  for,  tiU  every  one  be 
TheTcSk's  as  fast  as  though  you  had  found  none." 
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The  art  had  also  advanced  in  the  eighteenth 
tury  to  the  use  of  tumblers  in  locks,  tho  lever  or  latch 
or  plate  which  falls  into  a  notch  of  the  bolt  and  pr^ 
vents  it  from  being  shot  until  it  has  been  raised 
or  released  bv  the  action  of  the  key.  Barron  in 
En,i,'land  in  177S  obtained  a  patent  for  such  lock. 

Joseph  Bramah,  who  has  before  been  referred  ^ 
in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  press  he  invented, 
also  in  lt84  invented  and  patented  in  England  a 
kck  which  obtained  a  world-wide  xepuUtiou  and  a 
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century's  extensive  use.  It  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  of  locks  which  troubled  modem  burglars' 
picks.  Its  leading  features  were  a  key  with  longi- 
tudinal slots,  a  barrel  enclosing  a  spring,  plates, 
called  sliders,  notched  unequally  and  resting  against 
the  spring,  a  plate  with  a  central  perforation  and 
•lita  leading  therefrom  to  engage  the  notchei  of  the 
slides  simultaneously  and  allow  the  frame  to  be 
turned  by  the  key  so  as  to  actuate  the  bolt.  Chubb 
and  Hobbs  of  England  made  important  improve- 
ments in  tumbler  locks,  which  for  ft  long  time  were 
regarded  as  unpickable. 

Most  important  advances  have  been  made  during 
the  century  in  Combination  or  Permutation  Loeka 
and  Time  Locks.  For  a  long  time  permutation  or 
combination  locks  consisted  of  modifications  of  one 
general  principle,  and  that  was  the  Dutch  letter  lock 
already  referred  to,  or  the  wheel  lock,  composed  of  a 
aeries  of  disks  with  letters  around  their  edges.  The 
interior  arranj?omcnt  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  bolt 
being  shot  until  a  series  of  letters  were  in  line,  form- 
ing a  combination  known  only  to  tho  operator.  Time 
locks  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  clockwork, 
so  that  they  cannot  bo  opened  even  with  the  proper 
key  until  a  regulated  interval  of  time  has  elapsed. 

Among  tho  most  celebrated  combination  and  time 
locks  of  tlie  century  are  those  known  as  the  Yale 
locks,  chiefly  the  inventions  of  Louis  Yale,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia.  T4ie  Yale  double  dial  lock  is  a  double 
combination  bank  or  safo  lock  havinj?  two  dials,  each 
operating  its  own  set  of  tumblers  and  bolts,  so  that 
two  person?,  taeli  in  possession  of  his  own  eomblnaf 
tion,  must  bo  pi.  -ent  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to 
unlock  it.  If  til  id  <WubLe  security  is  not  desired,  one 
person  alone  may  be  possessed  of  both  oombinativua, 
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or  the  cumbinations  may  be  set  as  one.  In  their 
time  locks  a  safe  can  be  set  so  as  to  not  only  render 
it  impossible  to  unlock  except  at  a  predetermined 
tinm  each  day,  but  the  arrangement  is  such  that  on 
intervening  Sundays  the  time  mechanism  will  entire- 
ly prevent  the  operation  of  the  lock  or  the  opening  of 
the  door  on  that  day. 

Another  feature  of  the  lock  u  the  thin,  flat  keys 
with  bcvcl-edged  notching^,  or  with  longitudinal 
sinuous  corrugations  to  fit  a  narrow  slit  of  a  cylinder 
lock.  To  make  lodss  tor  wk  wkli  the  a>migate4  teya 
machines  of  as  great  ingenuity  ns  the  locks  were  de- 
vised. In  such  a  lock  the  keyhole,  which  is  a  little 
very  nan  aw  slit,  is  formed  sinuously  to  eorre»poD4  to 
the  soraosities  of  the  key.  No  other  key  will  fit  it,  nor 
can  it  be  picked  by  a  tool,  as  tod  must  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  key  in  order  to  eM*r  and  move  in 
the  k^ole. 

Of  late  years  numerous  locks  have  been  invented 
for  th*  sp«'<Mai  uses  to  which  th<'y  are  to  be  applied. 
Tiiu«,  »»n*f  type  of  lock  is  that  for  safety  deposit 
i^Itf  MMl  tmmy  It  «hich  a  primary  key  ia  the  ke^ 
lljgof  a  janiWr  operat*  !)  alone  th<  tumhlers  or  guard 
Sec^anintn  to  sot  \ho  lock,  while  the  box  owner  may 
me  iL  secondary  key  to  conipteteiy  nwiwfir      hex  est 

Mast«'r,  OP  secondary  k'-.  locks,  »f*»  wow  in  com- 
mon use  in  hotels  and  apartment^-tK/usfB,  ^  which 
key  of  the  4oor  hM  if  •  im*t  witl  vamA  oalj 
MP  ioor,  but  the  master  key  held  by  the  manager  or 
janitor  will  uiilfx  k  all  the  doors.  This  saves  the  du- 
plicati<;n  and  multiplicity  of  a  vast  number  of  extra 
keys. 

The  value  of  a  simple,  chief,  snfe,  effecrive  lock 
in  a  place  where  its  advantages  are  appreciated  by  all 
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classes  of  people  everywhere  is  illustrated  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  modem  rotary  registering  lock  to  the 
•ii^^lo  article  of  mail  bags.  Formwljr  it  was  not  un- 
usual that  losses  by  theft  of  mail  matter  were  due  in 
part  to  the  extraction  of  a  portion  of  the  mail  matter 
hf  vriodBbg  <Mr  remxmng  the  lode  thm  n^oring 
it  in  place. 

The  United  States,  with  its  76,000,000  of  people, 
found  it  necessary  to  use  in  its  mail  service  hundreds 
oi  thoQSMidi^i^  mtal  p&aekmf  htmi^  locks  for  aemr- 
ing  packages  of  valuable  matter.  But  these  locks  are 
of  such  character  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
break  into  the  bag  and  conceal  the  evidenee  of  his 
crime.  The  unfortunate  thief  is  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  stealing  tho  whole  pouch.  losses  under 
this  system  have  grown  so  small  as  to  be  almost  in- 
eapatlB  of^witiieaiatieal  calenlatioii.'' 

Safe  and  convenient  locks  for  so  very  many  pur- 
poses are  now  so  common,  even  to  prevent  the  un- 
autl^ised  use  of  an  umbrella,  or  the  unfriendly  tak- 
iog  away  of  a  bicycle  or  othar  Telttele,  that  notwith- 
standing the  nineteenth  century  dynamite  wifh 
which  bttn;lars  still  continue  to  blow  open  the  best 
ecwtmcted  safes  and  vanlti,  still  a  tmtvemal  seiiM 
of  greater  security  in  such  matters  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself;  and  not  only  the  loss  of  valuables 
by  fire  and  theft  is  becoming  the  exception,  but  the 
temptation  to  iteal  it  being  gradoalljr  rmoffad. 
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^aam^^i  mac u inks. 

Ths  reflecting  observer  deliglits  occasionally  to 
shift  the  ticenea  of  the  present  stage  an^  bring  to  the 
front  the  proeessious  of  Ike  p«Bt.  That  f«moiM  tn- 
iiiUlig]  one,  for  instance,  of  Ptolemy  of  Philadel- 
phus,  at  Alexandria,  about  .'7  \'>.  0.,  then  in  the 
midat  of  his  pewer  and  glory,  m  which  there  -were 
*  wagns  drawn  by  elephants 

imtelopea,  oryxes,  buffaloes,  ostriches, 
m»m  :in'i  zebras;  then  a  tribe  of  the  fcscythians,  when 
wk^  manv  semm  of  oxen  they  were  shifting  their 
lU^  beg  mmmA  li«wes^  sis*  of  felt  cloth  and 
■PHHPtwtq"  '  '""^"j  *  '"anipinc;  place;  next 
B  wil.l  rawi  tLim«-  -tio  ii^mam  (Stou-ioteers  around  the 

-        -  ■      •      « ^   itf  victory; 

driving 

ero(Aed 
now  S 

 ^     the  «t8t#* 

rtt  faci  end,  rF*ting 
-priniir,  and  thi- 
,  next  '  <  t»W'-*  a  line  ©I 

  <rf  ^  «3Efe«»^  «»• 

*t?k  with  pi'f^*  to  9imp"^T  the 

'        ins  €l  «lMtk  Wii  Itatlwr, 


w  m  arm''  ■-'^  'hr  an'iMt 


t»Xt«l^H-  ''""BE 

«t^,fi"%  f^^air"  of  tfap  :^«iTS 
<«iaN««nl  bi»% 
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Twit  still  destitute  of  springs ;  and  here  in  stately  ap- 
proach comes  a  line  of  more  curious  and  more  com- 
fortable "  royal  coaches  "  of  the  seventmiith  eentKry, 
wkm  springs  were  for  the  first  time  introduced ;  and 
B0«r  mmbles  forward  a  line  of  those  famous  old  Eng- 
lish stage  coaches  origiuaied  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, i^adk  mnim  tm  days  Hying  from  (hi^BeA.  to 
Loaion,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles ;  but  a  scene  in 
next  century  shows  these  poudcroua  vehicles 
improved,  and  the  modem  Englidi  ttage 
miil  CTiiirhn  of  Palmer  in  line.  B^emiif^  to 
Palmer's  eoaches,  Knight  says:  "Palmer,  according 
to  De  Quincey,  was  twice  as  great  a  man  as  Galileo, 
because  he  not  only  invented  mail  eoachoo  imnfe 
gmmtd  practical  utility  timn  Jupiter's  satellilea), 
but  married  the  d.iughter  of  a  duke,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  postollice  to  use  them.  This  revolution- 
ised the  wtole  basiiWBs."  The  coacbe*  wwe  built 
with  steel  springs,  windows  of  ^'reat  strength  and 
lightness  combined,  boots  lor  tiie  Ijaggage,  seats  for 
a  few  outside  passengers,  and  a  guard  a  gre^ 
tuiif<»rm,  to  protect  tlM  mail  and  stuul  lor  th« 
nity  of  his  majesty's  government. 

By  the  system  of  changing  horses  fre<iueiitly  great 
speed  was  attained,  and  the  distance  from  Edinbui^ 
to  London,  400  miles,  was  made  in  40  hours.  Other 
lines  of  coaelics,  arranged  to  carry  double  the  number 
of  passengers  outside  than  in,  fourteen  to  six,  were 
made  heavier,  and  took  the  road  more  leisurely. 

The  carts  and  conveyances  of  the  ])oor  v;cro  cum- 
brous, heavy  contrivances,  without  springs,  .ostly 
two-wheel,  heavy  carts. 

The  middle  cla.s.se8  at  that  time  were  not  .-ieen  rid- 
ing in  coaches  of  tlieir  own.  but  generally  on  hora<^ 
bac^  M  the  coaches  of  the  rich  were  too  expensive, 
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and  the  conveyances  of  the  poor  were  too  mde  in  con- 
struction, and  too  painful  in  operation. 

Let  the  observer  now  pass  to  the  largest  and  most 
varied  exhibition  of  tbe  best  types  of  modem  vehi- 
cles of  every  description  that  the  world  bad  ever  seen, 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
and  behold  what  wonderful  changes  art,  science,  in- 
▼enticm,  and  mechanical  skill  had  wrought  in  this  do> 
main.  Here  were  the  carriages  of  the  rich,  con- 
structed of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate  woods  that 
science  and  experience  had  found  best  adapted  for 
the  various  parts,  requiring  the  combination  of 
strength  and  lightness,  the  best  steel  for  the  springs, 
enrixMiying  in  themselves  a  world  of  invention  and 
disoov^,  and  splendid  finish  and  polish  in  all  parts 
unknown  to  former  generations. 

Here,  too,  were  found  vehicles  of  a  grent  variety 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  means. 

The  farmer  and  the  truckman  v  tc  especially  pro- 
vided for.  One  establishment  making  au  exhibition 
at  that  time,  employed  s«MBe  six  hundred  or  tmen 
hundred  hands,  four  hundred  horse-powi  r  of  steam, 
turning  out  sixty  wa/rons  a  day,  «>r  one  in  every  tea 
willlr  i  of  each  working  day  in  the  yeac 

Mere  England  shoM  W  ^Qioia%  hm  Iwig 
hams,  landaus,  phtrtons,  siv^rtingOHtw.  waj;onr*tt#% 
drays  and  dog^rts;  Canada  her  splendid  sleigfei; 
France  htr  swpev^  kff^i^Me,  «HRwiff%  diKilto  top 
sociables,  the  ce^i«led  ColK^ge  patent  w^trees 
and  springs;  0«vi»any  the  host  oarria^- 
springs  ai^  gears;  Russia  its  famous  !ow-whc«le4 
fswl  iimiifit  carv^gifr;  "i^w^  earryalls,  or 
Piilkies,  aaideigbs  irrongK  KiiTt.  arnl  madr  '>f  wnnd 
from  tklM  VMfc  foiM  tlM44.^ver  abound  i«  sln^th 
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and  beauty.  One  ancient  sleigh  there  was,  demurely 
standing  by  its  modern  companions,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1625,  and  it  was  still  good.  America 

stood  foremost  in  carriage  wheels  of  best  materiab 
and  beautiful  workmanship,  bent  rims,  turned  and 
finished  spokes,  mortised  hubs,  steel  tires,  business 
and  farm  wagons,  carts  and  baby  carriages.  Each 
trade  and  field  of  labour  had  its  own  especially 
adapted  complete  and  finished  vehicle.  There  were 
hay  wagons  and  hearses ;  beer  wagons  and  ice  carts } 
doctors'  buggies,  express  wagons,  drays,  package  de- 
livery wagons ;  peddlers'  wagons  with  all  the  shelves 
and  compartments  of  a  miniature  store,  skeleton 
wagons,  and  sportsmen's,  and  light  and  graceful  two 
and  four  "  wheelers."  Beautiful  displays  of  bent 
and  polished  woods,  a  splendid  array  of  artistic,  ele- 
gant, and  useful  harnesses,  and  all  the  traps  that  go 
to  make  modem  means  of  conreyaace  by  animal 
power  so  cheap,  convenient,  strong  and  attractive 
that  civilisation  seemed  to  have  reached  a  stop  in 
principles  of  com^me^im  ot  irabietes  and  in  ueir 
materials,  and  since  eontei^  itsdf  m  improving  do- 
tuls. 

To  this  century  is  due  the  development  of  that 
ctess  of  camag«,  the  generic  term  for  which  is 
Velocipedes — a  word  which  would  imply  a  vrhiclo 
propelled  by  the  feet,  although  it  has  been  applied 
to  vehicles  propelled  by  the  han&  and  steered  by  Ae 
§mt.  This  name  originated  with  the  French,  and 
Roveral  Frenchifw  patmted  vgtoeipedes  iraos  1S<M) 
to  1831. 

Tricy^  having  tkne  utels,  propeflei  1^  th» 
hands  and  steered  with  the  feet,  woe  akmmmmted  m 

the  early  part  of  the  century. 

The  term  liicycle  does  not  ajjpear  lo  have  bee« 
vsed  «itil  about  IStti 
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Although  such  structures  had  been  referred  to  in 
publications  before,  yet  the  modem  bicycle  appears 
to  have  been  first  practically  constructed  in  Germany. 
In  1816  Biron  von  Brais  of  Manheim  made  a  vehicle 
consisting  of  two  wheels  arranged  one  before  the 
other,  and  connected  by  a  bar,  the  forward  wheel 
axled  in  a  fork  which  was  swiveled  to  the  front  end 
of  the  bar  aad  had  handles  to  guide  the  machine, 
with  a  soat  on  the  bar  midway  between  the  two 
wheels,  aud  arrayed  so  tliat  the  driver  should  be- 
stride the  bar.    But  th«fe  wte  no  support  for  the 
rider's  fiot,  and  the  vehicle  was  propelled  by  thrust- 
ing his  ftet  alternatolv  against  the  ground.  This 
machine  was  called  the    Draisine  "  and  undoubtedly 
wtm  the  progenitor  of  the  modern  bicycle.  Denis 
Johnson  patented  in  Engknd  in  1S18  a  similar  ve- 
hicle which  he  named  the    Pedestrian  Curricle." 
Another  style  was  called  the  "  Dandy  Horse."  An- 
other form  was  that  of  Gompertz  in  England  in  1 S21, 
who  contrived  a  segmental  rack  connected  with  a 
frame  over  the  front  wheel  and  engaging  a  pinion 
on  the  wheel  axle.   With  some  improvements  added 
by  others,  the  vohiclo  came  into  quite  extcnsivo  and 
popular  use  in  some  of  the  cities  in  Europe  and 
America.   It  was  also  named  the  "  Dandy  "  and  the 
"  Hobby  Horse."    Treadles  were  subsequei^y  ap- 
plied, but  after  a  time  the  machine  fell  into  disuse 
and  was  apparently  forgotten.    In  18G3,  however, 
the  idea  was  revived  by  a  Frenchaan,  Michaux,  who 
added  tlio  crank  to  the  front  whool  axle  of  tho 
*'  Drai&ir.c  "  (also  called  the  "  ct'lcTilLTe.")   In  1860 
Pierre  Lallement  of  France,  having  adapted  the 
iden  of  the  enmk  and  pedal  movement  and  olrtained 
a  patent,  wont  to  Amorica,  whore  after  two  years  flf 
publio  indifforenc©  the  machine  suddenly  sprui^ 
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into  favour.  In  1869  a  popular  wave  in  ita  favour 
also  spread  over  part  of  Europe,  aud  all  claaaea  of 
people  were  riding  it. 

But  the  wheeli  had  hard  tirea,  the  roads  and  many 
of  the  streets  were  not  smooth,  the  vehicle  got  the 
name  of  the  bone-breaker  "  and  its  use  ceased.  J)ur- 
ing  the  few  years  following  some  new  styles  of  frames 
were  invented.  Thus  some  very  high  wheels,  with  a 
small  wheel  in  front,  or  one  behind,  wheels  with  levers 
in  addition  to  the  crank,  etc.,  and  then  for  a  time  the 
art  rested  again. 

Some  one  then  recalled  the  fact  that  ^Mc^Iillan, 
a  Scotchman,  about  1838-1841,  had  used  two  low 
wheels  like  the  "  Draisine  "  with  a  driving  gear,  and 
that  Dalzell,  also  of  Scotland,  had  in  1845  made  a 
similar  machine.  Parts  of  these  old  machines  were 
found  and  the  wheel  reconstructed.  Then  in  the 
sevcuties  the  entire  field  was  thrown  open  to  women 
by  the  invention  in  England  of  the  "  drop  frame," 
which  removed  completely  the  difficulty  as  to  arrange- 
ment of  the  skirts  and  thus  doubled  the  interest  in 
and  desire  for  a  comfortable  riding  machine.  But 
they  were  still,  to  a  great  degree,  "  bono-breakers." 

Then  J.  13.  Dunlop,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Belfast  "reland,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
his  SOI  at  the  wheel  was  too  Lard,  thought  of  the 
pneunitiuc  rubber  tire,  and  applied  it  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  was  a  very  notable  and  oviijinal  re-ijiven- 
tion.  A  re-invention,  because  a  man  "  bom  before  his 
time  "  had  invented  and  patented  the  pneumatic  tiro 
more  than  forty  years  before.  It  was  not  wanted 
then  and  everybody  had  forgotten  it.  This  man  was 
Bobert  William  Thomson,  a  civil  engineer  of  Adcl- 
phi.  "Middlesex  county,  England.  In  1845  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  England,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
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United  Statea.  In  both  patents  he  dewsribes  how  h« 

proposed  to  make  a  tire  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles  con- 
sisting of  a  hollow  rubber  tube,  with  an  inner  mixed 
canvas  and  rubber  lining,  a  tube  and  a  icrew  cop 
by  which  to  inflate  it,  and  several  ways  for  prevent- 
ing punctures.  To  obviate  the  bad  results  of  punc- 
tures he  proposed  also  to  make  his  tire  in  sectional 
compartments,  so  that  if  one  compartment  was  puno- 
tared  the  others  would  still  hold  good.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  uso  vulcanised  rubber,  thus  utilising  the 
then  very  recent  discovery  of  Goodyear  of  mixing 
sulphur  with  soft  rubber,  and  to  apply  the  same  to 
the  canvas  lining. 

And,  now,  when  the  last  decade  of  the  century  had 
been  reached,  and  after  a  century's  hard  work  by  the 
inventors,  the  present  wonderful  vehicle,  known  as 
the    safety  bicycle,"  had  obtained  a  successful  and 
permanent  foothold  among  the  vehicles  of  mankind. 
Proper   proportions,   low   wheels,  chain-geanng, 
treadles,  pedals  and  cranks,  cushion  and  pneumatic 
tires,  drop  frames,  steel  spokes  like  a  spider's  web, 
ball-bearings  for  the  crank  and  axle  parts,  a  spring- 
aupported  cushioned  seat  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered,  adjustable  handlos,  and  the  clearest-brained 
scientific  mechanics  to  construct  all  parts  from  the 
best  materials  and  vrith  mathematical  exactness  -all 
this  has  been  done.   To  these  accomplishments  have 
been  added  a  great  varietyof  tires  to  prevent  wear  and 
puncturing,  among  which  are  self-healing  tires,  hav- 
ing a  lining  of  viscous  or  plastic  rubber  to  close  up  au- 
tomatically the  air  holes.  Many  ways  of  clamping  the 
tire  to  the  rim  have  been  contrived.    So  have  brakes 
of  various  descriptions,  some  consisting  of  dida 
tiie  driving  shaft,  brought  into  frictional  contact  by 
ft  tooeh  of  the  toe  on  the  pedal,  as  a  substitute  fur 
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those  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  tire,  known  as 
"  spoon  brakes  "  ;  saddle,  speed-gearings,  men's  ma- 
dium  in  which  1^  the  remoral  of  th«  mpper  bar  the 
machine  is  conTerted  into  one  for  the  nie  of  women ; 
the  substitution  of  the  direct  action,  consisting  ol 
beveled  gearing  for  the  sMocket  chain,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ideas  of  WilUnn  ThMDaon  as  to  pneumatie 
and  cushioned  tires  are  now,  after  a  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  generally  adopted.  Even  qportsmen  were  glad 
to  seice  upon  them,  and  wheels  dP  sulkios,  provided 
with  the  pneumatic  tires,  have  enabled  them  to 
lower  the  record  of  trotting  horses.  Their  use  on 
many  other  vehicles  has  accomplished  his  objects, 
"  of  leaaming  the  power  reqnired  to  draw  carriages, 
rendering  the  motion  eaaiw,  and  diminishing  the 
noise.^' 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  in  connectitm 
with  this  subject  that  the  processes  and  machinery 
especially  invented  to  make  the  various  parts  of  a 
bicycle  are  as  wonderful  as  the  wheel  itself.  Count- 
ing the  spokm  there  are,  it  is  estimated,  more  than 
300  different  parts  in  such  a  wheel.  The  best  and 
latest  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  making  of 
metals,  wood,  rubber  and  leather  have  been  drawn 
npon  in  supplying  these  useful  carriers.  And  what 
a  revolution  they  have  produced  in  the  making  of 
good  roads,  the  saving  of  time,  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, and  more  than  all  else,  in  the  increase  of  the 
pleasure,  the  health  and  the  amusement  of  mankind  1 

It  was  quite  natural  that  when  the  rubber  cushion 
and  pneumatic  tires  rounded  the  pleasure  of  easy 
and  noiseless  riding  in  vdbicles  that  Motor  vehicles 
should  be  revived  and  improved.  So  we  have  the 
Automobiles  in  great  variety.  Invention  has  been 
and  is  ^tt  being  greatly  exeidsed  as  to  the  best  mo- 
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tive  power,  in  the  adaption  of  electric  motors,  oil 
and  gasoline  or  vapour  engines,  springs  and  air 
pumps,  in  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
plicated parts,  and  to  render  less  strenuous  the  men- 
tal and  muscvdar  strain  of  the  epertiUsr, 

Traction  Engines. — ^The  old  road  engines  that  an- 
tedated the  locomotives  are  being  revived,  and  new 
ideas  springing  from  other  arts  are  being  incorpo- 
rated in  these  useful  machinea  to  render  them  more 
available  than  in  former  generations.  Many  of  the 
principles  and  features  of  motor  vehicles,  but  on  a 
heavier  scale,  are  being  introduced  to  adapt  them  to 
the  drawing  of  far  heavier  loads.  Late  devices  com- 
prise a  spring  link  between  the  power  and  the  trac- 
tion wheel  to  prevent  too  sudden  a  start,  and  per^ 
mit  a  yielding  motion;  steering  devices  by  which  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  used  to  steer  the  machine;  and 
application  of  convenient  and  easily-worked  brakes. 

An  example  of  a  mod»n  traction  engine  may  be 
found  attached  to  one  or  more  heavy  cars  adapted  for 
street  work,  and  on  which  may  be  found  apparatus 
for  making  the  mixed  materials  of  which  lie  road- 
bed is  to  be  constructed,  and  all  of  which  is  moved 
along  as  the  road  or  street  surface  is  completed. 
When  these  fine  roads  become  the  possession  of  a 
country  light  traction  engines  for  passenger  traflBo 
will  be  found  largely  supplanting  the  liorie  and 
the  steam  railroad  engines. 

Brakes,  railway  and  electric,  have  already  been 
leferred  to  in  the  proper  chapters.  In  the  latest 
system  of  railroading  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  employed  as 
workmen  on  the  trains,  especially  to  those  of  brake- 
men.  And  if  corporations  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
fooh  mereif ttl  device^  legiakturea  have  stepped  in  to 
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help  tlie  matter.  One  great  source  of  accidents  in 
this  respect  has  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  the 
brakemen  entering  between  the  cars  while  they  are  in 
motion  to  couple  them  by  hand.  This  ia  now  being 
abolished  by  automatic  couplers,  by  which,  when  the 
locking  means  have  been  withdrawn  from  connection 
or  thrown  up,  they  will  be  so  held  until  the  cars  meet 
again,  when  the  locking  parts  on  the  respective  cars 
wi^l  be  automatically  thrown  and  locked,  as  easily 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  the  hand  of  one  man 
may  clasp  the  hand  of  another. 

The  comfort  of  passengers  and  the  safety  of 
freight  have  also  been  greatly  increased  by  the  in- 
vention of  Buffers  on  railroad  cars  and  trains  to  pre- 
vent sudden  and  violent  ooncassion.  Fluid  pressure 
car  buflfers,  in  which  a  constant  supply  of  fluid  under 
pressure  is  provided  by  a  pump  or  train  pipe  con- 
nected to  the  engine  is  one  of  a  great  varier^. 

Another  notable  improvement  in  this  line  is  the 
splendid  vestibule  trains,  in  which  the  cars  are  con- 
nected to  one  another  by  enclosed  passages  and  which 
at  their  meeting  endu  are  provided  with  yieldingly 
supported  door-like  frames  engaging  one  another  by 
frictional  contact,  usually,  whereby  the  shock  and 
rocking  of  oars  are  prevented  in  starting  and  stopping, 
and  their  oscillation  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  collisions  and  accidents  cannot  always  be  pre- 
vented, car  frames  are  now  built  in  which  the  frames 
are  trussed,  and  made  of  rolled  steel  plates,  angles, 
and  channels,  whereby  a  car  bo'ly  of  grMt  mistanee 
to  telescoping  or  crushing  is  obtain^ 
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CaJAPTER  XXIX. 

SHIPS  AND  SHIP-BUILDINO. 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  ths  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home. 

«  Ships  are  but  boards,"  soliloquised  the  crafty 
Shylock,  and  were  this  still  true,  yet  this  present 
period  has  seen  wonderful  changes  in  construction. 

The  high  castellated  bows  and  sterns  and  long 
prows  of  The  Great  Harry,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  its  successors  in  the  eighteenth,  with 
some  moderation  of  cumbersome  matter,  gave  way  to 
lighter,  speedier  forms^  first  appearing  in  the  quick- 
gliding  Yankee  clippers,  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Eminent  naval  architects  have  regarded  the  pro- 
portions of  Noah's  ark,  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits 
broad  and  80  cubits  high,  in  which  the  length  was  sue 
tames  the  breadth,  and  the  depth  three-fifths  of  the 
breadth,  as  the  best  combination  of  the  elements  of 
strength,  capacity  and  stability. 

Even  that  most  modern  mercantile  vessel  known 
as  the  "whale-back"  with  its  nearly  flat  bottom, 
vertical  sides,  arched  top  or  deck,  skegged  or  spoon- 
sbaped  at  bow  and  stem,  straight  deck  lines,  the 
upper  deck  cabins  and  steering  gear  raised  on  hol- 
low turrets,  with  machinery  and  cargo  in  the  main 
hull,  has  not  departed  much  from  the  safe  rule  of 
proportions  of  its  ancient  prototype. 

But  in  other  respeoto  the  ideas  of  Noah  and  of  the 
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Phoenicians,  the  best  of  ancient  ship-builders,  as  well 
as  the  Northmen,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, the  best  ship-builders  of  later  centuries,  were 
decidedly  improved  upon  hj  the  Americans,  who,  as 
above  intimated,  were  revolutionizing  the  art  and 
building  the  finest  vessels  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  these  rivalled  in  speed  the  steam  vessels 
for  some  years  after  steamships  were  ploughing  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean. 

Discarding  the  lofty  decks  fore  and  aft  and  pon- 
derous topsides,  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
American  "clippers"  were  their  fine  sharp  lines, 
built  long  and  low,  broad  of  beam  before  the  centre, 
sharp  above  the  water,  and  deep  aft.  A  typical 
vessel  of  this  sort  was  the  clipper  ship  Great  Re- 
public, built  by  Donald  McKay  of  Boston  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  She  was  325  feet  long, 
53  feet  wide,  37  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
4000  tons.  She  had  four  masts,  each  provided  with 
a  lightning  rod.  A  single  suit  of  her  sails  consisted 
of  15,563  yards  of  canvas.  Her  keel  rose  for  60 
feet  forward,  gradually  curved  into  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle as  it  blended  with  the  stem.  Vessels  of  her 
type  ran  seventeen  and  eighteen  miles  an  hour  at  a 
time  when  steam  vessels  were  making  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  an  hour,  the  latter  speed  being  one 
which  it  was  predicted  by  naval  engineers  could  n<^ 
with  safety  be  exceeded  with  ocean  steamships. 

These  vessels  directed  the  attention  of  ship- 
builders to  two  prominent  features,  the  shape  of  the 
bow  and  the  length  of  the  vessel.  For  the  old  con- 
vex form  of  bow  and  stern,  the  principal  of  an 
elongated  wedge  was  substituted,  the  wedge  slightly 
hollowed  on  its  face,  by  which  the  waters  vran  mon 
easily  parted  and  thrown  aside. 
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A  departure  waa  early  made  in  the  matter  of 
Itrengthening  the  "  ribs  of  oak"  to  better  meet  the 
Saiis  from  the  tough  seas.  In  1810  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  surveyor  of  the  English  navy,  devised  a^d 
introduced  the  system  of  diagonal  bracing.  Thit 
was  an  arrangement  of  timbers  crossing  the  ribs  on 
the  inside  of  the  ship  at  angles  of  about  45  ,  and 
braced  by  diagonals  and  struts. 

Of  course  the  great  and  leading  event  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  in  the  matter  of  inventions  relating 
to  ships  was  the  introduction  of  steam  as  the  motive 
poveer.   Of  this  we  have  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
Jteam  engineering.    The  giant,  steam  demanded 
and  received  the  obeisance  of  every  art  before  devot- 
ing  his  inexhaustible  strength  to  their  service,  bys- 
tems  of  wood-working  and  metal  manufacture  must 
be  revolutionised  to  give  him  room  to  work,  and  to 
withstand  the  strokes  of  his  mighty  arm.  i^ra 
Dundasatthe  beginning  of  the  century  {-^^ J^l  "[^'^ 
boat  built  for  the  Forth  and  Qyde  Canal,  which  waa 
propelled  by  steam.  . 

But  the  departure  from  the  adage  that  "  ships  are 
but  boards  "  did  not  take  place,  however,  until  about 
1829-80,  when  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood 
in  the  constructio-^  of  vessels  had  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  In  those  years  the  firm  of  John 
Laird  of  Birkenhead  began  the  building  of  Pyactical 
iron  vessels,  and  he  was  followed  soon  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fairbaim  at  Manchester,  and  Randolph,  liider 
&  Co.,  and  the  Fairfield  Works  on  the  Clyde. 

The  advantage  of  iron  over  wood  m  strength,  and 
in  power  to  withstand  tremendous  shocks,  was  early 
illustrated  in  the  Oreat  Britain  built  about  1844, 
the  first  large,  successful,  seagoing  ▼essel  con- 
•trueted.   Not  long  thereafter  thit  wane  veswl  lay 
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helpless  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  driven  there  by  a 
great  storm,  and  beaten  by  the  tremendous  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  with  a  force  that  would  have  in  a  few 
hours  or  days  broken  up  and  pulverised  a  "  ship  of 
hoards^"  and  yet  the  Great  Britain  lay  there  several 
weeks,  was  finally  brought  off,  and  again  restored  to 
successful  service. 

Wood  and  iron  both  have  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Wood  is  not  only 
lighter,  but  easily  procured  and  worked,  and  cheaper, 
in  many  small  and  private  shipyards  where  an  iron 
frame  and  parts  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to 
produce.  It  is  thought  that  as  to  the  fouling  of 
ships'  bcxttoms  a  wooden  hull  covered  with  copper 
fouls  less,  and  consequently  impedes  the  speed  less ; 
that  the  damage  done  by  shocks  or  the  penetration 
of  shot  is  not  so  great  or  difficult  to  repair,  and  that 
the  danger  of  variation  of  the  compass  by  reason  of 
local  attraction  of  the  no^etal  is  less. 

But  the  advantages  of  iron  and  steel  far  outnum- 
ber those  of  wood.  Its  strength,  its  adaptability  for 
all  sizes  and  forms  and  lines,  its  increased  cheap- 
ness, its  resistance  to  shot  penetration,  its  dura- 
bility, and  now  its  easy  procurement,  constitute 
qualities  which  have  established  iron  ship-building 
as  a  great  new  and  modem  art.  In  this  modem  revo- 
lution in  ironHjlad  ships,  their  adaptation  to  naval 
warfare  was  due  to  the  genius  of  John  Ericsson,  and 
dates  practically  from  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  iron-clads  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  in 
Hampton  Koads  on  the  Virginia  coast  in  the  Civil 
war  in  America  in  April,  1863. 

Although  the  tendency  at  first  in  building  iron 
and  steel  vessels,  especially  for  the  navy,  was  towards 
an  entire  metal  structure,  later  experience  re- 
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suited  in  a  more  composite  style,  using  ^rood  In 
lome  parts,  where  found  best  adapted  by  its  capacity 
of  lightness,  non-absorption  of  heat  and  leas  elec- 
trical conductivity,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting such  interior  portions  hy  an  iron  shell  or 
frame-work. 

One  great  improvement  in  ship-building,  whether 
in  wood  or  metel,  thx>ught  of  and  practised  to  some 
extent  in  former  times,  but  after  all  a  child  of  this 
century,  is  the  building  of  the  hull  and  hold  in  com- 
partments, water-tight,  and  sometimes  fire-proof,  so 
that  in  case  of  a  leakage  or  a  fire  in  one  or  more  com- 
partments, the  fire  or  water  may  be  confined  thei 
and  the  extension  of  the  danger  to  the  entire  sh 

^'^'tibe  matter  of  Marine  Propuhion,  when  the 
steam  engine  wa&  made  a  practical  and  useful  ser- 
vant by  Watt,  and  men  began  to  think  of  driving 
boats  and  ships  with  it,  the  problem  wm  how  to 
adapt  it  to  use  with  propelling  means  already  known. 
Paddle-wheels  and  other  wheels  to  move  boats  m 
place  of  oars  had  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent 
used  from  time  to  time,  since  thedaysof  theKomans; 
and  they  were  among  the  first  devices  used  in  steam 
vesselfl.  Their  whirl  may  still  be  heard  on  many 
waters.  I^med  men  saw  no  reason  why  the  screw  of 
Archimedes  should  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  idea  was  occasionally  advocated  J^ench 
and  English  philosophers  from  at  least  1680,  by 
FrankKn  and  Watt  lees  than  a  century  later,  and 
finaUy.  in  1794,  Lyttleton  of  England  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  "  aquatic  propeller,"  consisting  of 
threads  formed  on  a  cylinder  Mid  revolving  in  a 
fcame  at  the  head,  stem,  or  side  of  a  vessel. 

Other  means  bad  been  also  aaggested  prior  to 
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1800,  and  by  the  same  let  of  pluloaophers,  and  ex- 
perimentally used  by  practical  builders,  such  aa 
eteam-pumps  for  receiving  the  water  forward,  or 
amidships,  and  forcing  it  out  astern,  thus  creating  a 
propulsive  movement.  The  latter  part  ol  die 
eighteenth  century  teemed  with  these  suggestions  and 
esqperimenta,  but  it  remained  for  the  nineteenth  to 
see  their  embodiment  and  adaptati<m  to  mooemtai 
commercial  use. 

The  earliest,  most  successful  demonstrations  of 
iorew  propellers  and  paddle  wheels  in  steam  vessels 
in  the  oentnxy  were  the  construction  and  use  of  a 
boat  with  twin  screws  by  Col.  John  Stevens  of  Ho* 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  1804  and  the  paddle-wheel  steamboat 
trial  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson  in  1807. 

But  it  was  left  to  John  Ericsson,  that  great 
Swedish  inventor,  going  to  England  in  1826  with  his 
brain  full  of  ideas  as  to  steam  and  solar  engines,  to 
first  perfect  the  screw-propeller.  He  there  patent 
in  1836  his  celebrated  propeller,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral blades  or  s^ments  of  a  screw,  and  based  on 
such  correct  principles  of  twist  that  they  were  at  once 
adopted  and  applied  to  steam  vessels. 

In  1837-1839  the  knowledge  of  his  inventions  had 
preceded  him  to  America,  where  his  propeller  was  at 
once  introduced  and  used  in  the  vessels  Frances  B. 
Ogden  and  the  Robert  E.  Stockton  (the  latter  built 
by  the  Lairds  of  Birkenhead  and  launched  in  1837^. 
In  1839  or  1840  Ericsson  went  to  America,  and  in 
1841  he  was  engaged  in  the  constmcti<m  of  the 
U.S.  ship  of  war  Princeton,  the  first  naval  screw 
warship  built  having  propelling  machinery  under  the 
-water  line  and  out  of  reach  of  shot 

The  idea  that  steamships  could  not  be  safely  run 
at  a  greater  speed  than  tea  or  twelve  miles  an  hour 
was  now  abandoned. 
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Twioe  EricMon  rerolntioniied  tiia  iwt«1  eon- 
•trnekkm  of  the  world  by  his  imrentioiu  in  America: 
first  by  the  introduction  of  his  screw-propeller  in  the 
Princeton;  and  second,  by  building  the  iron-dad 
Monitor.  . 

Since  Ericsson's  day  other  inventors  nave  made 
themselves  also  famous  by  giving  new  twists  to  the 
tail  of  this  famous  fish  and  new  forms  to  its  iron- 
ribbed  body.  , ,  ,  1  •  t 
Pneumatic  Propellers  operated  by  the  eatpulaion  of 
air  or  gas  against  the  surrounding  body  of  ^ater,  and 
chain-propellers,  oonsiiting  of  a  wrolving  '^ain  pro- 
▼ided  with  paddles  or  floats,  have  also  been  invented 
and  tested,  with  more  or  less  suooessful  results. 

A  great  warship  as  she  lies  in  some  one  of  the  vast 
modem  thip-yards  of  the  world,  resting  securely  on 
her  long  steel  backbone,  from  which  great  ribs  of 
steel  rise  and  curve  on  either  side  and  far  overhead, 
like  a  monstrous  skeleton  of  some  huge  animal  that 
the  sea  alone  can  produce,  clothed  with  a  skin,  also 
of  steel ;  her  huge  interior,  lined  at  bottom  with  an 
armoured  deck  that  stretches  across  the  entire  breadtH 
of  the  vessel,  and  built  upon  this  deck,  capacious 
iteel  compartments  enclosing  the  engines  and  boilers, 
the  coal,  the  magazines,  the  electric  plant  for  supply- 
ing power  to  various  motors  for  lighting  the  ship  and 
for  furnishing  the  current  to  powerful  search-lights; 
having  wmpartments  for  the  sick,  the  apothecary 
shop,  and  the  surgeon's  hospital,  the  men  8  and  the 
officers*  quarters;  above  these  the  conning  tower 
and  the  armoured  pilot-houee,  then  the  great  guM  in- 
terspersed among  these  various  parts,  looking  like 
the  sunken  eyes,  or  protruding  like  the  b<my  promr 
inenoes  of  tome  awful  sea  monster,  is  a  struc- 
tnze  that  pvet  one  an  idea  of  the  immense  departure 
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whidi  hu  ooenrred  during  the  last  half  century,  not 
only  from  the  -wooden  walls  of  the  navies  ol  all  the 
past,  but  from  all  it«  meobanioal  arts. 

What  a  great  ocean  liner  contains  and  what  the 
oontribntions  are  to  modem  ship-building  from 
other  modem  arts  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
traot  from  McClure'a  Magazine  for  September,  1^00, 
in  describing  the  Dwhi^land.  **  The  DeuMUtmdf 
for  instance  has  a  complete  refrigerating  plant, 
four  hospitals,  a  safety  deposit  vault  for  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  pais  be- 
tween ihB  banks  ci  Europe  and  America,  eight 
kitchens,  a  complete  post-office  with  German  and 
American  clerks,  thirty  electrical  motors,  thirty-six 
pumps,  most  of  them  of  American  and  English 
make,  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  steam  engines,  a 
complete  dmg  store,  a  complete  fire  department,  with 
pumps,  hose  and  other  fir?-fighting  machinery,  a 
Hbrary,  2600  electric  lights,  two  barber  shops,  room 
for  an  orchestra  and  brass  band,  a  telegraph  system, 
a  telephone  system,  a  complete  printing  establish- 
ment, a  photographic  daric  room,  a  cigar  stcure,  an 
electric  fire-alarm  qrstem,  and  a  special  refrigerator 
for  flowers." 

We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  safes  and  locks,  how 
borglars  keep  pace  with  the  latest  inventions  to  pro- 
tect property  by  the  use  of  dynamite  and  nitro- 
glycerine explosions.  The  reverse  of  this  practice 
prevails  when  those  policemen  of  the  seas,  the  tor- 
pedo boats,  guard  the  treasures  of  the  shore.  It  is 
there  the  defenders  are  armed  with  the  irresistible 
explosives.  These  explosives  are  either  planted  in 
harbours  and  discharged  by  electricity  from  the  shore, 
or  carried  by  very  swift  armoured  boats,  or  by  boats 
capable  of  being  submerged,  directed,  and  propelled 
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by  meehaninni  oontaiiied  Hun  and  eontroIM 
from  the  shore,  or  from  another  vessel ;  or  by  boats 
containing  all  instrumentalities,  crew,  and  comr 
mander,  and  capable  of  submerging  and  nosing  it- 
•elf,  and  of  attacking  and  exploding  the  torpedo 
when  and  where  desired.  The  latter  are  now  consid- 
ered as  the  most  formidable  and  efficient  class  of 
deitrojen. 

No  matter  how  staunch,  sound  and  grand  in  di- 
mensions man  may  build  his  ships,  old  Neptune  can 
still  toss  them.  But  Franklin,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  called  attention  to  his  operiments  of  oiling  his 
locks  when  in  a  tempestuous  mocd,  and  thus  render- 
ing the  temper  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  as  placid 
as  a  summer  pond.  Ships  that  had  beetnne  nnman* 
ageable  were  thus  enabled,  by  spreading  oil  on  the 
waves  from  the  windward  side,  to  be  brought  under 
control,  and  dangerous  surfs  subdued,  so  that  boats 
vouiu  land.  Franklin's  idea  of  pouring  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  has  been  revived  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  and  various  means  for  doing 
it  vigorously  patented.  The  means  have  raried  in 
many  instances,  but  chiefly  consist  of  bags  and  other 
receptacles  to  bold  and  distribute  the  oil  upon  the 


At  the  close  of  the  century  the  world  waa  still 
waiting  for  the  successful  Air-ahip. 

A  few  successful  experiments  in  balloon  naviga- 
tion by  the  aid  of  small  engines  of  different  forms 
have  been  made  since  1855.  Some  believe  that 
Count  Zeppelin,  an  officer  of  the  German  army  has 
solved  the  great  problem,  especially  since  the  ascent 
of  his  ship  m9^«  cxi  Jxlj  3,  1900,  at  Lake  Ckm^ 
stance. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no  vessel  has  yet  been 


surrounding  water  with 


and  uniformity. 
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mar to  tttocessfully  flj  unless  made  on  the  balloon 
pr  '  ^ciple,  and  Count  Zeppelin's  boat  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple. According  to  the  description  of  Eugen  Wolf, 
aa  atronant  who  took  p«rt  in  tb*  tmemt  referred  to 
and  who  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  the  l^o- 
vember  number  of  MeOlure's,  1900,  it  is  not  com- 
poaed  of  one  bftHoon,  hat  of  a  tow  of  them,  and  thaae 
are  not  ezpoaed  when  inflated  to  ovary  breeze  that 
blows,  but  enclosed  and  combined  in  an  enormous 
cylindrical  shell,  420  feet  in  length,  about  38  feet  in 
diameter,  'th  a  volimi  ni  14,780  cubic  yards  and 
with  ends  poiated  like  a  ,ar.  This  "hell  is  a  framo- 
work  made  up  of  alumii  ^ax  trellis  work,  and  divided 
into  seventeen  eompartments,  eaeh  having  its  own  fas 
beg.  The  fraiKf  is  further  strengthened  and  the 
ballooL.  t  ta^ed  ly  a  network  of  aluminium  wire, 
and  the  jiitire  frame  covered  with  a  soft  nunie  fibre. 
Over  this  is  placed  a  water-tight  covering  of  pega- 
moid, and  the  lower  part  covered  with  light  silk. 
An  air  space  of  two  feet  is  left  between  me  cover 
and  the  balloons.  Beneath  the  balloons  extends  a 
walking  bridge  226  feet  long,  and  from  this  bridge 
is  suspended  two  alnminium  cars,  at  front  and  rear 
of  the  centre,  adapted  to  hold  all  the  operative  ma* 
chinery  and  the  operator  and  other  passengers. 

The  balloons,  provided  with  proper  valves,  served 
to  lift  the  stru'  Lure;  large  four-winged  screws,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ship,  their  shafts  mounted  on  a 
light  framework  extending  from  the  body  of  the 
ahip,  and  driven  badkward  and  forward  by  two  light 
benzine  engines,  one  on  each  car,  constituted  the 
propelling  force.  Dirigibility  (steering)  was  pro- 
vided for  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  double  pair 
of  rudders,  one  pair  forward  and  oiw  aft,  reaching  out 
like  grMt  fins,  and  controlled  by  l^t  xnelal  oorda 
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from  lie  cars.  A  ballart  of  ^ater  was  carriea  in  » 
compartment  under  each  car.    To  give  the  ship 
iiDward  or  a  downward  movement  the  plane  on  whicH 
the  ship  rests  was  provided  with  a  ^^g^*  »dapt«d  to 
slip  back  and  forth  on  a  cable  underneath  the  bal- 
loon shell.   When  the  weight  was  far  aft  the  tip  of 
the  ship  was  upward  and  the  movement  was  upwara, 
^hen  at  the  forward  end  the  movement  was  down- 
ward, and  when  at  the  centre  the  sliip  was  poised  ana 
travelled  in  a  horizontal  plane.   The  trip  was  m^de 
over  the  lake  on  a  quiet  evening.      ^at^oe  of  «»ee 
Mid  three-quarter  mUes,  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  was 
made  in  seventeen  minutes.    Evolutions  from  a 
straight  course  were  accomplished.    Ihe  snip  waa 
lowefed  to  the  lake,  on  which  it  aettled  eaaily  and 

'"^ThT^^at  plan  of  air  navigation  receiving 
the  attention  of  scientists  and  aeronauts  is  l3ie  aero- 
plane system.  Although  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
Sir  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  sufficient  resisting  medium  through  whi^ 
propulsion  may  be  accomplished  alone  by  a  conutM- 
Jeskting  agent  like  propeller  blades  yet  it  is  known 
what  wSt  the  air  has  and  it  has  been  ascertain^ 
what  expanse  of  a  thin  plane  is  necessary  without 
other  means  to  eupport  the  weight  of  a  man  m  the 


eir. 


To  this  idea  must  be  added  the  means  of  flight,  of 
starting  and  maintaining  a  stable  fli^t  and  of  di- 
recting its  course.  Careful  observation  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  flight  of  large  heavy  birds,  especially  in 
starting,  has  led  to  some  successful  experimwats. 
They  do  not  rise  at  once,  but  require  an  initiative 
form  for  soaring  which  they  obtain  by  running  on  the 
ground  before  spreading  their  wings.    The  action  of 
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tlie  wings  in  folding  and  unfolding  for  maintaining 
the  flight  and  controlling  its  direction,  is  then  to  be 
noted. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  inventions  in  this  sys- 
tem are  now  working.  An  initiative  mechanism  to 
start  the  ship  along  the  earth  or  water,  to  raise  it  at 
an  angle,  to  spread  planes  of  sufficient  extent  to  sup- 
port tfie  weight  of  the  machine  and  its  operators  on 
the  body  of  Sie  air  column,  light  engines  to  give  the 
wing-planes  an  opening  and  closing  action,  rudders 
to  steer  by,  means  for  maintaining  equilibrium,  and 
means  when  landing  to  float  upon  the  water  or  roll 
upon  the  land,  these  are  the  principal  problems  that 
navigators  of  the  great  seas  above  «■  are  now  at  work 
upon. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

TT-T-nMiXATIKO  OAS. 

**  How  wonderful  that  sunbeams  absorbed  by  vege- 
tation in  the  primordial  ages  of  the  earth  and  buried 
in  its  depths  as  vegetable  fossils  through  immeas- 
urable eras  of  time,  until  system  upon  system  of 
slowly  formed  rocks  have  been  piled  above,  should 
come  forth  at  last,  at  the  disenchanting  touch  of 
science,  and  turn  the  light  of  civilised  man  into  day. 
—Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans.  ^   a  a 

"The  invention  of  artificial  light  has  extended 
the  available  term  of  human  Ufe,  by  giving  the  night 
to  man's  use;  it  has,  by  the  social  intercourse  it  en- 
courages, polished  his  n^  mners  and  refined  his 
tastes;  and  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else,  has 
aided  his  intellectual  progress."— Dmper. 

If  one  desires  to  know  what  the  condition  of 
cities,  towns  and  peoples  was  before  the  mnet^nth 
century  had  lightened  and  enlightened  them,  let  him 

step  into  some  poor  country  iV°'^!^*''*^  .flv 
way  region  (and  such  may  yet  be  found)  at  night, 
pick  his  way  along  rough  pavemeiits,  and  no  pav^ 
ments,  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  lamp  placed  hero 
and  there  at  comers,  and  of  weeping  Iwnps  and  limp 
candles  in  the  windows  of  shops  and  houses,  and 
Tet  people  armed  wiUi  tin  lanterns  throwing  a 
dubiouVUght  across  the  pathways.  Let  him  be  pre- 
pared to  be  assailed  by  the  odours  of  undramed  gut- 
ters, ditcher  and  roads  called  streets,  and  escape,  it 
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he  can,  stumbling  and  falling  into  tbem.  Let  lum 
take  care  also  that  he  avoid  in  the  darkness  the 
drippings  from  the  overhanging  eayes  or  windowa, 
and  falling  upon  the  slippery  steps  of  the  dim  door- 
way he  may  be  about  to  enter.  Within,  let  him  over- 
look, if  he  can,  in  the  hospitable  reception,  the  dim 
and  smo^  atxnosphere,  and  observe  that  the  bright^ 
est  and  best  as  well  as  the  most  cheerful  illuminant 
flashes  from  the  wide  open  fireplaxse.  Occasionally 
a  glowing  grate  might  be  met.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury did  have  its  glowing  grates,  and  its  still  more 
glowing  furnaces  of  coal  in  which  the  ore  was  melted 
and  by  .the  light  of  which  the  castings  were  made. 

It  is  very  strange  that  year  after  year  for  succes- 
sive generations  men  saw  the  bard  black  coal  break 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  burst  into  flames 
which  lit  up  every  comer,  without  learning,  beyond 
sundry  accidents  and  ezperiments,  that  this  gast,  or 
geest,  or  spirit,  or  vapour,  or  gas,  as  it  was  variously 
called,  could  be  led  awiay  from  its  sourc^  ignited 
at  a  distance,  and  made  to  give  light  and  heat  at  other 
places  than  just  where  it  was  generated. 

Thus  Dr.  Clayton,  Dean  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in 
1688  distilled  gas  from  coal  and  lit  and  burned  it, 
and  told  his  learned  friend,  the  Hoa  Robert  Boyle, 
about  it,  who  announced  it  with  interest  to  the  Koyul 
Society,  and  again  it  finds  mention  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  fifty  years  later.  Then,  in 
1726,  Dr.  Hales  told  how  many  cubic  inches  of  gas 
a  certain  number  of  grains  of  coal  would  produce. 
Then  Bishop  Watson  in  1750  passed  some  gas 
through  water  and  carried  it  in  pipes  from  one  place 
to  another;  and  then  Lord  Dundonald  in  1786  built 
some  ovens,  distilled  coal  and  tar,  burned  the  gas, 
and  got  a  patent.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  BidEel  of 
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Worzburg  Hghted  his  laboratory  with  gaa  made  by 
ie^lrtmation  of  bones;  but  aU  these  were  ex- 
^rimJnts.  FinaUy,  Wimam  Muxdock.  the  owii«r  of 
K^^rkshops  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  a  pnMstocd 
mif  imd  mechanic,  and  a  keen  observer,  nfling  soft 
"d^a  krge  ext^t  in  his  shops,  tri^ij^l^ 
in  1792  to  coUect  the  escaping  gas       with  it  ht  up 
the  shops,  mother  he  ocmtmuedsteaMy  to  sa  iiM 
«8  or  only  at  intervals,  at  any  rate  it  seems  to 
tve*^en  experimental  and  failed  to  attract  atten. 
tion    It  appears  that  he  repeated  the  e^runent  a* 
rceiebS  steam  engine  ^orks  of  Bo^^^^^ 
Watt  at  Soho,  near  Birmingbam,  in  1798,  and  a^m 
illuminated  the  works  in  1802,  on  occaBion  of  a  peace 

^""^^""^  meantime,  in  1801,  Le  Bon  a  Frenchm^ 
at  Paris,  had  succeeded  in  making  iHummating  gas 
from  wid,  Ut  his  house  therewith,  and  proposed  to 
lieht  the  whole  city  of  Parisv 

Thm  it  may  be  said  that  illuminating  gas  and  the 
new  century  were  bom  together-the  former  preced- 
ing the  latter  a  little  and  lighting  the  way. 

Then  in  1803  the  English  periodicals  began  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  discuss  the  whole  s^^J^^Vj^;! 
magazine  obj^ted  to  its  use  in  ^onBes  onihe  grow^d 
S2  the  curtaimi  and  furniture  would  be  rmne^^^^^ 
the  saturation  produced  by  the  oxygen  and  ^ydrog^ 
i^d  that  the  curtains  would  have  to  be  wrung  out  ^ 
morning  after  the  illumination.  There  do^ 
STwa^  gooS  cause  for  objection  to  the  imdcy,  un- 
pleasant smelling  light  Ihen  Produced 

In  America  in  1806  David  Melville  of  ^^t^ 
Khode  Island,  lighted  with  gas  hia  own  howe  and  the 
rtrftrt  in  froiJt  of  it.  In  1813  he  took  out  a  patetft 
SliS^Xeveral  factories.   In  1817  his  process 
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was  applied  to  Beaver  Tail  Lighthouse  on  the  Air 
lantic  coast — i  ^  first  use  of  illiuninating  gas  in 
lighthouses.  C  oal  oil  and  electricity  have  since  been 
found  better  illuminants  for  this  purpose. 

Murdoch,  Winser,  Clegg  and  others  continued  to 
illuminate  tho  public  works  and  buildings  of  Eng- 
land. Westminstier  Bridge  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  lighted  in  1813,  and  the  streets  of 
London  in  1815.  Paris  was  lighted  in  1820,  and  the 
largest  American  cities  from  1816  to  1825.  But  it 
required  the  work  of  the  chemists  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  to  produce  the  best  gas.  The  rod  of 
Science  had  touched  the  rock  again  and  from  the 
earth  had  sprung  another  servant  vriih.  power  to 
serve  mankind,  and  waited  the  skilled  brain  and 
hand  to  direct  its  course. 

Produced  almost  entirely  from  bituminous  coal, 
it  was  found  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen;  but  various  other  gases  were 
mixed  therewith.  To  determine  the  pr  --^r  propor- 
tions of  these  gases,  to  know  which  si  i  be  in- 
creased or  wholly  or  partly  eliminatea,  required 
the  careful  labours  of  patient  chemists.  They  taught 
also  how  the  gas  should  be  distilled,  condensed, 
cleaned,  scrubbeii,  confined  in  retorts,  and  its  flow 
measured  and  controlled. 

Fortunately  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  had  pro- 
duced chemists  whose  investigations  and  discoveries 
paved  the  way  for  success  in  this  revolution  in  the 
world  of  light  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen. 
Dalton  had  divided  matter  into  atoms,  and  shown 
that  in  its  every  form,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  these  atoms  had  their  own  independent, 
characteristic,  unalterable  weight,  and  that  gases 
diffused  themselves  in  certain  proporUona 
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Berthollet,  Graham,  and  a  host  of  others  in  Enjj- 
Und  France,  and  Germany,  advanced  the  art. 
The'higheat  skilled  mechanics,  like  Clegg  ^Eng- 
land, supplied  the  apparatus.  He  it  ™ 
vented  a  gas  purifier,  liquid  gas  meter,  and  oUier 
xuefnl  contrivances.  .   , 

As  the  character  of  the  gas  as  anjUuminat^^ 
pends  on  the  quantity  of  hydroHsarbon,  or  olefi^t 
dements  it  certains,  great  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
vent processes  and  means  of  carbureting  it. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  was  revolutionised  by  «^e 

invention  of  water  gas.  Tbe  ^^  P^^^P^  f^^^^ 
process  is  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  the  vapo^ 
li  some  hydro-carbon:  Hydrogen  burns  with  ve^ 
Uttle  light  and  the  purpose  of  the  hydro-carbon  is  to 
ilZ^  the  brilliancy  of  the  flam^.  The  hydrog«i 
gas  is  so  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  watel^  el 
fected  by  passing  steam  through  highly  heated  coals. 

PateSsVgan  to  be  taken  out  in  this  line  m  Eng- 
l«d ^1823-24;  by  Donovan  in  1830;  Geo  Lowe 
inl882,  and  White  in  1847.  But  in  England  water 
^^  cSuid  not  compete  with  coal  gas  m  che^ne«» 
5n  the  contrary,  in  America,  especially  after  the 
^roleum  welb  were  opened  up,  and  nature  s^pl-d 
tiie  hydrc^carbon  in  roaring  wells  and  fountains, 
water  ffas  came  to  the  front.  ^-i  x  ^< 

Therading  invention  there  in  this  line  was  that  of 
T.  S.  C.  Lowe  of  Morristown,  ^^nnjylvama,  m  1873. 
In  Lowe's  process  anthracite  ooal  might  be  used, 
which  was  raised  in  a  suitable  retert  to  a  great  hea^ 
Then  superheated  steam  admitted  over  Jiot  b^ 
and  dec^posed  into  hydropn  and  <=«^'"^°. 
then  a  small  stream  of  naphtha  or  crude  Pftrokum 
TO  town  upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  coal 
3  foTSieineoomporitioiia  and  mixtures  a  rich 
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olefiant  product  and  other  light-giving  gases  were 
produced. 

The  Franklin  Institnte  of  Philadelr  bia  in  1886 
awarded  Lowe,  or  his  representatives,  a  grand  medal 
of  honour,  his  being  the  invention  exhibited  that 
year  which  in  their  opinion  contributed  moit  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

A  number  of  inventors  have  followed  in  the  direc- 
tion set  by  Lowe.  1  he  largest  part  of  gas  mwiufao- 
ture,  which  has  become  so  eattensive,  embodies  the 
basic  idea  of  the  Lowe  process. 

The  competition  set  up  by  the  electricians,  espe- 
cially in  the  production  of  the  beautiful  incandescent 
light  for  indoor  illumination,  has  spurred  inventors 
of  gas  processes  to  renewed  efforts — much  to  the 
benefit  of  that  great  multitude  who  sit  in  darkness 
until  corporations  furnish  them  with  light 

It  was  found  by  Siemens,  the  great  German  in- 
ventor of  modem  gas  regenerative  furnace  system^ 
that  the  quality  of  the  gas  was  much  improved,  and 
a  greater  intensity  of  light  obtained,  by  heating  the 
gases  and  air  before  combustion — a  plan  particu- 
larly adapted  in  lighting  large  spaces. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  large  number  of  inven- 
tions relating  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  would  re- 
quire a  huge  volume— the  generators,  carburetors, 
retorts,  mixers,  purifiers,  metres,  scrubbers,  holders, 
condensers,  governors,  indicators,  te^paHem,  chargws, 
pressure  regulators,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  a  great  convenience  outside  of  towns  and 
cities,  where  gas  mains  could  not  be  laid,  to  have 
domestic  plants  and  portable  gas  apparatus,  worked 
on  the  same  principles,  but  in  miniature  form, 
adapted  to  a  single  house,  but  the  exercise  of  great 
ingenuity  was  required  to  render  sudi  adagtotion 
successful. 
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In  the  use  of  liquid  illuminants,  which  need  a 
wick  to  feed  them,  the  Argand  6um«r--that  arrang©. 
xnent  of  concentric  tube,  between  which  the  wick  is 
confined— although  invented  by  Argand  in  1784, 
vet  has  occupied  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lamps  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  dangerous  but  very  extensively  used  illuminat- 
ing liquid  before  coal  oil  was  discovered  was  ca^ 
phene,  distiUed  from  turpntine.  It  gave  a  good 
light  bnt  was  not  a  safe  domestic  companion. 

Great  attention  haa  recently  been  paid  to  the  pro- 
duction of  acetylene  gas,  produced  by  the  reaction 
between  calcium  carbide  and  water.  The  making  of 
the  calcium  carbide  by  the  decomposition  of  mixed 
pulverised  lime  and  coal  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
electric  battery,  is  a  preliminary  step  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  gas,  and  was  a  subsequent  discovery. 

The  electric  light,  acetylene,  magnesium,  and  other 
modern  sources  of  light,  although  they  may  be  more 
brilliant  and  intense  than  coal  gas,  cwmot  compete 
in  cheapness  of  production  with  the  latter.  Thus 
far  illuminating  coal  gas  is  still  the  queen  of  arti- 
ficial lights.  .      ,  .      i    i  J 
After  gas  was  fairly  started  m  lifting  struts  and 
buildings  its  adaptation  to  lamps  followed;  and 
among  the  most  noted  of  gas  lamps  is  that  of  Von 
Welsbach,  who  combined  a  bunsen  gas  flwne  and  a 
glass  chimney  with  a  "mantle"  located  therein. 
This  mantle  is  a  gauze-like  structure  of  re- 
fractory quartz,  or  of  certa  -i  oxides,  which  when 
heated  by  the  gas  flame  produce  an  incandescent  glow 
of  intewe  biSlianqy,  with  a  reduced  consumption 
of  gas. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

VaSXXt  FOXTXBT*  OX>AM«  FLA8TXC8. 

Wbbw  the  nineteentli  century  dawned,  men  were 
iiittking  brick  in  the  aame  way  for  the  most  part  that 
they  were  fifty  centuricb  before.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  that  wheai  "the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech,  it  came 
to  pass  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  lanxi  of  Shinar;  and  they  dwelt 
there,  and  they  said  to  one  another.  Go  to,  let 
us  make  brick  and  bum  them  thoroughly.  And  they 
had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar." 
Then  commenced  the  building  of  Babel.  Who 
tau^t  the  trade  to  the  brick-makers  of  Shinar  ? 

The  journey  from  the  east  continued,  and  •'7ith  it 
went  brick  making  to  Greece  and  Rome,  across  the 
continent  of  Europe,  across  the  English  channel, 
tmtil  the  brick  work  of  Caesar,  stamped  by  the  trade 
mark  of  his  legions,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  through  the  fields  of  Caerleon  and 
York. 

Alfred  the  Great  encouraged  the  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  flourished  finely  under  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I. 

As  to  Pottery: — Could  we  only  know  who  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  first  discovered,  used,  or  in- 
vented fire,  we  might  know  who  were  the  first  makers 
of  baked  earthffliware.  Doubtless  the  art  of  pottery 
arose  befoie  men  learned  to  bake  the  plastic  clay,  in 
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that  groping  time  when  men,  kneading  the  soft  clay 
with  their  fingers,  or  imprinting  their  footstepjm 
the  yielding  surface  and  learning  that  the  •vaa.  ■  heat 
stiffened  and  dried  thote  forms  into  durability,  ap- 
plied the  discovery  to  the  making  of  crude  vewels,  as 
children  unto  this  day  make  dishes  from  the  tena- 
eions  mud.  But  the  artificial  burning  of  the  vesielf 
was  no  doubt  a  later  imitation  of  Nature. 

Alongside  the  rudest  and  earliest  chipped  stone 
implements  have  been  found  the  hollow  clay  dish 
for  holding  fire,  or  food,  or  water.  "  As  the  fragment 
of  a  speech  or  song,  a  waking  or  a  sleepmg  vision, 
the  dream  of  a  vanished  hand,  a  draught  of  water 
from  a  familiar  spring,  the  almost  perished  frag- 
rance of  a  pressed  flower  call  back  the  singer  the 
loved  and  lost,  the  loved  and  won,  the  home  of  child- 
hood, or  the  parting  hour,  so  in  the  same  manner  there 
linger  in  this  crowning  decade  of  the  crowning  cen- 
tury bits  of  ancient  ingenuity  which  recall  to^a  whole 
people  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  its  past.  Pm* 
0.  T.  Mason.    The  same  gifted  writer,  adds:  Who 
has  not  read,  with  almost  breaking  heart,  the  story  of 
Palissy,  the  Huguenot  potter?   But  what  have  our 
witnesses  to  say  of  that  long  line  of  humble  creatures 
that  conjured  out  of  prophetic  clay,  without  wheels 
or  furnace,  forms  and  decorations  of  imperishable 
beauty,  which  are  now  being  copied  in  glorified  ma- 
terial in  the  best  factories  of  the  world  1  In  ceramic 
as  well  as  textile  art  the  first  inventors  were  women. 
They  quarried  the  clay,  manipulated  it,  constructed 
and  decorated  the  ware,  burned  it  in  a  rude  furnace 
and  wore  it  out  in  a  hundred  uses." 

From  the  early  dawn  of  human  history  to  its  pres- 
ent noondav  civilisation  the  progress  of  man  may  be 
traced  in  his  pottery.    Before  printing  was  an  art,  he 
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inscribed  on  it  his  literature.  Poets  and  painter*  have 
adorned  it;  and  in  it«  manufacture  h«f»  betn  «a»- 
bodied  thoa^  all  «gM  the  ehoioeet  diaooferiM  «f  vm 

dimist,  the  inventor  and  the  mechanic. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  the  history  of  pottery 
from  at  least  the  time  of  Homer,  who  draws  a  meta- 
lior  from  the  potter  se  ted  before  his  wheel  and 
twirling  it  with  both  handd,  as  he  shapes  the  plastic 
clay  upon  it ;  to  dwell  upon  the  clay  tableta  and  man^ 
colouxed  vasea,  oorered  inth  Earptia^i  ^^^^  f^^ 
history ;  to  re-excite  wonder  over  the  arts  of  China, 
in  her  porcelain,  the  production  of  its  delicacy  and 
bright  colours  wrapped  in  tuch  mystery,  and  ita^ 
nant  for  so  many  ages,  but  revived  and  rejuvenated 
in  Japan;  to  recall  to  mind  the  styles  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Phoenician  vases  with  mythologicd 
legends  burned  immortally  therein;  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Greek  potteries ;  to  lift  the  Samian  en- 
wreathed  bowl,  "  filled  with  Samian  wine" ;  to  look 
upon  the  Roman  pottery,  statues  «nd  sUtnettes  of 
Rome's  earlier  and  better  dayt>,  the  celebrated 
Faience  (enamelled  pottery)  at  its  home  in  Fa^a, 
Italy,  and  from  the  hands  of  its  master,  Luca  della 
Bobia;  to  trace  the  history  of  the  rare  Italian  ma- 
jolica ;  to  tread  with  light  steps  the  bright  tiles  of  the 
Saracens;  to  rehearse  the  story  of  Bernard  Palissy, 
the  fatbp-  '^f  the  beautiful  French  enamelled  ware; 
to  bri  ,       iew  the  splendid  old  ware  of  Nurem- 
berg,   ^     -raised  white  figures  on  the  deep  blue 
plaques  of  Florence,  the  honest  Delft  ware  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  finally  to  relate  the  revolution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pottery  througho  .it  all  Europe  caused  by 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Wedgwood  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century.   All  this  would  be 
interesting,  but  we  must  hasten  on  io  the  equaUy 
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uplendid  and  more  practical  works  of  the  busy  nine- 
teenth oentury,  in  which  many  toilsome  methodi 
of  the  pert  hftve  been  Mpeneded  hy  labouMTiiig 

oontrivancea 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
of  brick  began  to  receive  attention  during  the  latter 
pari  of  the  eif^teenth  century,  after  Watt  had  har- 
nessed steam,  and  a  few  patents  were  issued  in  Eng- 
land and  America  at  that  time  for  such  maehinery 
of  that  diaracter,  but  little  w«  practically  done. 

The  operations  in  hriekmaking,  to  the  accomplxshr 
ment  of  which  by  machinea  the  inventors  of  the  nme« 
teenth  century  have  "devoted  great  talent,  relate  : 

First,  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay. — In  ancient 
Egypt,  in  places  where  water  abounded,  it  appears 
xhat  the  clay  was  lifted  from  the  bottoms  of  pondt 
and  lakes  on  the  end  of  poles,  was  formed  into  bricks, 
then  sun-dried,  modernly  called  adobes.  The  clay 
for  making  these  required  a  stiffening  material.  For 
this  straw  was  used,  mixed  with  the  clay  j  and  etubble 
was  also  used  in  the  different  courses.  Hence  the 
old  metaphor  of  worthlessness  of  "bricks  without 
straw,"  but  of  course  in  burning,  and  in  modern  pro- 
cesses of  pressing  unbumt  bricks,  straw  is  no  longer 
used.  Sand  should  abound  in  the  clay  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  or  be  mixed  therewith,  otherwise  the 
clay,  whether  burned  or  unbumed,  will  crumble. 
Stones,  gravel  and  sticks  must  be  removed,  other- 
wise the  contraction  of  the  clay  and  expansion  of 
the  atones  on  burning,  produce  a  weak  and  crumbling 
structure.  ,     ,        j  r 

Brick  clay  generally  is  coloured  by  the  oxide  of 
iron,  and  in  proportion  as  this  abounds  the  burned 
brick  is  of  a  lighter  or  a  deeper  red.  It  may  be  de- 
shed  to  add  oc^vrisg  matter  or  mix  different  forms 
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of  day,  or  add  sand  or  other  ingredienta.  Clay 
treatM     hand  waa  lor  agca  knaaded  aa  dough  i" 

kneaded,  by  the  hand  or  feet,  and  the  clay  was  oiu*. 
long  subjected,  sometimes  for  years,  to  ezpoaure  to 
the  air,  frost  and  sun  to  disintegrate  and  ripen  it  Aa 
the  clay  must  be  first  disintegrated,  ground  or  pul- 
verised, as  grain  is  first  ground  to  flour  to  make  and 
mould  the  bread,  so  the  use  of  a  grinding  mill  waa 
long  ago  suggested.  The  firat  maehiiie  used  to  do  all 
this  work  goes  by  the  humble  name  of  pug  mill. 

Many  ages  ago  the  Chilians  of  South  America 
hung  two  ponderoufi  solid  wood  or  stone  wheels  on  an 
axis  tnn«l  by  a  ▼  '  cical  ahaft  and  operated  by  an- 
imal power;  the  wheels  were  made  to  run  round  on 
a  deep  basin  in  which  ores,  or  atones,  or  grain  were 
placed  to  be  crushed.  Thia  Chilian  mill,  in  prtn- 
eiple,  was  adopted  a  century  or  so  ago  in  Europe  to 
tho  grinding  of  clay.  The  pug  mill  has  assumed 
many  different  forms  in  this  age;  and  separate  pre- 
linu^ary  mills,  consisting  of  rollers  of  different 
forms  for  grinding,  alone  are  often  used  before  the 
mixing  operation.  In  one  modem  form  the  pug  mill 
consists  of  an  inverted  conical-shaped  cylinder  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  interior  revolving  blades  arrp.siged 
horizontally,  and  below  this  a  spiral  arrangemr  at  ol 
blades  on  a  vertical  axis,  by  which  the  clay  is  i  lor- 
oughly  cut  up  and  crushed  against  the  surroui'  Hm': 
walls  of  the  mill,  in  the  meantime  softened  v-th 
water  or  steam  if  desired,  and  mixed  with  sand  i: 
necessary,  and  when  thus  ground  and  tempered  h 
finally  pressed  down  through  the  lower  opening  of 
the  cylinder  and  directly  into  suitable  brick  moulda 
beneatL 

Second. — The  next  operation  is  for  moulding  and 
pressing  the  brick.  To  take  the  pla^  «f  that  ancient 
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and  still  used  mode  of  filling  a  mould  of  a  certain 
size  by  the  hands  with  a  lump  of  soft  clay,  scraping 
ofE  the  surplus,  and  then  dumping  the  mould  iipfna 
drying  floor,  a  great  variety  of  machines  have  been 
invented.  . 

In  some  the  pug  mill  is  arranged  horizontally  to 
feed  out  the  clay  in  the  form  of  a  long  horizontal 
Blab,  which  ia  cut  up  into  proper  lengths  to  form  the 
bricks.    Some  machines  are  in  the  form  of  a  large 
horizontal  revolving  wheel,  having  the  moulds  ar- 
ranged in  its  top  face,  each  mould  charged  with  clay 
as  the  wheel  presents  it  under  the  discharging  spout 
of  the  grinding  mill,  and  then  the  clay  is  pressed  by 
pistons  or  plungers  worked  by  a  rocking  beam,  and 
adapted  to  descend  and  fit  into  the  mould  at  stated 
intervals ;  or  the  moulds,  carried  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, may  have  movable  bottom  plates,  which  may 
be  pressed  upwards  successively  by  pistons  attached 
to  them  and  raised  by  inclines  on  which  they  travel, 
forcing  the  clay  against  a  large  circular  top  plate, 
and  in  the  last  part  of  the  movement  carrying  the 
pressed  brick  through  an  aperture  to  the  top  of  the 
plate,  where  it  is  met  by  and  carried  away  on  an  end- 
less apron.  , 

In  somie  machines  two  great  wheels  mesh  together, 
one  carrying  the  moulds  in  its  face,  and  the  other  the 
pressor  plate  plungers,  working  in  the  former,  the 
bricks  being  finally  forced  out  on  to  a  moving  belt  by 
the  action  of  cam  followers,  or  by  other  means. 

In  others  the  moulds  are  passed,  each  beneath  a 
gravity-descending  or  cam-forced  plunger,  the  clay 
being  thus  stamped  by  impact  into  form ;  or  in  other 
forms  the  clay  in  the  moulds  may  be  subjected  to 
successive  pressure  from  the  cam-operated  pistons 
arranged  horizontally  and  on  a  line  with  the  dif 
charging  belt. 
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Third,  the  drying  and  burning  of  the  brick. — 
The  old  methods  were  painfully  slow  and  tedious. 
A  long  time  was  occupied  in  seasoning  the  clay,  and 
then  after  the  bricks  were  moulded,  another  long 
time  was  necessary  to  dry  them,  and  a  final  lengthy 
period  was  employed  to  bum  them  in  crude  kilns. 
These  old  methods  were  too  slow  for  modern  wants. 
But  they  still  are  in  vogue  alongside  of  modern  in- 
ventions, as  in  all  ages  the  use  of  old  arts  and  imple- 
ments have  continued  along  by  the  aide  of  later  inven- 
tions and  discoveries. 

No  useful  contrivances  are  suddenly  or  appar- 
ently ever  entirely  supplanted.  The  implements  of 
the  stone  age  are  still  found  in  use  by  some  whose  en- 
vironment has  deprived  them  of  the  knowledge  of 
or  desire  to  use  better  tools.  The  single  ox  pulling 
the  crooked  stick  plough,  or  other  similar  ancient 
earth  stirrer,  and  Euth  with  her  sickle  and  sheaves, 
may  be  found  not  far  from  the  steam  plough  and  tlie 
automatic  binder. 

But  the  use  of  antiquated  machinery  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  lead  the  procession  in  this  in- 
dustrial age.  Consequently  other  means  than  the 
slow  processes  of  nature  to  dry  brick  and  other  cer- 
amics, and  the  crude  kilns  are  giving  way  to  mod- 
em heat  distributing  structures. 

Air  and  heat  are  driven  by  fans  through  ohambere, 
in  which  the  brick  are  openly  piled  on  cars,  the  sur- 
plus heat  and  steam  from  an  engine-room  being  often 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cars  so  laden  are  slowly 
pushed  on  the  tracks  through  heated  chambers.  Pas- 
sages and  pipes  and  chimneys  for  beat  and  air  con- 
trolled by  valves  are  provided,  and  the  waste  mois- 
ture drawn  off  through  bottom  drains  or  up  chimneys, 
the  draft  of  iMck  is  inereased  hj  a  hot  blas^  or  blasts 
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of  heated  air  are  driven  in  one  direction  through  a 
chETuber  while  the  brick  are  moved  through  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  or  a  series  of  drying  chambers  are 
aeparated  from  each  other  by  iron  folding-doors,  the 
temperature  increasing  as  cars  are  moved  on  tracks 
from  one  chamber  to  another. 

Dr.  Hoffaiann  of  Berlin  invented  different  forms 
of  drying  and  burning  chambers  which  attracted 
great  attention.  In  his  kiln  the  bricks  are  stacked 
in  an  annular  chamber,  and  the  fire  made  to  pro- 
gress from  one  section  of  the  chamiber  to  another, 
burning  the  brick  as  the  heat  advances ;  and  as  fast 
as  one  section  of  green  brick  is  dried,  or  burned, 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  green  section  presented.  Aus- 
tria introduced  most  successful  and  thorough 
systems  of  drying  brick  about  1870.  In  some  great 
kilns  fires  are  never  allowed  to  cease.  One  kiln  had 
been  kept  thus  heated  for  fifteen  years.  Thus  great 
quantities  of  green  brick  can  at  any  time  be  pushed 
into  the  kiln  on  tracks,  and  when  burned  pushed  out, 
and  thus  the  process  may  go  on  continuously  day  and 
night. 

To  return  to  pottery:  As  before  stated,  Wedg- 
wood of  England  revolutionised  the  art  of  pottery  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  aided  by  Flaxman. 
Before  their  time  all  earthenware  potter^  was  what 
is  now  called  "soft  pottery."  That  is,  it  was  un- 
glazed,  simply  baked  day;  luatraua  or  semi-glazed 
and  enamelled  having  a  harder  surface.  Wedg- 
wood invented  the  h:ird  porcelain  surface,  and  very 
many  beautiful  designs.  To  improve  such  earthen- 
ware and  to  best  decorate  it,  are  the  objects  aroimd 
which  modem  inventions  have  mostly  cluster  1 

The  "  regenenUive"  principle  of  heating  above 
referred  to  &a^]oje^  in  some  kili»,  and  so  suceess^ 
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fully  incorporated  in  the  regenerators  invented  since 
1860  by  Siemens,  Fran]k,  Boetius,  Bicheroux, 
Foward  and  others,  consisting  in  using  the  intensely 
hot  wasted  gases  from  laboratories  or  combustion 
chambers  to  heat  the  incoming  air,  and  carrying  the 
mingled  products  of  combustion  into  chambers  and 
passages  to  heat,  dry  or  bum  materials  placed  therein, 
has  been  of  great  service  in  the  production  of  mod- 
em pottery ;  not  only  in  a  great  saving  in  the  amount 
of  fael,  but  in  leduction  in  loss  of  piecoB  of  ware 
spoiled  in  the  firing. 

The  old  method  of  burning  wood,  or  soft  coal,  or 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  old-fashioned  cyl- 
indrical fire  brick  kiln  attended  to  by  hand,  and 
heating  the  articica  of  pottery  arranged  on  shelves 
in  the  chamber  above,  is  done  away  with  to  a  great 
extent  in  large  mannfactories  for  the  making  of 
stone  and  earthenware — slthon^  still  followed  in 
many  porcelain  kilns. 

Inventions  in  the  line  of  pottery  kilns  have  re- 
ceived the  aid  of  woman.  Susan  Frackelton  of  the 
United  States  invented  a  portable  kiln  for  firing 
pottery  and  porcelain,  for  which  she  obtained  a  pat> 
ent  in  1886. 

As  in  drying  clay  for  brick,  so  in  drying  day  for 
porcelain  and  pottery  generally,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  drying  of  the  clay,  and  other 
materials  to  be  mixed  therewith.  A  great  step  was 
taken  to  aid  drying  by  the  invention  of  the  filter 
press,  in  which  the  materials,  after  they  are  mixed 
and  while  still  wet,  are  subjected  to  such  pressure 
that  all  surplus  water  is  removed  and  all  air  squeezed 
out,  by  which  the  inclosure  of  air  bubbles  in  the 
clay  is  prevented. 

Despairing  of  eoicelling  tibe  China  porcelain,  at 
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though  French  investigators  having  alleged  their  dis- 
covery of  such  methods,  modem  inventors  have  con- 
tented themselves  in  invonting  new  methods  and 
cwnpositions.  Charles  Aoisseau,  the  pester  of  Tours, 
born  in  1796,  rediscovered  and  reviveii  the  art  of 
Palissy.  A'  out  1842,  Thomas  Battam  of  England 
invented  the  method  of  imitating  marble  and  other 
statuary  by  a  composition  of  silica,  alumina,  soda, 
and  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  reducing  it 
to  liquid  form  and  pouring  it  into  plaster  motdds, 
forming  the  figure  or  group.  His  plaster  casts  soon 
became  famous.  In  the  use  of  materials  the  aid  of 
chemists  was  had  in  finding  the  proper  ingredients 
to  fuse  with  sand  to  produce  the  best  forms  of  oom- 
mon  and  fine  Faience. 

Porcelain  Moulding,  and  its  accompanying  orna- 
mentation and  the  use  of  apparatus  for  moulding  by 
compression  and  by  exhaustion  of  the  air  has  become 
since  that  time  a  great  industry. 

Porcelain  Colours. — Chemists  also  aided  in  dis- 
covering what  metallic  ingredients  could  best  be  used 
when  mixed  with  the  clay  and  sand  to  produce  the 
desired  colours.  As  soon  as  a  new  metal  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  tested  to  find,  among  other  tl  "ngs, 
what  vitrifiable  colour  it  would  produce.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  metallic  glazes,  the  oxides  generally  are 
employed.  The  colours  are  usually  applied  to  ware 
when  it  is  in  its  unglazed  or  hiacuit  form.  In  the 
biscuit  or  bisque  form  pottery  is  bibulous,  the  pre- 
pared glaze  sinks  into  its  pores  and  when  burned 
forms  a  vitreous  coating. 

The  application  of  oil  colours  and  designs  to  ware 
before  baking  by  the  "  bat "  system  of  printing  orig- 
inated in  the  eighteenth  and  was  perfected  in  the 
nineteenth  c^toxy.   It  ecmsists  of  impressing  oil 
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pictures  on  a  bat  of  glue  and  then  pressing  the  Lat  on 
to  the  porous  unbaked  clay  or  porcelain  which  trans- 
ferred the  colours.  This  was  anotlier  revolution  in 
the  art. 

One  manner  for  ages  of  applying  colours  to  ware 
is  first  to  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  liquid  form, 
called  "  slip,"  and  then,  if  the  Chinese  method  is 
followed,  to  dip  the  colour  up  on  the  end  of  a  hollow 
bamboo  rod,  which  end  is  covered  with  wire  gauze, 
then  by  blowing  through  ihe  rod  the  colour  was 
sprayed  or  deposited  on  the  ware.  Another  method 
is  the  use  of  a  brush  and  comb.  The  brush  being 
dipped  into  the  coloured  matter,  the  comb  is  passed 
over  the  brush  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  paint 
to  spatter  the  object  with  fine  drops  or  particles.  A 
very  recent  method,  by  which  the  beaxitiful  back- 
ground and  blended  colours  of  the  celebrated  Rook- 
wood  pottery  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  become  dis- 
tinguished, consists  in  laying  the  colour  upon  the 
■ware  in  a  cloud  or  sheet  of  almost  imperceptible 
mist  by  the  use  of  an  air  atomiser  blown  by  the 
operator.  By  the  use  of  this  simple  instrument,  the 
laying  on  a  single  colour,  or  the  delicate  blending 
and  shadings  of  two  or  more  colours  in  very  beautiful 
effects  is  easily  produced. 

This  use  of  the  atomiser  commenced  in  18S4,  and 
was  claimed  as  the  invention  of  a  lady,  Miss  Laura 
Fry,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  thus  blowing  the 
atomised  spray  colouring  matter  on  pottery  in  1889 ; 
but  it  was  held  by  the  courts  that  she  was  anticipated 
by  experiments  of  others,  and  by  descriptions  in 
previous  patents  of  the  spraying  of  paint  on  other 
objects  by  compressed  air  apparatus  known  as  the  air 
brush.  However,  this  intro<luction  of  the  use  of  tho 
atomiser  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  apply- 
ii^  coloun  to  pottery  in  the  forming  of  backgrounds, 

2f 
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Enamelled  ware  is  no  longer  confined  to  potterv. 
About  1878  Niedringhaus  in  the  United  States  began 
to  enamel  sheet  iron  by  the  application  of  glaze  and 
iron  oxide,  giving  such  articles  a  granite  appearance; 
and  since  then  metallic  cooking  vessels,  bath  tubs, 
etc.,  have  been  converted  in  appearance  into  the 
finest  earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  far  more  dur- 
able, beautiful  and  useful  than  the  plain  metal  abno 
for  such  purposes. 

When  we  remember  that  for  many  centuries,  wood 
and  pewter,  and  to  some  extent  crude  earthen- 
ware^ were  the  materials  from  which  the  dishes  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  human  family  were  made,  as 
well  as  their  table  and  mantel  ornaments,  and  com- 
pare them  in  character  and  plenteousness  with  the 
table  and  other  ware  of  even  the  poorest  character 
of  to-day,  we  can  appreciate  how  much  has  been  done 
in  this'  direction  to  help  the  human  family  by 
modern  inventions. 

Artificial  Stone.— The  world  as  yet  has  not  so  far 
exhausted  its  supply  of  stone  and  marble  as  to  com- 
pel a  resort  to  artificial  productions  on  a  great  scale, 
and  yet  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  localities 
wherein  the  natural  supplies  of  good  building  stones 
and  marble  are  very  scarce,  necessitating  when  used 
a  long  and  expensive  transportation,  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  which,  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
fine  imitations  of  the  best  stones  and  marbles  have 
been  produced,  having  aU  the  durable  and  artistic 
qualities  of  the  originals,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  stone  and 
marbles  themselves.  ,      ,        •  j 

The  characteristic  backgrounds,  the  veins  and 
shadowings,  and  the  soft  colours  of  various  marbles 
ha?©  been  ^uite  successfuUy  imitated  by  treaUng  de- 
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hydratcd  gypsum  with  various  colouring  solutions. 
Sand  stones  have  been  moulded  or  pressed  from  the 
lame  ingredients,  and  tnth  either  smooth  or  un- 
dressed faces.  When  necessary  the  mixture  is  cdr 
Ofured,  to  resemble  precisely  the  original  stones. 

One  of  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and 
life  of  modern  cements  and  artificial  stones  consists 
in  their  application  to  the  making  of  streets  and 
sidewalks.  Neat,  smooth,  hard,  beautiful  pave- 
ments are  now  taking  the  place  everywhere  of  the 
Tinsatisfaetory  gravel,  wood,  and  brick  pavements  of 
former  days.  We  know  that  the  Eomans  and  other 
ancient  peoples  had  their  hydraulic  cements,  and 
the  plaster  on  some  of  their  walls  stands  to-day  to 
attest  its  good  quality.  Modern  inventors  have 
turned  their  attention  in  recent  years  to  the  pro- 
duction of  machines  to  grind,  crush,  mix  and  set  the 
materials,  and  to  apply  them  to  large  wall  surfaces,  in 
place  of  hand  labour.  Beady-made  plaster  of  a  fine 
quality  is  now  manufactured  in  great  quantities. 
It  needs  only  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to  reduce 
it  to  a  condition  for  use;  and  a  machine  operated 
by  compressed  air  may  be  had  for  spreading  it 
quickly  over  the  lath  work  of  wood  or  sheet  metal, 
data,  or  over  rough  cement  ceilings  and  walls. 

Glass. — The  Sister  of  Pottery  is  Glass.  _  It  may 
have  been  an  accidental  discovery,  occurring  when 
men  made  fire  upon  a  sandy  knoll  or  beach,  that  fire 
could  melt  and  fuse  sand  and  ashes,  or  sand  and  lime, 
or  sand  and  soda  or  some  other  alkali,  and  with 
which  may  also  have  been  mixed  some  particles  of 
iron,  or  lead,  or  manganese,  or  alumina  to  produce 
that  hard,  lustrous,  vitreous,  brittle  article  that  we 
call  glass. 

But  who  invented  the  method  of  blowing  the  viscid 
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mtM  into  form  on  the  end  of  a  hollow  tube  ?  Who 
inverted  the  scissors  and  shears  for  cutting  and  trim- 
ming it  when  soft  ?  Or  the  uw  of  the  diamond,  or 
its  dust,  for  polishing  it  when  hard?  History  is 
silent  on  these  points.  The  tablets  of  the  most  an- 
cient days  of  Egypt,  yet  recovered,  show  glass 
blowers  at  work  at  their  trade— and  the  names  of  the 
first  and  original  inventors  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
Each  age  has  handed  down  to  us  from  many  coun- 
tries specimens  of  glass  ware  which  will  compare 
favourably  in  beauty  and  finish  with  any  that  can 
be  made  to-day. 

Yet  with  the  knowledge  of  makmg  glass  of  the 
finest  description  existing  for  centuries,  it  is  strange 
that  its  manufacture  was  not  extended  to  supply  the 
wants  of  mankind,  to  which  its  use  now  seems  so  in- 
dispensable. And  yet  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  glass  windows  were  found  only 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  in  the  churches  and 
palaces,  and  glass  mirrors  were  unknown  except  to 
the  rich,  as  curiosities,  and  as  aids  to  the  scientists 
in  the  early  days  of  telescopy.  Poor  people  used 
oiled  paper,  isinglass,  thinly  shaved  leather,  re- 
sembling parchment,  and  thin  sheets  of  soft  pale 
crystalised  stone  known  as  talc,  and  soapstone. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  characterised  as 
the  scientific  century  of  glass,  and  the  term  conmier- 
cial,  may  well  be  added  to  that  designation. 

Its  commercial  importance  and  the  advancement 
in  its  manufacture  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
of  the  London  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  al- 
though containing  nearly  900,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  was  furnished  by  a  single  firm,  Messrs.  Chance 
&  Co.  of  London,  without  materially  delaying  their 
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Other  orders.  In  addition  to  scientific  discoveries, 
the  manufacture  of  glass  in  England  received  a  great 
impetus  bj  the  removal  of  onerous  excise  dntiei 
whieh  had  been  imposed  on  its  manufacture. 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  art  of  glass- 
oiakiiig  effected  during  the  nineteenth  century  maj 
be  summarised  as  foUows: 

First,  Materials. — ^By  the  investigations  of  chem- 
ists and  practical  trials  it  was  learned  what 
particular  effect  was  produced  by  the  old  in- 
giedients  ^ployed,  and  it  was  foimd  that  the 
colours  and  qualities  of  glass,  such  as  clearness, 
strength,  tenacity,  purity,  etc.,  could  be  greatly  modi- 
fied and  improved  by  the  addition  to  the  sand  of  cer- 
tain new  ingredients.  By  analysis  it  was  learned 
what  different  metallic  oxides  should  be  employed  to 
produce  different  colours.  This  knowledge  before 
was  either  preserved  in  secrecy,  or  accidentally  or 
empirically  practised,  or  unknown.  Thus  it  was 
learned  and  established  that  lime  hardens  the  glass 
and  adds  to  its  lustre  ;  that  the  use  of  ordinary  ingredi- 
ents, the  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  soda  and  pot- 
ash, in  their  impure  form,  will  produce  the  coai-ser 
kinds  of  glass,  such  as  that  of  which  green  bottles  are 
made ;  that  silicates  of  soda  and  lime  give  the  com- 
mon window  glass  and  French  plate  ;  that  the  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  Bohemian  glass  are  chiefly  a  sili- 
cate of  potash  and  lime ;  that  crystal  or  flint  glass,  so 
called  because  formerly  pulverised  flints  were  used 
in  making  it,  can  be  made  of  a  suitable  combinap 
tion  of  potassia  plumbic  silicate ;  that  the  plumbic 
oxide  greatly  increases  its  transparency,  brilliancy, 
and  refractive  power ;  that  pa$te — that  form  of  glass 
from  which  imitations  of  diamonds  are  cut,  may  be 
produced  by  adding  a  luge  proportion  of  the  oxide 
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of  lead;  that  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ferric  ox- 
ide or  uranic  acid  the  yellow  topaz  can  be  had ;  that 
by  substituting  cobaltio  oxide  the  brilliant  blue  sap- 
phire is  produced ;  that  cuperio  oxide  will  give  the 
emerald,  gold  oxide  the  ruby,  manganic  oxide  the 
royal  purple,  and  a  mixture  of  cobaltio  and  man- 
ganic oxides  the  rich  black  onyx. 

Frofassor  Faraday  as  early  as  1824  had  noticed 
a  change  in  colour  gradually  produced  in  glass  con- 
taining oxide  of  manganese  by  expc^are  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  This  obsenration  induced  an  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Gafficld,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, to  further  experiment  in  this  direction.  His  ex- 
periments commenced  in  18 G3,  and  he  subjected 
eighty  different  kinds  of  glass,  coloured  and  war 
coloured,  and  manufactured  in  many  different  coun- 
tries, to  this  exposure  of  the  sun's  rays.  He  found 
that  not  only  glass  having  manganese  as  an  element, 
but  nearly  every  species  of  glass,  was  so  affected, 
some  in  shorter  and  some  in  longer  times;  that  this 
discoloration  was  not  due  to  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  to  its  actinic  rays;  and  that  tlie  original  colour 
of  the  glass  oonld  be  reproduced  by  reheating  the 
same. 

Mr.  Gaffield  also  extended  his  experiments  to  a»> 

certain  the  power  of  different  coloured  glasses  v 
transmit  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  and  found  that 
blue  would  transmit  the  most  and  red  and  orange 
the  least 

Others  proceeded  on  lines  of  investigation  in  as- 
certaining the  best  materials  to  be  employed  in  glass- 
making  in  producing  the  clearest  and  most  perma- 
nent uncoloured  light;  the  best  coloured  lights  for 
desired  purposes ;  glasses  having  the  best  effects  on  the 
growth  of  plants;  and  the  best  class  for  refracting^ 
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dispersing  and  transmitting  both  natural  lights  and 
those  great  modem  artifidd  lights,  gu  and  elec- 
tricity. .     .„  . 

Another  illustration  of  modem  scientific  investi- 
gation and  success  in  glass-making  materials  is  seen 
at  the  celebrated  German  glass  works  at  Jena  under 
the  management  of  Professors  Ernst  Abb©  and  Dr. 
Schott,  commenced  in  1881.  They,  too,  found  that 
many  substances  had  each  it«  own  peculiar  effect  in 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  light,  and  iutroduced 
ro  fewer  than  twenty-eight  new  substances  in  glass 
making.  Their  special  work  was  the  production  of 
glass  for  the  finest  scientific  and  optical  purposes, 
and  the  highest  grades  of  commercial  glass.  Tluy 
have  originated  over  one  hundred  new  kinds  of  glass. 
Their  lenses  for  telescopes  and  microscopes  and  pho- 
tographic camcnis,  and  glass  and  prisms,  and  for 
all  chemical  and  other  scientific  work,  have  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

So  that  in  materials  of  composition  the  old  days 
in  which  there  were  substantially  but  two  varieties 
of  glass — the  old-fashioned  standard  crown,  and 
flint  glass — ^have  passed  away. 

Methods. — ^The  revolution  in  the  production  of 
glass  has  been  greatly  aided  also  by  new  methods  of 
treatment  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  materials. 
For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Siemens  re- 
generative furnace,  already  alluded  to  in  referring 
to  pottery,  in  place  of  old-fashioned  kilns,  and  by 
which  the  amount  of  smoke  is  greatly  diminished, 
fuel  saved,  and  the  colour  of  the  glass  improved. 
Pots  are  used  containing  the  materials  to  be  melted 
and  not  heated  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  fuel, 
but  by  the  heated  gases  in  separate  compartments. 
Another  process  is  that  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  added 
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iff  by  others,  of  toughening  glass  hy  plunging  it 
while  hot  and  pasty  and  after  it  har  been  shaped,  an- 
nealed, and  reheated,  into  a  bath  of  grease,  whereby 
tiie  rapid  cooling  and  the  grease  changes  its  mole 
cnlar  condition  so  that  it  is  less  dense,  resists  break- 
ing to  a  greater  degteOy  and  present!  no  sharp  edges 
when  broken. 

Another  process  is  that  of  making  plate  glass  by 
the  cylinder  process — ^rolling  it  into  large  sheets. 

Other  processes  are  those  for  producing  hollow 
ware  by  pressing  in  moulds ,  for  decorating ;  for  sur- 
face enamelling  of  sheet  glass  whereby  beautiful 
lace  patterns  are  transferred  from  the  woven  or 
netted  fabric  itself  by  using  it  as  a  stencil  to  dis- 
tribute upon  the  surface  the  pulverised  enamel,  which 
is  afterwards  burned  on;  of  producing  iridescent 
glass  in  wliich  is  exhibited  the  lijrhts  and  shadows  of 
delicate  soap  bubble  colours  by  the  throw-'ng  against 
the  surface  of  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure,  or  the 
fumes  of  other  materials  volatilised  in  a  reheating 
furnace. 

Then  there  is  Dode's  process  for  platinising  glass, 
by  which  a  reflecting  mirror  is  produced  without 
silvering  or  otherwise  coating  its  back,  by  first  ap- 
plying a  thin  coating  of  platinic  choride  mixed 
with  an  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  gHss  and  heating  the 
same,  by  which  the  mirror  reflects  from  its  Tiont 
face.  The  platinum  film  is  so  thin  that  the  pencil 
and  hand  of  a  draughtsman  may  be  seen  through  it, 
the  object  to  be  copied  being  seen  by  reflection. 

Again  there  is  the  process  of  making  glass  wool 
or  silk — ^which  is  glass  drawn  out  into  such  ex- 
tremely fine  threads  tliat  it  may  be  used  for  all  pur- 
poses of  silk  threads  in  the  making  of  fabrics  for 
decorative  purposes  and  in  some  more  useful  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  iiltratiou  of  water  and  other  liquids. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Tilg^* 
man's  sand  blast  in  describing  pneumatic  apparatus. 
In  glass  manufacture  the  process  is  used  in  etching 
on  glass  designs  of  every  kind,  both  simple  and  intri- 
cate. The  sand  forced  by  steam,  or  by  compressed 
air  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  glass  on  which  the 
design  rests,  will  cut  the  same  deeply,  or  most  deli- 
cately, as  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  operator  may  di- 
rect 

Machines. — In  addition  to  the  new  styles  of  fur- 
races,  moulds  and  melting,  and  rolling  mills  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  mention  may  be  made  of  an- 
nealing and  cooling  ovois,  by  which  latter  the  glass 
is  greatly  improved  by  being  allowed  to  gradually 
cool.  A  large  number  of  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  special  purposes,  such  as  for  making  the 
beautiful  expensive  cut  glass,  which  is  flint  glass 
ground  by  wheels  of  iron,  stone,  and  emery  into  the 
desired  designs,  while  water  is  being  applied,  and 
then  polish^  by  wheels  of  wood,  and  pumice,  or 
rottenstone;  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass  for 
lenses;  and  for  polishing  and  finishing  plate  glass; 
for  applying  glass  lining  to  metal  pipes,  tubes,  etc.  *, 
for  the  delicate  engraving  of  glass  by  small  revolv- 
ing copper  disks,  varying  in  size  from  the  diameter 
of  a  cent  down  to  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch,  cutting 
the  finest  blade  of  grass,  a  tiny  bud,  the  downy  wing 
of  an  insect,  or  ike  faint  shadow  of  an  exquisite  eye- 
brow. 

Cameo  cutting  and  incrustation ;  porcelain  electro- 
plating and  moulding  apparatus,  a  i.  apparatus  for 
making  porcelain  plates  before  drying  and  bumii^ 
may  be  added  to  the  list. 

It  would  be  a  much  longer  list  to  enumerate  Ihe 
various  objeets  made  of  glass  unknown  or  not  in  com^ 
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mon  use  in  former  generations.  The  reader  nmst 
^all  to  mind  or  imagine  any  article  ^^ich  he  t^mU 
SLirable  to  1)6  made  from  or  covered  with  this  lusr 
fXSdestrll^tible  material,  or  any  P-Ucabk  ^^^^ 
ftf  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  light,  and  it  is 
quite~he  will  find  it  already  at  hand  inshops 
2r  Sstmnimta  in  factories  ready  for  its  making. 

Bid)ber — Goodyear. 

The  rubber  tree,  whether  in  India  with  its  im- 
xnensetr^nk  towering  above  all  its  fellows  and  wear- 
Tng  a  lof ty  crown,  hundreds  of  feet  in  circumference 
of  mixed  green  and  yellow  blossoms;  or  in  bouth 
Lnrrica,  more  slender  and  shorter  but  ^t^Jib--^^^^^ 
in  clustered  leaves  and  flowers  on  its  long,  loosely 
^ininrbranches;  or  in  Africa,  ^till  f^t 
and  irrowing  as  a  giant  creeper  upon  the  highest  trees 
abnf  le  water  fourses,  hiding  its  ^-^ugghng  su^ 
port  and  festooning  the  whole  forest  with  ite  glossy 
dark  green  leaves,  sweetly  scented,  pure  white,  sta^ 
tSe&^evs,  and  its  orange-like  f ^^i^-yields  f rom  i^s 
veins  a  milk  which  man  has  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  useful  articles  of  the  century. 

The  modes  of  treating  this  milky  juioe  varies 
among  the  natives  of  the  several  countries  where  the 
tJ^L  a^mid.  In  Africa  they  cut  or  strip  the  bark^ 
^^T^t^milk  oozes  out  the  natives  catch  and 

Tea"  it  thickly  over  ^-'^/-^^;^l^^^a^fo^ 
,vhen  it  dries  pull  it  off  and  cut  it  into  ^^^Jf 
Transportation.  In  Braril  the  juico  is  collected  in 
c  r'^sels  and  smoked  and  dried  in  a  smouldering 
fire^f  palm  nuts,  which  gives  material  its  da  A 
brown  appearance.  They  mould  the  softened  rub- 
U^^er  clay  patterns  in  the  form  of  shoes,  Jtrs, vas«^ 
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hibes,  etc.,  and  as  they  are  sticky  they  curry  thera 
Bcparated  on  poles  to  the  large  towns  and  sea  porta 
and  sell  them  in  this  condition.  It  was  Bome  «uch 
articles  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Eurch 
Lans,  who  during  the  eighteenth  centnry  called  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen  to  pe^. 

It  was  in  1736  that  La  Condamme  described  rulh 
ber  to  the  French  Academy.  He  afterward  resided 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  ten  yeai^ 
and  MM.  Herissent,  Macquer,  and  ^^^os^at  agam 
by  their  writings  and  experiments  interested  the  sa- 
entific  and  commercial  world  in  the  matter. 

In  1770  Dr.  Priestley  published  the  fact  that  this 
rubber  had  become  notable  for  . 
marks,  bits  of  it  being  sold  for  a  high  P^-^^e  for  th^ 
purpok  About  1797,  some  Englishman  began  to 
make  water-proof  varnish  from  it  and  to  take  out 
patents  for  the  same.  This  wasas  f  ar  as  the  ar^^^^ 
Sdvanced  in  caomchouc,  or  rubber,  m  the  eighteenth 

**In  Tsig  Mr.  Maxikintosh,  of  Glasgow,  began  ex- 
perimenting  with  the  oil  of  naphtha  obtained  trom  gas 
ToTs  as  a  solvent  for  India  rubber;  and  «>  success- 
fully that  he  made  a  watei-proof  varnish  which  was 
applied  to  fabrics,  took  out  his  patent  in  England  in 
1823,  and  thus  wai  ftarted  the  celebrated  "Mackin- 

***^iri825  Thomas  0.  Wales,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  American  boot  and 
shoe  lasts  to  Brazil  for  use  in  place  of  their  day  modU 
els  This  soon  resulted  in  sending  great  quantities 
of  rubber  overshoes  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  importation  of  rubber  and  the  manufacture 
of  water-proof  garments  and  articl^  ^^'^'^'Z^ 
rapidly  increased  in  those  countries.   But  nothing 
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that  could  be  done  would  prevent  the  rubber  from 
getting  soft  in  summer  and  hard  and  brittle  m  the 
winter.  Something  was  needed  to  render  the  rubber 
insensible  to  the  changes  of  temperature. 

For  fifty  years,  ever  since  the  manufacturers  and 
inventors  of  Europe  and  America  had  learned  of 
the  water-proof  character  of  rubber,  they  had  been 
striving  to  find  something  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Finally  it  became  the  lot  of  one  man  to  supply  the 
want.    His  name  was  Charles  Goodyear. 

Bom  with  the  century,  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, and  receiving  but  a  public  school  education,  he 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  hardware  business  in 
Philadelphia.    This  proving  a  failure,  he,  in  1830, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  rubber 
goods.    He  became  ahnost  a  fanatic  on  the  subject- 
going  from  place  to  place  clad  in  rubber  fabrics, 
talking  about  it  to  merchants,  mechanics,  scientists, 
chemists,  anybody  that  would  listen,  making  his  ex- 
periments constantly;  deeply  in  debt  on  account  of 
his  own  and  his  father's  business  failures,  thrown 
into  jail  for  debt  for  months,  continuing  his  experi- 
ments there  with  philosophical,  good-natured  persist- 
ence; out  of  jail  steeped  to  his  Ups  in  poverty  ;  his 
family  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  selling 
the  school  books  of  his  children  for  material  to  con- 
tinue his  work,  and  taking  a  patent  in  1885  for  a 
rubber  cement,  which  did  not  help  him  much.  Find- 
ing that  nitric  acid  improved  the  quality  of  the  rub- 
ber by  removing  its  adhesiveness,  he  introduced  this 
process,  which  met  with  great  favour,  was  applied 
generally  to  the  manufacture  of  overshoes,  and 
helped  his  condition.    But  his  trials  and  troubles 
continued.    FinaUy  one  Nathaniel  Haywood  su^ 
gested  the  use  of  sulplmroiM  acid  gas,  and  tha 
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was  found  an  improvement;  but  still  the  rubber 
would  get  hard  in  winter,  and  although  not  w 
soft  in  summer,  yet  the  odour  ^v as  offensive.  Yet 
by  the  use  of  this  improvement  he  was  enabled 
to  raise  more  money  to  get  Haywood  a  patent 
for  it,  while  he  became  its  owner.    In  the  midst 
of  his  further  troubles,  and  while  expenmenting 
with  the  sulphur  mixed  with  rubber  he  found  by 
accidental  burning  or  partly  melting  of  the  two  to- 
gether on  a  stove,  that  the  part  in  which  tbe  sulphur 
was  embedded  was  hard  and  inelastic,  and  that  the 
part  least  impregnated  with  the  sulphur  was  pro- 
portionately softer  and  more  elastic.    At  last  the 
great  secret  was  discovered!  *^n,r.AAArtft 
^  And  now  at  this  later  day,  when  $50,000,000 
worth  of  rubber  goods  are  made  annually  in  the 
United  States  alone,  the  whole  immense  business  is 
still  divided  into  but  two  classe^hard  and  soft- 
hard  or  vulcanized  like  that  called  "  ebonite,  or  soft, 
it  may  be,  as  a  delicate  wafer.    And  these  qualities 
depend  on  and  vary  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  su> 
phur  is  used,  as  described  in  the  patents  of  Goodyear, 
commencing  with  his  French  patent  of  1844. 

Then  of  course  the  pirates  began  their  attar-ks,  and 
he  was  kept  poor  in  defending  his  patents,  and  died 
comparatively  so  in  1860 ;  but  happy  m  his  great  dis- 
covery. He  had  received,  however,  the  who^e 
world's  honours— the  great  council  medal  at  the 
Nations  Fair  in  London  in  1861  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  Napoleon  IIL,  and  lesser  trib- 
utes from  other  nations.  ^  .  *  *v-> 

It  can  be  imagined  the 
laps  of  Goodyear'9  successors;  the  wide  field  opened 
for  new  inventions  in  machines  and  processes;  and 
the  vast  added  comforts  to  mankind  resulting  from 
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Goodyear's  introduction  of  a  new  and  usefiil  mft- 
terial  to  man.-A  material  which  takes  its  place  and 
stands  in  line  with  wood,  and  leather,  and  glass,  and 
iron,  and  steell  . 

But  rubber  and  steel  as  we  now  know  thm  are 
not  the  only  new  fabrics  given  to  mankind  by  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  work  of  the  silk  worm  has  been  rivalled ;  and 
a  wool  as  white  and  soft  as  that  clipped  from  the 
deTest  lamb  has  been  drawn  by  the  -^J^;/,  ^^^^ 
magicians  from  the  hot  and  furious  slag  that  bursts 
from  a  blast  furnace.  ,  f 

The  silk  referred  to  is  made  from  a  solution  of 
that  inflammable  material  of  tremendous  force 
known  as  gun-cotton,  or  pyroxylin.  tjhai> 
donnet  was  the  inventor  of  the  leading  form  of  the 
article,  which  he  introduced  and  patented  about 
1888.    The  solution  made  is  of  a  viscous  character, 
allowed  to  escape  from  a  vessel  through  «^JJ^ 
fices  in  fine  streams;  and  as  the  solvent  op- 
erates rapidly  these  fine  streams  become  hard,  tiex- 
ible  fibres,  which  glisten  with  a  beautiful  lustre  and 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  some  purposes  for  the 
fine  threads  spun  by  that  mystenona  master  of  his 
craft — the  silk  worm.  , 

The  gusts  of  wind  that  drove  against  the  molten 
lava  thrown  from  the  crater  of  Kil«uea,  producu^ 
as  it  did,  a  fall  of  white,  metallic,  hairy-like  ma- 
terial resembling  wool,  suggested  to  man  an  indus- 
trial application  of  the  same  method.  And  at  the 
great  works  of  Krupp  at  Essen,  Prussia  for  m- 
rtance,  may  be  witnessed  a  fine  stream  of  molten  slag 
flowing  from  an  iron  furnace,  and  as  it  falls  is  met 
by^  stoong  blast  of  cold  air  which  transfoms  it  mto 
»  sUl^  maw  M  white  and  &te  w  ootton. 
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Bunsen,  Robt.  W.,  119, 180, 8801 
Bunsen  light,  450. 
Burden,  Henry,  96. 
Burdett,  Wm.,  188. 
Burke,  Edmund,  181. 
Bums,  Robert,  81. 
Butter,  54,  56. 
Button-hole  machines,  323. 
Bunaeu.  (See  ChemUtry.) 

O. 

Cable  transportation,  109. 

Ctesar,  457. 

Cahlll,  Tfaaddeus,  flSr. 

Caissons,  100. 

Calcium-carbide,  70,488.   

Calico  making  and  printing,  886, 


California,  888. 
Cameo  cutting,  475. 
Camera  obtcura,  414. 
Campbell  printing  preM,  886. 
Canada,  40,  430. 

Canals,  and  boats  for,  84,  108;,  107, 

109, 110,  440. 
Canal  locks,  110. 
Cane  woven  goods,  808. 
Cannons  and  firearms,  252-27S. 
Cantilever  bridges,  108, 104. 
Caoutchouc.  (See  Rubber,  478.) 
Caps.— gun,  259. 
Car  heating,  811. 

Cars,  sleeping,  481.  (See  BaUways.) 
Car  tracks,  108. 
Car  rails,  106. 
Gar  wheels,  108. 
Carbines,  8(S6.  (See  OrdaMwe.) 
Carbon— chemistry. 
OarteMttaff,  m.  ^ 


Carborundiiiii,  70, 
Cardan,  188. 
Carding,  898,  800. 
Cardova.  (See  Leatlier.) 
Carlyle,  8101 

Camot.  (See  Ordnance.) 
Carpentry,  8m,  8BS. 
Carpets  and  Looma,  SOB, 
Cam  Brothera,  114. 
Carriages  and  MTfytag 

88,488-487. 
OaftbaMBSaBfl>lM» 
Carta.   (Bee  Coadiee  and  Va«i 

gons.)   

Cartridges,  887. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  Edwd.,  897. 

Carving  machinery,  848k 

Case-shot.   (See  Ordanee.) 

Cash  registers,  896. 

Cast  Iron,  888.  „  .  . 

Catalan    mace,  888.  (See  Metal- 

lurgj 
Cauchy, 

Cans,  Sail  .non  de,  76. 
Cavendish.  58. 

Caxton,  880.  „ 
Centennial  EzUbttion.  1876:88,8^ 
40, 140,  MS,  880,  861,  888,  M,  401, 

480.   

Centrifugal  machines  (pumpB),111i 
178. 

Charcoal.  (See  Metallurgy.) 
Chairs.   (See  Furniture.) 
Chaff  separator.   (See  Hilling.) 
Chain  wheels— hydraulics,  UH. 
(%nirs,  tables,    desks,   •««.  (8a* 

Furniture,  861, 858.) 
ChaUey,  M.,  87.  ^ 
"  Champion  harveeten  Harraat- 

ers. 

Chance  &  Co.,  QIass  makers,  470. 
Channelling  shoes.  (See  Leather.) 
Chanute,  (Mbm,  UO. 

^[rlSs'  I.  (See  Ordnaoee;  Charles 
II.,  848;  Charles     187  :C9wrtea 
Vm.,2660 
Chemistry,  68, 70.  _     _  . 

Chemical  Telegnqdi.    (See  Teleg- 
raphy.) 
Chester-dUa  taHfraph,  MB. 
Chili,  461. 

Chill  hardening,  860. 
Chickering  piMMM,  408. 
Chimes,  106. 

China  and  Chinese  inventions,  24, 62, 
165,  222,  841,  858,  257,  878, 275, 880, 
884,886,400,488,466. 
Chlorates,  70. 
Chlorine,  887. 
Chlorinattoa,  887. 
Chromium,  70. 
Chronometers,  890,804. 
Ohubb-safes,  422,  425. 
Cigar  and  digarette  nuu:hines,56, 67. 
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Cinctnnstl  Brtdga.  (SM 
tag.) 

Ctaclnn»tu«,17,8J. 
drculatton  of  blood. «. 


nVDBZ. 


Ci  >nstltutlon,  U.  B. .  8.  ^ 
CoDTertibiUt/  of  forcM,  f. 

ConUinen,  178.       ,  ^   , 

Conveyon,  tn>MpomtWt  im. 

154.  1S8,  169,  160. 


CUTlchord,  4ML 

glSr^^St'meSfif  (See  Brick  «d 
lottery  making.) 

aeuing grain,  etc.  (SwsMIIM.) 

Clement,  metal  worker,  m. 

dementi,  plantot,  408. 

Clepsydra.  884.  885.^886. 

"Clermont."  (See  Steam  Shlpe.) 

Clippers,  Ships,  489. 

Cl<icV8,884.  (SeeHorolonO 

Clocks,  Essential  parts  ot,  MO. 

Closets.  (See  Baths.) 

Cloth.  Making.  Finishing,  808  ;  Dry- 
lag,  808 ;  Prlntini;.  806  ;  Creasing 
and  pressing,  80«  ;  Cutting,  806- 
m  ;  Fancy  woT«n,  «0W<». 

aothes.  (See  OanaMta.) 

Clover  Header,  82. 

Clutches,  161-162. 

Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  «• 
CoAches,  statres,  mail,  etc.,  428-431. 
Coach  lace.  306. 

cSIl,  8!^  878,  880  ;  Coal  breakers 

and  cleaners,  SK-ttO, 
Ccal  gas,  450 ;  Coal  tar  ewon.  (Bes 

Chemistry.) 
Cotil  mining.    (See  Orea.) 
CoaUng  Ships,  110. 
Coehoru,  shell,  255. 
Coffin,  journalist.  85. 
Coke.  (Se«  Metallurgy.) 
Cold  meUl  punching,  woiKIBC  Ma 

rolling,  216-847. 
OoUUag  of  Denmark,  68. 
OMmtSb,  pianos,  408. 
Collen,  Henry.  417. 
Collins  line.   (See  gfwn  Witpfc) 
ColUnge,480. 
Coloring  clota,  w. 
Colors  and  coloring,  464-467. 
Color  procew.  (See  Photography, 

417,  Printing,  8900  ^ 
Colt,  revolvers,  880, 867, 888. 
Columbiad,  861. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  84. 
Comminges  of  France,  856. 
Comminuting     machines.  IBM 

OrtaidingT) 
Compartment  yesaela,  448. 
Qo mparts.  8. 

Compenaatlng  devices,  8»1. 
Componnd  engines,  87-89. 
Comprewed  air  drills,  376. 
Comj^essed  air  and  steam,  193, 194, 

Compressed  air  ordnance,  866, 888. 
Condensers,  87. 
Condamine,  477. 
OoDMrration  ot  toroM,  8. 


Cook,  TeleRraphy,  187, 1M. 
Cooke,  Prof.  J.  P.,  69 


Cot^t,  James,  88. 
Cooking.  (SeeStovea.) 

Cooper,  Peter,  84.  \ 
Coopering.  (8e«Woo4  Worktaf.) 
Copernicus,  188. 
Copper,  818,  819,  etc. 
CorUss,  88.  ^  ^  „ . 

Com  :  Cultivators,  88^ ;  MUta,  46 ; 

Planters,  98. 
Correlation  of  forces,  8. 
Cort,  HenrTjMMBl. 
Corundum,  TB,  888. 
Coster,  880.  _^  _ 

Cotton.  48,  48 ;  Gin,  48, «.  MT;  H«r» 

Tester.  40. 
Cotton  seed  oil.  69.        . . 
Cotton  and  wool  maonttery,  ««. 

(See  Textiles.) 
"  Counterblast  to  Tobaeoo,"  188. 
Couplers,  487. 
Cowper,  81. 
Cowper,  printer,  8*. 

C°df/' grata  88. 

Cranes'  and  derricka,  iVt,  188,  18^ 
171. 

Crecy,  (1346).  (See  Ordnance.) 
Cristofori,  pianist,  402. 
Crompton,  Saml.,  42. 297,  898, 801. 
Crompton,  GeorRe,  805. 
Crookes,  Prof.  Wm.,  14U. 
Crooke  tnbea,  149. 
Cros,  Charles,  407, 
Crushers,  stone  and  ore,  870. 
Crystal  Palace,  470 
Ctislbius,74, 166.168,885. 
ColUvators,  89,  80. 
Curtet,  IM. 
Cugnot,  17«»,  81. 
Culverln.  (See  Cannon.) 
Cunard  line,  86. 

Cuueus,  116.  ^  ^  „ 

Curtains  Shaded  and  ScreensjK 
^^^k^^aaide prooem,  836. 


Daguerre,  415-416, 
Daguerreotype,  416. 
Dahlgren,  Cannon.  864. 
Danks,  Rotary  puddler,  Ml. 
Dalton,  John,  6*-60, 186,  194,  453 
Damascus  Steel,  221.  (See  MetaL 

Danal'^V,  188. 
Danlell's  battery,  119, 126 
Darby,  Abraham,  1777,  96,  825. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  Uth  cent.,  73. 
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fl8. 188,  ftS.  ife.  809,  WMlfc 
DMTid's  h»rp,  8. 
Decker,  piMO,  ML 
Delinter,  48. 

Dentlatry,  78.  ^„  „ 

Dental  Chain,  78,  SU  ;  DrUIi,  78; 

Engines,    72;    HamnMn.  ft; 

PIUKgers,  78.   

DeoTiUe,  St.  Clair,  888. 
5irtelu.U0. 
"  DwtMhland,"  TlM,  44». 
Dwki,  866. 
D»Saaine,lM. 
Dewftr,  Prof,  816.  _  ^  .  .  . 
Dial  Telegraphs.  (SMTMMtnwliy.) 
DiMnondl  rSfleMilllDc;rSu^iWi 

Artifleial,  70,) 
Diamond  Drill,  876. 
Diana,  Temple  of,  81 
Diastase,  64. 

Didot,  Francois,  IBOO,  m. 

Dickenson,  877. 

Digesters.  (See  ChemisteTO 

Diilerential  motion,  801. 

Dioptric  Lens.  410. 

Diorama,  415. 

Direct  Acting  Engines.  88. 

Direct  Feed  Engiae^  88. 

Discoreries,  distinct  from  taTen- 

tions,  1, 8. 
Disk  Plows.  81, 80.        ^    ^  „ 
Distaff  and  Spindle.  (See  Textiles, 

898.) 

Dodge,  Jamea  M.,  160. 

Dofters,  801. 

Doj?  Carts.   (See  Cantegw.) 

Dollond,  John,  410. 

Donkin,  877. 

Donovan,  464. 

Don  Quixote,  823. 

Douglass,  Nicholas,  105. 

Draining,  105,  106,  107. 

Drags  and  Drays.    (Sea  Waggons, 

430-431.) 
Drais,  Baron  Von,  m 
Drake,  E.  8.,  Col.,  888. 
Draper,  J.  W.,  Prof.,  418, 41C  450. 
DrawinfT  Machines.  Spinning,  890, 

m  301. 

Dredging,  106,  106, 107.  ^ 
Dressing :  of  thread  and  cloths,  S99, 

808;  of  skins.  (See  Leather.) 
Drills,  seeders,  80,  87. 
Drills,  stone  ore  and  iron,  875,  878. 
Drying  ^g^aratus.  (See  Kilns.) 

DmS^,  870. 
Duboscq,  187. 
Dudley,  Dud,  884. 
Duncan,  John.  811. 
Dundas,  Charlotte,  84. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  461. 

Dundas,  Lord,  88,  440.   

Dunlop,  J.  B.,  Bicycles,  4tt. 
Duplex  Engines,  & 


Doloimar.  (Bee  Music.) 

Dost  Bxplodona  and  Collectors,  CRX 

Dutch  Paper,  877:  Printtac, 

Dutch  Canals,  107.  

Dutch  Clocks,  888,  SDl.   

Dutch  Furnaces  aud  BtSVMi  M 
Dutch  Locks,  484. 
Dutch  Ships,  489. 

Dutch  Ware,  469.   

Dutton,  MaJ.  C.  E.,  381. 
Dynamometer,  187,  898. 
Dynamite,  870. 

Dynamo  Electric  Macblnes,  180,  184, 


Eada,  Jamea  B.,  108. 
Eames  of  U.  8.,  884. 
East  River  Bridge,  08,09. 
Ekidystone  Lighthouse,  105. 
EdlMn,  187,  144,  145,  148,  407,  408. 
Kgyptian  agriculture,  arts  and  in- 
ventionT  6,  18,  42,  45,  68,  IM,  184, 
880, 841,  878, 898,  MO,  864,  400, 4UG, 
488,  457,  400,  470. 
ElSel,  M.,  105. 
Electricity,  5, 111-161. 
Electric  Alarms.  (See  Lockl.) 
Electric  Batteries,  117-188. 
Electric  Cable,  188. 
Electric  Heating,  818. 
Electric  Lighting,  108, W  toUS; 

860  456. 
Electro-chemistry,  70. 
Electro-magnets,  l«y ».  ^ 
Keatto  Metallurgy,  70,  SH,  M. 
Electrodes,  118, 186. 
Ktootrolysis,  189, 181. 
Electrometer,  113, 1-23. 
Klectrical  Music,  148. 
Blectro  Plating,  249. 
Electric  Railway,  143,  144. 
Electric  Signals  and  Stops,  160, 16K 
Electric  Telegraphy,  8,  114, 188, 181^ 

145, 146,  147. 
Electrotyping,  288, «». 
Electric  Type  Printing,  147. 141 
Electric  Type  Writer,TBr. 

Electric  Voters,  886.   

Elevators,  6,  148,  US,  U>.  164,  16S, 

166.167. 
EUot,  Prof.,  410. 
E'izabeth,  <^ueen,  401. 
Elton,  John,  46. 
Elvean,  Louis  T.  van,  165. 
Embossing,  846, 847. 
Embossing,  weaving,  806. 
Embroidery,  810, 818. 
Emery,  abrading,  70, 884. 
Emery,  testing  machines,  8961 
England,  8,  17,  85.  60,  188. 
Engraving  Machines,  890. 
_  •  ^^(ge,^^^.) 
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m;  HydnuUe,  188;  l|illM|4«; 

MiBing,  873:  St«Mn,& 
KoUplle.  (SmHwo.) 
Erard,  pbuiUt,M. 

Eiidson,  John,  W,     «l»  4B|i*4. 

EuoUd.9. 

81788,  W,  164, 8T4. 
Evaporating,  62. 
Eve^n,  John,  16W  ;  26. 
Evolution  of  modern  ioTentlona,  168. 
EzcaTatlnK,  106,  KM. 
Explo««Tet  870. 


Fabronl,  66. 118. 
Faience,  459,  4«a.  ^ 
Fairbairn,  Sir  Wm.,  100,  IT*,  » 

440.  mum 

Falrbaalcs,  ncalea  aad  tMttaCi  W> 

Fahrenheit,  183. 
Fanning  MUl8,  46. 

Faraday.  Michael,  68,  IHL  HO, 
m.  183, 184,  138,  188,  II0I,4M.  47S. 
Fan  mills,  41. 
Fare  regteters,  395. 
Farmer,  Moses  Q.,  133,  tm,  im. 


Fir  Shuttle.  (Sm 

Weaving.) 
Foods,  preparation  of,  68,  oik 
Force  feed-seeders,  SO. 
Forney  ron,  171,  171 
Forsythe,  Rev.  Mr.,  Mi  M, 
Foucault,  1S7. 
Fourcroy,  64. 

Fourdrinler,  877.   (See  Paper 

FrJrkelton,  Susan,  portable  klta,«k 
France,  68,  808,  868,  ii74,  276,  818. 
Francis.  8.  W.,  m 

?SSl[iir»,Tnt.U?- lit 

117, 181,  188,  168,  ^03,  281, 

Fnuklin  InsUtute,  466 

FmiaiioCer,  von,  Jos.,  61, 4is. 

Frsderiek,  Henry,  »6. 

Froiburg  Minlnc  Acadny,  Metal- 
lurgy, 888. 

Fnanei,  410. 

Frictional  Electricity,  Ml. 
Frieburg  Bridge.  (B— 


Factory  life,  898. 
Faure,  M.  CamiUejtl 
Faur,  Faber4a,WL 


Frogs,  B.  B.,  1^  ^ 
FUntlock,  Hfwras,  868. 
Froment,  146. 

Frontiiius,  on  Roman  iOuedoeU,  166. 
Fruits,  PrepsnttlOB  Oi;  61, 
rruit  Jars,  869. 
Fry,  Laura,  467. 
Fulton,  Robt.,  84-8B.  ^ 
Furnaces,  hot  air ;  hot  water, »»,»», 
Furniture,  851,  864,  859. 
Furnltvm^aaachinary,  861, 86& 


raust,  890. 
Felt  making,  825. 

Fermentation,  65,  66,  67.   

Fertlliiers— machines  and  composi- 
tions. (See  Agriculture.) 

||fi^enrarSn,m  (See  Electric 

Fllt5i£'niterU.l«7.180.m. 

Filter  Press,  466. 

Fink  bridgoJOS. 

Fire-arms,  86»-8ra. 

Fire  crackers,  861 

Fire  engines,  76. 

Win  place,  906. 

Flake,  range  finder.  Ml 

Fiske,  148,  418. 

Fitch,  John,  1784, 81. 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  A.,  1688, 14. 

Fireproof  safes.  (SMLoeka.) 

Flax  machines,  41 

Flax  brakes,  48. 

Flaxman,  464. 

Flax-threshera,  41, 41 

Fleming,  847. 

Fleshing  machines,  801 

Fletcher.  844. 

Flexible  shafts,  SSO. 

Fk»renee.469. 

now.  (Sm: 


Oaffleld,  Thos.,  glass,  472. 
Qale.  Prof.,  126. 
Galileo,  1,  166,  183,888,409. 
Gaily,  self -playing  planoj,  401 
Qalton,  Capt.  DpuglM,  SOI 
Oalvani,  6, 117.118.188. 
Galvanism,  118, 181. 
Galvanic  batteries,  181, 181 
QalTanic  music,  148,  406. 
QalTMMiBeter,  188, 139. 
Gamble,  tn. 
Garay,  Blasco  de,  75. 
Garmentt,  810-887. 
Gas,  460;  iUuminattng,  09,  185,  410- 
466. 

Oases,  motors,  188,  Iffk 

Oaa  checks,  866. 

qHm  engines,  76, 18, 184-194. 

Gasoline  and  stoves,  818. 

Gas  pumps,  190. 

GaUing,  Dr.,  gOB,  m 

Gaul,Si.83. 

Gauss,  186.  .  ^ 

Oay-Lussac,  60, 185, 191. 301 
Qed,  Wm.,  281. 
Geissler  tubes,  135,  149. 
Oeamtor,  SlMtric  111 
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Omttonum  Tamm,  1768. 
887,891.480.478. 

OtbralUr.  SB*. 
Qiffard-m jector.  jm 
Gilbert,  Dr^jiaOO, k.  1» 

ain.J.o..»»- 

Olerm«84,«B0. 

OkMlrtf^i  Inventor,  1800,  »■ 

Glauber,  68. 
-■ycerlne,  t/». 


Goodyear,  Cha«.,  484,  i1^*n%  4IW,  W. 
Qooge,  Barnaby,  14. 
Oompertz,  43». 
Gordon,  88. 

Gothic  arohitcetan.  m 

GoTernom,  87. 
Graham  (chemlrt),  891. 
Graham.   <8ee  Horolptcy.) 
Grain  Binder.   (See  HarvetterO 
Oraiu  cradles,  drllla.  and 

(See  Agriculture.) 
Grain  elevator,  110. 
Onan  Separatpra,  49. 
Qnamie,  Z.,  134, 188. 187. 
Onunophone,  406,  401 
Oraphophone,  406, 408. 
Grass  burning  gtovwi,.811.. 
Oray,E>i8ha.  (See  Electrlatty.) 
aSy  8.,  17»,  114J28.  ^ 
"  Great  Britain,"  Th«,  *«. 


"  ureal  Dni«iM,  't'^Zima 

»  Great  RepubHe,"  Th«,  489. 
Oreat  Urgroei,  867. 
ISeece  and  Greek  .nUquitles  and 
inventions,  9,  18,  18,  45,  74, 
164.  188,  8lS,  257,  840,  88C,  4o7,  459. 
Grenades,  06. 

Green,  N.  W.,  driven  waU,  88ft. 
Greenoufth,  J.  J.,  81* 
Gribeauval,  2E6. 
Griffith,  Julius,  88. 
Griffiths  of  U.  8.,  884. 
Grinding  by  atones,  46  to  49. 
Grinding  glass.  47S. 
Grindstones,  876. 
Grossat,  477.  .  . 

Groverand  Ba.\iet  mmtag  mam.  ml 

Grooving,  845.   

Grove,  I3ir  Wm.  Bdbert,  119. 
Gruner,  iB4.  _  ,  . 

Gun  carriages.   (See  Ordnanoe.) 
Gun  cotton,  870. 
Gun  making,  M5. 
Gunpowder,  868, 8M,  W,  flft. 
Ounpowder  eng.,  18K 

osSrtete^o!^M  its.  m  ^ 


OuUlaume,  Puy,  ■! 
Ourney,  88.  .  .  , 
Guttenberg,  Joka,  I 


SaiT^ohn  Hm  867. 
Hall  saf  e^  «9. 

Hamberg,  68. 

Hamblet,  146.  ^    x  mo 

HamUtou  (stove  lnveiitor)jn». 
Hammers,  steam  and  i^,  S^SM. 
HanokwiU,  Godfrey,  1880, 199. 
Hancock,  Waltw,*. 
Handel,  408. 
Hanging  Garden*,  84. 

Hargreavea,  Jaa.,  43, 894,  wr. 

H?r'?,*Tfh?         th.  HsrpHichotd.  «. 
402 

Barretters, 38,  88, ». ».  <2:«:«»i- 

Hartahom.  spring  fwlgrwan—i 

Harveyized  steel,  w»,  wm. 

Harrows,  88, !». 

HautefeuiUe,  77. 

Hauteville,  Abb«,  185, 889. 

Hat  making,  88S. 

Haydn,  408.    ^  ,  ^  .  _  ^ 

Hay,  rakes  and  tedders,  15, 4a 

Headers,  38. 

Heat  as  power,  185,187. 

Heating,  88,  mm 

Hebrews,  45, 869, 4M. 

Hele,P.,88B. 

Helmont,  J.  ran,  68, 184. 

HelIiSolti,*«i.  181,141.  408,406.  407. 
411,  417. 

Hendley,  Wm.,  B.  «. 
Henry,  Joseph,  68, 181,  tM,  IM.  IS1« 

14«,  810. 
Henry,  rifle,  867. 
Henry,  Wm.,  78. 

Hei-is«ciil,  M.,  477. 
Heniietical  sealing,  359. 
HeroUotiw,  362. 

Hero  of  Alexander,  6,  9,  74,  76,  87.  8». 

166, 171,  404. 
Herring,  safes,  481. 
Herschel,  888,418.  .    ^    ,  \ 
Hides,  treatment  o*.  (faa  Leataar.) 
Hide  mills,  864. 

High  wad  low  pressure  engines,  91, 
88. 


Hlndcios,  820.  841,  254,  278,  898.  340, 
884 

Hoe  drill^eeders,  27. 

Hoes,  29,  80. 

HolTinan,  Dr.,  464.         ,    ,  . 
Hoisting,  conveying,  and  storing,  l»a- 
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BoIlMd,  18,  S6B,  8S7,  ML 
Holley,  A.  L.,  883. 
HoltupSel,  J.,  Ml. 
Homer,  W. 
Hooke,  Dr..  888.889.  . 
Hoopea  sou  TowDsend,  •fi. 
Hoppen.   (See  MUM. ) 
Hopper  boy.  (See  MUlfc) 
HooMO  tunnel.  107. 
Homblower,  1781, 87. 
Horrocks,  805. 
Horse  power,  187. 
HofMAoea.  948 


Iron,  >lt. 
Iron  Ship*. 


(BeeShipa.) 


Horology,  884-896. 
Hot  »lr  enginea,  18& 
HotKir  bUat,«81. 

Hotfamacefc  (See  H^rttoir)  _  . 
Hot  water  circulation.  (8m  HMt- 

HotchkiM  gun,  STO. 
Houdto  regulator.  IffT. 
House*,  their  construction,  351,  303. 
Houston.  (See  Telegraphy.) 
Howe,  Elias.  814-818. 

Hunt,  Walter,  tl4,  Sl^ 

Hun(cary,aB7. 
Huggins,  Drj  68,  41«. 
Hughes,  D.  E.,  147. 
Hugon,  189. 
Hulls,  Jonathan,  78. 

Huntsman,  Benl.,  885.   ^ 

*  Husbandry,  The  whol*  aft  of. 

(See  Agriculture.) 
HuskissoUjSt. 
Hussey,  188S,  Wl,  K. 

ISyl^n^.  n,  188, 184. 193.  388,  S91. 

Hydraulioialng,  174. 

Hydraulic  eleTators.  186,  167,  164, 
166, 166. 

Hydraulic  jacks,  174. 

Hydraulic  motors,  lM-181 ;  pump«, 
rams,  166,  l<i8 ;  press,  52,  53, 154, 
IM,  168, 171,  175;  testing,  898,399. 

Hydrogen  gas,  464. 

Hydrostatic  engines  and  preaaea. 


Ida,  mountains  of,  iron.  818. 
Illuminating  gas.    i  See  Oas.) 
Impulse  pump.   (Si-..  Ram.) 
Incanciesceut  light,  135, 456. 
Incubators,  207. 
India,  373,  4no. 

Industi  al  ...■  -■hanlca, 888-888. 

Injectors,  T^i. 

Inten-iflers.  174.  ,    j  _ 

iBtaruational  Fxposition,  London, 

loTW^on,  what  It  is.  how  induced, 
dlstlactioafc  growth,  — ' — 


Iridescent  glass,  4T4.. 
Ironing  maoliinea,  MH 

itiy.wL«8q-.  

IfWk^.a.  (Urw  col 

J. 

Jabtoohoff,  M.  Paul,  IML 
Jacks,  946. 

Jacob!,  of  Russia.  940. 
Jackson,  C.  T..  Dr^n. 
Jacquard  Loom,  The.  304. 888, 880. 
Jacquard,  Joaeph  Maria,  aOI, 
Jenk'a  ring  frame.  803. 
Jenkina,  Prof.  F.,  199. 
Jeftercon,  Thos.,  16, 18. 
Jenkin,  Prof.  Fleemlng,  144 
Jeweh7,  838. 

"  Jlmcrow."  945.  .  , 

Johnson,  Denis. Bicycle.) 
Jones,  iron  aaA  tttm,  ML 
Joural,  179: 
Joalt,t.  , 
Jiiplt«r,ttatiMor,M. 


Kaleidoscope,  410. 
Karnes,  Lord,  1768,  90. 
Kaolin.  (See  Lighting.) 
Kay,  John,  9«JflBk 
' '  Keai^rge,"  Tte,  ■M. 
Kepler,  IS.;.         .  _  ^ 
Kennedy,  Diss  and  OaOBMi,  SSL 
Kilns,  468, 464,  468. 
Kinetic  energy.  Age  of,  86. 
Kinetograph,  417. 
Kirchoff.O.  R.,6a,419. 
Kitchen  and  table  utensils.  356. 

KSfghtf*Edwat^'8i;,  61,  170, 808.  vaa. 

l„6,  531,  429. 
Knitting.  807, 806. 
KOnlg  and  Baiiar,  8W. 
KOnig,  acoustics,  407. 
Koops,  277. 
Koster,  1620,  rifle,  258. 
Krag-JorRensen  rifle,  268L 
Kramer,  148. 
Krupp,  steel,  234. 
Krupp,  Fredk,  guns,  804 
Krupp,  glass,  480. 
Kutler,  Auguatin,  258. 


L.  OondMulne,  477. 
Labor  organizations,  11. 
Labor,  how  affected  by  Inventions ; 
reducing,  and   increasing,  Vt'i, 
158, 169,168,  996,  808, 380,  381, 400: 
-  t.988. 
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TJiild  electric  nukohlne,  1* 

LancMter,  cannon,  ZW. 
Land  reclamation,  lOT. 

iJ^^'llKht,  187.     „      _  _ 
Lantcen  and  Otto.    (See  Qu  En- 

fSlne.) 
Lan(?ley,  Prof.,  4 
L  Hommedleu,  »H  ^ 
I^pplng-cotton.  iOT,  8oa 
Last*,  maklns  of,  844,  MB.  .  _ 

CShSs,  m-Sa,  »SJ*L!fioSd 
turning  Irr^piWuf  forow  «  wooo, 

344. 

Lattice  work  l»tdfM«  M*> 
Laundry,  Wf •  ^  _ 
Lavoisier,  flft,  80. 

Lawamowert.   ».  , 

Lazv  tonfts  m*  *iam-:»n  W- 

Lebon,  1801,11 
l^2dLiSf.'T8ee  Metallurgy.) 
SS^i^Slk  of  Holland.  66. 

LeConte,  63. 
I.«faucheux,  M., 
Lelbnits.  183. 
Lenoir,  189. 
Leaa^c!,  181- 
Lescatello,  1688, 14. 
Leyden  jar,  114. 
LibaTlus,  58. 
LleblK,64. 

Lleberkulm.  Dr.,  HM. 
Light.  2.  .  _  , 

Lighting.   'Sep  Lampa  and  Om.) 
Light  Houses,  iUumliUltk»,  lOB.  «tO. 
Linotype,  888,  WOJBO. 
Llnvifle  bridge,  108. 
Llpper»helm,  409. 
Liquid  air.  m  nr. 
Ijiviiigstoiie,  Dr.,  TO. 
l.iviinrst'in,  Robt.,  84,  89. 
LixiTitition,  836. 
Locks,  420-4Sr7.    ^  „  _ 

LocomotWes,  82,  83,  84,  R.  

Loomi,  893,  297,  803.  (See  TWttllefc) 

Loomis,  Mahlen,  150. 

"  London  Kneineerinp:,  2m. 

London  exhibition,  lb51,  470. 

liondon  Times,  888, 288. 

Lontin  regulator,  18^ 

Lost  arts.  819. 

Louis  XI..  XIV.,aS4,«. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  8W. 

Lowe,  T.  8.  C,  gas,  464, 4Bi. 

Lubricants,  237. 

LyalKJametaoa. 


■MArOnHsrwMt,  QTmM* 

83fl. 

Macaulay,  Lord.  JO- 
Mackintosh,  of  Otaagow,  «7. 
Machine  guns,  869. 
Madersperger,  Joa.,  RK 
Ma^'ilii'iir;-',  W8.  % 
Magic  lantern.  (Bee  OptWi.).  .  ^_ 
MagnetH  and  Magnetic  EIIUUIM^, 

H8,  m,  188. 184. 180,  as. 

Mall  bags  and  loclHtW. 
Mall  serrlce,  487. 
Mall  marking,  S^^^^  ^ 
Jlajollca.  (See  Poltwy.) 
Matt,  65,  66.  ,  .1 

Man  a  tool-using  animal,  m. 
Manning,  1831. 
Marble,  artillclal, 
Marine  propulsion,  4M. 
Marconi,  151. 

Mariotta's  Uw  of  gaaea,  1BI| 

Markers  and  cutters,  wt. 
Markham,  30. 
Marsland,  looms,  8BI. 
Marr,  Wm.,  421. 
Martin,  Prof..  68. 
Marvin's  safes,  4«. 
McClure's  Magazine.  445,  447. 
McCormick  reaper,  3i,  8». 
McCaUum  brldge^OB. 
McKay,    ships,  489. 
McKay,  shoe  machines,  tm, 
McMillan  bicycle,  433. 
Mary,  Queen,  402. 
Mawiirrof.  O.  T..  458 
Massachusetts,  mills,  29e.  aw. 
Massachusetts,  shoe  makln|C,«m 
Master  locks,  ^«8. 
Matches,  199,  200,  m. 
Matting,  809. 812. 
Maudsfey.  Henry,  2tt. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  256. 
Maurice,  Peter,  167. 
Mauser  rifle.  969. 
Mausoleum,  34. 
Maxim  electric  light,  Ur. 
Maxwell,  417. 
Mayer,  Prof.,  404. 
MeMe5,1800,85. 
Meat.  Preparation  of,  66. 
Mechanical  powers.  *•  „ 
Medicine  and  surgery,  70,  71,  m 
Meigs,  General  M.  C,  108. 
Melkle,1786,41. 
Megaphone,  ivT . 
Melville,  David,  458.  ^ 
Menai  Straits  bridcea,  88. 
Mendeljefr.|. 
Menzies  of  Scotland,  41. 
Mergenthaler,288. 
Merrimac  and  Monitor,  2f>8,  Ml. 
Metals  and  Metallurgy,  818-339 
Metalfoundlng,  849. 
jl^^^i  workiBg  and  tumiiig,  HQ 
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borlne,  planing,  S81 ;  hammerinK, 

shaping,    iMO ;  modern  metal 

working  plant,  850. 
If  eUl,  personal  ware,  buckle8,clasps« 

books,  buttons,  •te.jKOi 
Meters,  gas  and  wat«r,  n& 
Mexico,  893. 
Microphone,  148. 
Microscope,  409. 
Middlings  pttrillWVA  Ml 
Milk,  milken.  64,  m 
MiUet,  80. 
MiUa,46toBl. 

Milling,  higb,  low,  49.  

Miller,  wood  working,  843. 
Miller  and  Taylor,  81. 
Millwright,  The  Young,  47. 
Milton,  106,  SIS.        .       ^     .  . 
Mineral  wo^  mtBerato  Md  auniBf , 

37^383. 
Minneapolis  mills,  tO. 
Mitrallleii-eH,8e9. 

Modem  machinery,  ttl  COW  men  ne 

ment,  864. 
Mohl,  Ton,  Hugo,  67. 
Molgno.  Abb«,  411. 
Mold,  aging.   (See  ClhemlstiT.) 
Moulding.  (See  Wood-worUig  and 

Glass  miUnc.) 
Monks,  887. 

"  Monitor,"  The,  888, 40. 

Montgolfler,  169. 

Moody,  Paul,  896. 

Moors,  8S8. 

Morin,  Qenl.,  809, 888. 

Morland.  Sir  Sam'i,  77. 

Morrison,  Chas.,  115. 

Morse,  &  B.  F.,  186, 187, 188,  m 

Mortars,  8SS. 

Mortise  making,  84S. 

Morton,  Dr  W.  T.  G.,  71. 

Motor  Tehicles,  435. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  107. 

Mowwa,  88,  88, 88, 88^  W,  Ml  Ml 

Moxon,  Jos.,  848. 

Mozart,  408. 

Murdock,  Wm.,  188,481. 
Music,  400-406. 
Musical  instruments,  6,  400. 
Musical  electrical  apparatus,  406. 
Muschenbroeck    Prof.,    174S,  114, 
115. 

Mushet,  Iron  and  steel,  884. 
Musketa.  (Be*  Ordnance.) 
Mttola  loMMV,  818, 884. 

M. 

National  AsaemMr,  Fi«ae*.8i 
Napoleon.   (Sm  BcNMvarM.) 
Naphtha,  454. 
Nasmytb,  848,  848. 
Needle,  810,  818. 
Needle  gun,  866. 
Niedrinfrhaus,  468. 
Matting.  (See  Spinning  ) 


Newcomen,  6, 7T,  TCi  18l  MT,  tK. 

Newbold,  Chas.,  19. 

Newbury.  Wm.,  84a 

Newton,  Sir  lasM,  «,  11,  81, 114,  M, 

188,  414. 
Niagara  bridges,  97,  96, 104. 
Niagara  power,  171, 172. 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  118. 
Nicholson,  Wm.,  of  England,  WL 
Nickel.  (See  MetaUurgy.) 
Niepce,  Jas.  N.,  415. 
Nitro-glycerine,  870. 
Noah's  Ark,  488. 
Nobel,  A.,198. 
NoUet,  Prof..  188. 

Konray.  ML  «n, «. 
- — *—  llHible,  174 ;  watar,  17* 


Owsted,  181, 1801. 
Ogle,  1888,  86. 
Ohm,  G.  S.,  125. 
Oils  and  f  aU,  69. 

Oil  cloth,  806. 

Oil  Umps,  859.   

Oil  stoves  and  furnaces,  190, 818. 
Oiling  waves,  446. 
Oil  wells,  190. 883. 

Omnibus.    (See  Stages  and  Car> 
Tiers.) 

Opening  and  blowing  machines,  cot- 


Optkalmawope,  411. 
Optical  iBttraments,  4p»HllS. 
Ordnance,  arma,  n^oitvaa.  SM  to 

878. 

Ona,  treatment  of,  829  250,  851,  878, 
to  860. 

Ore  separators,  879.    (See  Metal- 
lurgy.) 

Organs,  404.  „  .  , 

Ornamental  Iron  work.  (See  Metal 

Working.)  „  j 

Ornamental  wood  work.   (See  Wood 

Working.) 
Oscillating  engines.  (See  Steam.) 
Osmund  furnaces.  (See  Metallurgy.) 
Otis  elevators,  165. 
Otto,  Nicolaus  A.,  Otto  engine,  190, 

191. 

Oxygen,  68,  453.  (See  Priestley.) 


Paddle  wheels  and  ves 
Paints,  466. 
Painting,  418,  419,  459. 
Painting  machines,  198, 418, 4M, 
Paixhans,  Oenl.,  261,  264. 
Page,  Prof.  C.  O.,  133, 141. 
Page,  Ralph.  824. 
Palissy,  Bernard,  488. 
Palmer,  staee-cfl 
Palladius,  38. 
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Fsnoramas,  416.      ^  ^ 

Paper  and  printlnK,  STS-Sn. 
Paper  bag  machinery jST*. 
Papiii,5i77,184.  198.  IML 
Papyrus,  878, 874. 
Parafflne.  (See  Oils.) 
Parchment,  874. 
Farkinaon,  Thoa.,  194. 
ParUMBMit,  HooM  of,  m 
Futiaatry.  (Sra  Wood-workiog.) 
Parrott,  gun,  264. 
Parthenon,  873. 

Partridge,  Reuben,  niatchei,  800. 
Paml,  ItfL  168. 170, 188. 
Faateur,  88.  ^  .  . 

Patents,  their  origin  and  purpose,  B, 
81 

Pattern  maUnc.  (Baa  Wood,  Metal, 

andTeztilM) 
Pauley,  Col.,  981 
Pegs,  887,  888. 

Pencils,  418.        „     .  . 
Pendulum.  (Sea  Horology.) 
Pendulum  machines,  86B. 
Penelope  800. 
Feniisylvuiia  flrepiace,  208. 
PemiMIM  SHS,  IM,  860, 
Percy.  (See  Metallurgy.) 
FerniutKtion  locks,  426. 
Pemot,  884. 
Perln  A  GOm  mws,  848. 
Parsiana.  881. 
Patrolenm,  888, 888. 
Petzold,  408. 
Pfaff,  lai. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  84. 
Phelps,  a.  M.,  147. 
Phceoicians,  439,  469. 
"  Phoenix,"  The.  (See  Ships.) 
Phonautograph,  141, 407. 
Phonograph,  8, 406. 
Phonophone,  414. 
Phonoscope,  414. 
Photophone,  414. 
Phospnorus  matches,  800. 
Photochromoscope,  417. 
Photography.  410, 414«  418, 41& 
Photo-processes,  417. 
Piano,  6,  401-40<, 
Ptektec  machine,  tW,  988. 
Ptekar^notlon,  looms,  88T. 
Plesomater,  868. 
Pigments,  70. 
Pitt,  inyentor,  1788, 88. 
Pixli,  181.  „     _    .  ^ 

FUnes,  840,  888.    (Baa  Wood.w<»k. 
ing.) 

Planing  machines,  84S,  8M^  8BA>  0*9 

Wood-working.) 
Plant*,  O.,  190. 
Planters.  (SaaOh^IIL) 
Plaster,  469. 
Plato,  886. 
Piatt,  BlrHugl^K 


Ploughs,  5, 18, 14, 15, 16,  17, 18. 10,90, 

81,88,84,87.88,89,80. 
Pluoknett,  1808,  85. 
PiiaumatIca,166,l8atolfl8. 
Pneumatic  machines,  lOS,  1V7, 18& 
Pneumatic  propellers,  444. 
Pneumatic  tires,  483. 
Pneumatic  tubes  and  transmlMion, 

159, 1*6. 
Polemoscope,  418. 
Polishing  glass,  47S. 
Pope,  Alexander,  801 
Porcelain,  466. 466. 
Poririer  (match  machina),  901. 
Porta  Baptista,  414. 
PorU  O.  della,  75. 
Portable  engines,  88. 
Potatoe  planters,  98. 
Potassium,  886. 
Potter,  Humphrey,  IBL 
Pottery,  457-469. 
Pousard,  460. 
Powder,  988. 
Power,  measure  of,  187. 
Prehistoric  inyentions.  (Sea  b^te> 

ning  of  each  Chapter.) 
Pressing  machines,  51,  52, 68. 
Priestley,  58,458,477. 


"Princeton," The, 448.   

Printing  preaa.  9, 8, 
Prince  of  Orange,  8SS. 
Projectiles,  858-910. 
Prometheus,  109. 900L 
Protoplasm,  67. 
Prussia,  966.  .  _  . 

ProTidence,  R.  I.,  Tool  Co.,  819. 
Psalteries,  401. 

PUh,841.  ^  .  ^ 

Puckle's  patent  breech  loader,  8G8, 

859. 

Puddling,  886, 897,  tKL 
Pug  mills.  461. 
PuUman  car,  107. 
Pulp,  875-S79. 
Pumps,  187. 
Ptolemy,  428. 

PuiUet,  411.       ^        ^  «. 
Puy  GuiUaume,  tatU*  «(,  1881, 
Pyramids,  84, 98. 


Quadruplex  telegraphy.  (Sea  To> 

"  Quel^Inn's  Pocket  Pieo^"  868. 
Queen  of  Sheba,  326. 
Quern,  45. 

Quilting  machine,  884. 


RadclifTe,  805.   

Radiation  and  radiators.  906|,  908. 
Railways,  raUs  and    tracks.  101^ 
108;  OMt,  108, 100 ;  frogs,  tOlk 
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Bamag*  Press,  281. 
Ramseye,  David,  1630,  76. 
RameUi,  Cardan,  75. 
Ramsey,  DaTld,  1738, 168,  389. 
Ram,  water.  (See  Pumps.) 
Randolph,  David  M .,  367. 
Randolph,  Elder  and  Co.,  440. 
Ranges.   (See  Stovea.) 
Range  finder,  413. 
Raphael,  418. 

Rawhides.  (See  Leather.) 
BoMl,  Nathan,  ITM.  87.         ^  ^ 
■man.  (8m  HmmiMw.  Mii 

Iteichenbach,  883. 
Rfcls.  Prof.,  141,  407. 
ReflbiDK  metals,  SSn. 
ReMgwaUMi,  »8, 814,  n6. 
Begmwators,  40B. 
BamnamtlTa  f  nmaoa.  (See  Xetal- 
nwgjr,  also,  464.) 

Registers,  895.   

Regulators,  Electric,  187 ;  tta*.  U7. 
Rennie,  iM4. 

Repeating  watches,  9Bk 
Reservoirs,  166, 180. 
Resonators,  404. 
Revault,  1606,  75. 
Revolvers.  (See  Fira  Anas.) 
Rhode  Island,  896. 
Ribbon  making,  808. 
Rickel,  Dr.,  4ST. 
Rider  bridge,  103. 
Riehle,  testing  macb.,  M6k 
Riiles,  258,  259,360. 
Rifled  cannon,  988, 988. 
Ring  frame-spinning,  809. 
Ritter,  118, 121. 
Riveting,  176. 
Road  carriage,  steam,  83. 
Roads,  106, 107. 
Road  making,  106. 
Robia,  Luca  delta,  469. 
Robert,  Louis,  S% 
Roberts,  244. 
Rock  drilling,  107. 
Rockers,  ore,  288b 
Rockets,  858. 

Rodman,  (General,  gun,  9S4. 
Roebling,  John  A.,  engineer,  96, 
99. 

Roebling,  Washington,  96,  lOOi 
Roentgen,  X  rays,  149. 
Rohes,  M.  Beau  de,  189.        .  ,  ^ 
Rogers,  Saml.  B.,  metallurgiait,  889, 

230. 

Rogers,  type  maker,  888. 
Roller  press,  883,  284. 
Soman  arts,  inventions,  etc.,  10,  IS, 
ir46;  95;  184, 198, 178,  >0B,874,467, 


Botarr  printing 

Prinang.)  _ 
Botary  pumps.    (8ss  Watsr 

Steam  Eng.) 
Roving,  spinning,  896, 9Bfc 
Rubber,  m,  484. 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  182. 
Rumlord,  C!ount,  63. 
Bumsey,  James,  61, 168. 
Bnssia,  40, 854,  430. 
Bnssian  leather,  Sflfl: 


Bast,  SamL,  888. 
Batk.14 


Bookvood  pottery,  487. 
Bomamosl.  O.  D.,  181. 
SSseoOt^.  (See  Chemistry.) 


a 

Sabot,  projectiles,  262.  863. 
Safes  and  looks,  420^. 
Safety  valves,  87. 

Saint,  Thomas,  sewing  macnina, 

811.   

Salman,  scales  maker,  896. 
Salonen,  1607,  mower,  86. 
Samians  and  Samos,  469. 
Sand  blast,  882,  834,  475. 
Ssodflttsrs.  (BMFUtera.) 
Sandwich,  Earl,  1889, 8& 
Saracens,  874. 
Samstrom,  Prof.,  834. 

Savery,  Thos.,  5,  77.   

8ftW%tM0,S41,848,8«6,8BL 
Saw  mills,  341,  348. 
Sazton.  Jos.,  131. 

Scales,  395. 

Scaliger,  183. 

Scandinavians,  868. 

Scarborough,  85. 

Schilling,  Baron,  188. 

Schonbein,  270. 

Schapper,  Hartman,  841. 

Schoeffer,  Peter,  270. 

Schreiber,  403. 

Scbrotter  (matches),  800. 

Schweigger.  8.  C,  126. 

Scoops,  178. 

Scotland,  19,  80,83.   ^  ^ 
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